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CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES. 


CHAPTER I. 

DEATH OF GODFREY. HIS IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS ESTA- 

BLISHMENT OF THE HOSPITALLERS, THE TEMPLARS, AND THE 
ASSASSINS. 

A.D. 1099. The feelings of tbe Christians in the 
West were powerfully wrought upon by the ac- 
counts which the crusaders gave of the sufferings 
they bad undergone, and of the conquests which 
had attended their sacred arms. Thousands were 
rensed by these narratives to seek the meane of 
proceeding at once to the Holy City ; and several 
noblemen were induced, either out of devotion or 
a dread of shame, to raise the standard of the cross, 
and offer themselves as their leaders. The losses 
and sufferings, the desperation and fanaticism, of 
thetife fresh armaments, were as great as those which 
VOL. II. a 



6 HISTORY or CHIVALRY, 

had marked the proceedings of the earlier crusaders ; 
and we should derive neither profit nor pleasure 
from a particular recital of their misfortunes. 

Godfrey, having taken the means which have 
been described to establish order and justice in his 
dominions, turned his eyes towards the petty states 
by which they were surrounded, and which still 
harboured bands of hostile Moslems. Tancred 
obtained possession of Tiberias ; and Godfrey was 
equally successful in his attacks on Ptolemais, 
Caesarea, and Ascalon. Arsur was besieged with 
less good fortune ; and in the assault of this place, 
the anxious chief coolly devoted to destruction one 
of his bravest knights, who had been lately left in 
the town as a hostage. Exposed by the enemy to the 
fiercest assault of the besiegers, this knight implored 
them not to commence or continue an attack which 
must cause his instant death ; but Godfrey repre- 
sented the necessity which compelled him to make 
the attempt, and added, that he would not desist 
from the assault to save his own brother. The 
unfortunate man could say nothing to this, and 
only begged that his horse might be offered in sa- 
crifice at the Holy Sepulchre. The conflict was 
then immediately begun, and the besiegers sup- 
posed that their fellow-soldier was pierced through 
and through by their darts ; but the Moslem, with 
a noble generosity which ought to be forever com- 
memorated, removed the Christian from his perilous 
stand, and nursed him till the wounds he bad receiv- 
ed were healed ; after which he returned to Jerusa- 
lem, to the no small surprise of his comrades. * A 
question here suggests itself respecting this affair, to 
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which an answer is not easily found; — if the knight 
above mentioned was left as a hostage, to assure 
the city of Arsur of its safety, how could it bo 
attacked without a breach of chivalrous faith, on 
the part of Godfrey ? for the giving of a hostage 
was, in fact, a promise of peace ; or, if this was 
not the case, and it was the intention of the politic 
chief to resume his hostile attempts upon the town 
whenever it might be convenient, how could he, 
consistently either with honour or humanity, in* 
dace his companion in arms to remain with the 
enemy ? for it was clearly not the opinion of the 
unfortunate man that he was intended as a sacri- 
fice, to procure the advancement of Godfreys 
power. 

But the authority of the prince was now about to 
be assailed in a manner calculated to deprive him of 
more territory than he could gain by many suc- 
cessful battles. Baldwin frdra Edessa, Bohemond 
from Antioch, and Raymond from Laoilicea, ar- 
rived at Jerusalem shortly after his return from 
the above expedition. With them came a host of 
pilgrims from Genoa and Pisa, under the conduct 
of Dagobert, archbishop of the latter city. Their 
arrival was greeted by Godfrey and his people 
with every expression of joy, and they were occu- 
pied with feasts and processions during the whole 
of their stay in the Holy City. The Italian pil- 
grims conceived at last so great a veneration for 
the King, that they determined on taking up their 
abode in Jerusalem, and set themselves with laud- 
able diligence to repair the ruined edifices in the 
city and its neighbourhood. Dagobert seconded 
their exertions, but in the meantime carried on a 
plot to secure his own advancement to the princi- 
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pal authority in the state. Assisted by the zeal of 
his countrymen, and the bad character of Arnold, 
who then held the patriarchate of Jerusalem, he 
obtained the appointment, to that important digni- 
ty ; and being a careful imitator of the Pope, his 
master, lost no opportunity of placing his power 
upon the strongest basis. The argument univer- 
sally insisted upon by the Roman hierarchy, that 
the servants of Christ were entitled to the autho- 
rity of their Lord, or that those who preached the 
gospel had a just claim to be rewarded for their 
humble labours, by kings becoming their tributa- 
ries, was successfully employed on this occasion ; 
and Godfrey consented to take an oath, by whieh 
he bound himself to be the faithful defender and 
assistant of the Primate. He also further agreed 
to give up a quarter of Jerusalem and Jaffa, to the 
possession of the Church, and to declare the pa- 
triarch his successor, in case he died without leav- 
ing heirs. The submission of Godfrey was fol- 
lowed by that of Bohemond and Baldwin; and 
these three princes became the willing vassals of the 
church. 

The character which Godfrey bore, as the most 
devout of men, rendered him a fit subject for the 
machinations of the ambitious Dagobert ; but it was 
only when a superstitious veneration for his spi- 
ritual superiors blinded him, that Godfrey lost any 
of tbe firmness which became his station. By the 
valour which he displayed in all his encounters 
with the enemy, and by the wisdom of his counsels, 
he had won the respect not only of his subjects, 
but of the cities which still continued hostile to 
his rule. Many of them were induced to yield to 
him out of regard for his character of justice and 
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moderation, and his name was pronounced with af* 
fection through every part of his increasing. ter* 
ritory. But his reign was terminated by death, 
within a year from its commencement ; and his 
subjects, as they deposited his remains on Mount 
Calvary, wept over him as children over a beloved 
and affectionate parent. 

As soon as the throne of Jerusalem was. left 
vacant, Dagobert insisted upon his right to the in* 
heritance ; and a violent struggle commenced be* 
tween him and the barons, who declared Baldwin, 
the brother of Godfrey, to be his lawful successor. 
Messengers were immediately sent, on the part of 
the Patriarch, to Bohemond, and on that of the 
barons, to the Prince of Edessa. The former re- 
turned with the discouraging tidings that Bohe- 
mond, so far from being able to assist the Holy 
Father in this extremity, was himself a prisoner to 
the Turks, into whose hands he had inopportunely 
fallen. Nothing, therefore, remained to oppose the 
claims of Baldwin ; and after a perilous march from 
Edessa with four hundred knights and a thousand 
foot-soldiers, that prince entered Jerusalem in tri- 
umph. A short and successful expedition, which 
he made almost immediately after assuming the 
royal authority, convinced the Patriarch of the use- 
lessness of any farther opposition, and he consent- 
ed to crown him at Bethlehem. Tancred was the 
only one of the nobles who refused to acknowledge 
Baldwin as their sovereign ; but his dislike of the 
Prince of Edessa yielded to the pacific persuasions 
of his companions ; and he was shortly after called 
to the government of Antioch, left vacant by the 
captivity of Bohemond. 

Xt would occupy more of our space than we can 
2 A 
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spare to recount all the circumstances which’ •*+ 
tended Baldwin’s contests with his neighbouring 
enemies. He was sometimes successful, hut at 
others exposed to such imminent personal peril, 
that he was reported to have been slam ; and his 
trembling subjects awaited m hourly terror the ar- 
rival of the Saracens at the gates of their city. 
One anecdote, however, of these petty wars, we 
must not pass over. Baldwin, in riding along the 
hanks of the Jordan, after having subdued a party 
of Arabs, discovered a woman labouring with the 
pains of child-birth. With a humanity which Iras 
been strangely lauded by historians as next to di- 
vine, he refrained from slaughtering her, and af- 
forded her some refreshment out of the stores 
which could be at the moment obtained. Water 
and fruits were presented to the suffering woman, 
and a female camel provided nourishment for the 
infant. Both mother and child were then restored 
to the disconsolate Arab, who, proving to be a man 
of great distinction among his countrymen, de- 
clared he would never forget the generous conduct 
of the Christian prince. 

Soon after this occurrence, Baldwin was obliged 
to seek refuge in Ramla, which was every hour in 
danger of being taken by the enemy. At the mo- 
ment when his peril and anxiety were at the high- 
est, a message was brought him that a stranger de- 
sired to be admitted to an immediate audience ; 
on approaching the King, who thus addressed 
him:: — “ Thou hast acted generously towards a 
wife who is dear to me, and having saved her life, 
restored her to her family. I now brave a thou- 
sand dangers to recompense this* service. The 
Saracens surround the city into which you have 
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fled for safety. To-morrow it must be taken, and 
not a single one of its inhabitants will escape death. 

I come to offer you the means of safety ; 1 know 
all the ways which are not guarded ; hasten then, 
time presses ; you bare only to follow me, and' 
before the morning you will be safe among your 
friends. ” The Mussulman had spoken truth, 
and the prince arrived at Arsur in safety. 

But the subjects of the sacred territory were not 
blind to the hazardous situation in which they 
were placed. Had it not been for the casual re- 
cruits which their little army received from the 
pilgrims who continued to arrive from Europe, 
they would have been without any sufficient pro* 
lection against tbeir enemies- It was with reason, 
therefore, that complaints were continually made 
respecting the conduct of the Emperor Alexis. 
Originally, this prince was bound by no obligation 
to aid them in their schemes of conquest ; and the 
conduct of the first crusaders afforded him a suf- 
ficient plea for wishing them far removed from 
his dominions. But he had latterly entered into a 
solemn engagement with the European chiefs ; 
and by receiving from them an oath of allegiance, 
had promised, both by implication and reality, to 
assist and defend them in tbeir progress. 

A union, however, such as this, was not likely 
to remain unbroken. Craft and policy on the one 
side, and ambition, enthusiasm, and the love of 
gain on the other, are bad allies ; and it would be 
a difficult matter to determine, in a strict compass, 
the respective justice or dishonesty of the two par- 
ties. Alexis, when the complaints of the Euro- 
peans reached his ears, made some show of atten- 
tion to their requests, and paid the ransom of se- 
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▼eral knights and noblemen who had fallen into 
the hands of the Moslem. But against the states 
of the fallen Bohemond he waged almost continual 
war ; and when that prince escaped from captivity, 
he prepared to defend himself, by assailing the 
emperor from the ships of Pisa and Genoa. But 
Bohemond was soon reduced to seek protection by 
flight ; and so narrowly was he watched by the enemy, 
that he only succeeded in escaping his vigilance by 
concealing himself in a coffin. In Europe, however, he 
was received with the most flattering honours. The 
King of France gave him one of his daughters in 
marriage, and the Pope bestowed upon him the 
standard of Saint Peter. Thus supported, he sum- 
moned the knights of France and Italy to fight for 
him, and the cause of truth, against the faithless 
Emperor ; and having collected an army sufficient- 
ly numerous, began his march to the East. But 
his expectations of conquest were destroyed by 
the prudence or superior power of Alexis ; and 
having laid siege to Durazzo unsuccessfully, he 
shortly after died of chagrin. 

The affairs of the Christians were at this time 
in the most unpromising condition. Confusion and 
distress prevailed in Antioch after the death of 
Bohemond ; and it was with difficulty the King 
of Jerusalem succeeded in reconciling Tancred — 
who had hitherto governed the principality dur- 
ing the absence of Bohemond — and Baldwin du 
Bourg, who now claimed it as his possession. The 
Prince of Edessa was so reduced in his finances, 
that he was obliged, it is said, to promise his beard 
as security for some money which he borrowed 
for the payment of his soldiers. Jerusalem was 
preserved from much of the distress suffered by 
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these secondary states, by the concourse of pil- 
grims which frequented it, and still more by the 
assistance which it received from the reviving 
spirit of commerce. It has been already mention- 
ed how greatly it increased in wealth and import- 
ance while its Moslem governors had the prudence 
to encourage the mercantile intercourse of it9 in- 
habitants with the people of the West. Several 
of the sea-ports of Syria had fallen under the suc- 
cessful attacks of the crusaders. The maritime 
cities of Italy closely pursued every advantage 
which had been gained by tbeir more chivalrous 
precursors ; and thus, while succours were afford- 
ed the latter, without which thousands who escap- 
ed the general carnage must have perished, Eu- 
rope was also benefited by the market which was 
opened for her commodities, and the encourage- 
ment thus given to her enterprising merchants. 

A. D. 1112. Tripoli, ^iblos, Sarepta, Sidon, 
and some smaller fortresses, were added to the ter- 
ritory of the Christians about this time ; and such 
was the terror which their successes inspired, that 
armies, which seemed fitted to annihilate a force 
ten times as numerous, dispersed, without ventur- 
ing a battle. We must also refer to the same pe- 
riod the death of Raymond, Count of Tholouse, 
who fell in the siege of Tripoli, and that of the 
noble and generous Tancred, who perished from 
wounds received in battle. 

The King of Jerusalem, encouraged by the suc- 
cess which had hitherto attended his arms, pre- 
pared for wider conquests. The Emir of Damas- 
cus afforded him an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself against the Turks of Bagdad, who, having 
had reason to suspect the fidelity or proper con- 
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duct of that governor, sent an army against him 
which was to deprive him both of his principality 
and his life. Seeing no other means of safety, the 
Emir applied to the Christians for succour ; and 
with their united strength, they succeeded in driv- 
ing the boasting forces back to their angry master. 

After this, Baldwin made an expedition into Egypt, 
and arrived within three days’ journey of Cairo. 
Having pillaged the town of Pharamia, he return- 
ed with the confident expectation of being shortly 
able to make himself master of the great capital 
of the Moslems in that quarter of the world. But : 

he was suddenly taken ill, and died ; employing * 

his laBt breath in comforting his weeping friends, ■ 

and exhorting them to pursue the successes they J 

had obtained, and to bury him beside his brother 4 
Godfrey. * 

A.D. 1113. Baldwin du Bourg had been no- ^ 
minated by the late King as his successor ; but 
this disposition of the crown was at first disputed * 
by some of the nobles, who desired to elevate ? 
Eustache, the brother of Godfrey, to the vacant 3 
throne. The opposition, however, was not long ‘Ed 

continued, and die will of the deceased prince was 
1 followed. *4 

Although the kingdom of Jerusalem, with its Hi 
dependencies, formed a state entirely independent 
of those which had been formed by Baldwin and ^ 
Bohemond, no part of the Christian possessions itti, 
could be exposed to imminent danger, without the it, 
rest being endangered likewise ; and it was probably in 
owing to the want of a closer union between the ^ 
rulers of the three principalities, that they were so 
frequently on the point of falling into the hands of 
•their former masters. The evil effects of a di*- 
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jointed interest were strongly felt by Baldwin the 
Second, in the first year of his reign. Antioch 
was attacked by the united armies of Persia and 
Syria, under the Prince Ylgazi ; and the Chris- 
tians, overpowered both by the numbers of the ene- 
my, and their vain terror at some supposed pro- 
digy, were totally routed. The plains of Artesia 
were the scene of this fearful conflict, which gave 
to the spot on which it was fought, the appellation 
of the “ Field of Blood.” The terrified citizens of 
Antioch were comforted, however, in the midst of 
their panic, by the arrival of the King of Jerusalem ; 
who, having received the benediction of the Patri- 
arch, proceeded at once in pursuit of the victorious 
Moslems. His arms were attended with brilliant 
success : the chiefs of the hostile army fled in the 
midst of the battle ; and he returned to his own 
territories, crowned with honour, and with the 
blessings of the people he had delivered. 

Tbe assistance which Baldwin had afforded to 
Antioch, he next endeavoured to extend to the State 
of Edessa, now suffering under equal distresses. 
But on this occasion he was less fortunate. The 
nephew of Ylgazi had taken the Prince of Edessa 
and his cousins prisoners, and loaded them with 
irons. Baldwin, soon after his arrival, shared their 
fete, and his subjects were thrown into the deepest 
affliction and consternation. 

A terrible instance of true chivalrous valour was 
given on this occasion. Fifty Armenians deter- 
mined to attempt the delivery of the princes from 
the fortress, in the dungeons of which they were 
confined. Having gained an entrance under the 
disguise of merchants, they instantly put the guards 
to death, broke the , chains of tbe captives, and 
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possessed themselves of considerable booty. But 
before they could escape; or summon fresh forces 
to aid them in defending the fortress, the Turkish 
chief was at its gates, vowing, in the bitterest 
rage, that the massacre of all the Christians should 
satisfy bis anger. Jocelm de Courtenay, one of 
the captives, seeing no hope of deliverance from 
almost instant destruction, unless they could gain 
the help of their fellow-warriors, offered to at- 
tempt his escape, and bring back succours to free 
his companions from their perilous condition. His 
offer was accepted, and with great danger he 
eluded the vigilance of the enemy ; and after an 
adventurous and toilsome journey, he reached Je- 
rusalem, and speedily returned at the head of a 
brave troop of knights, eager to attempt any thing 
for the delivery of their monarch. But to their 
surprise and horror, when they arrived on the 
spot where the tower had formerly stood, they 
saw only a heap of ruins, and learnt that, with the 
exception of the King, who had been removed to 
the fortress of Charan, the prisoners had all perish- 
ed beneath the walls of the castle, which had been 
undermined by the enemy. 

The sorrow caused by the captivity of the King 
of Jerusalem, was a signal for the Caliph of Egypt 
to renew his attempts on the Christian States. 
His forces were besieging Joppa, when the army 
of the faithful left the sacred city to offer him 
battle. The confidence with which they proceed- 
ed to the conflict was not discerned, and they 
routed the enemy almost at the first onset. 

' A. D. 1123. But by far the most important 
event which occurred about this period, was the 
arrival on the coast of a formidable fleet front 
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Venice. That State,, incited by the accounts which 
were continually brought to Europe of the suc- 
cesses which attended the mercantile expeditions 
of the neighbouring cities, determined on reaping 
a part of the rich harvest which the fields of Sy- 
rian warfare and commerce seemed to present. 
The armament which the Venetians sent out first, 
tried its strength on the richly laden vessels of the 
Genoese, whose valuable stores were a sufficient 
temptation for the Venetians to shed the blood of 
their Christian brethren. But shortly after this, 
they came in contact with the Saracen navy, which 
they totally dispersed or destroyed ; and Jerusalem 
received the Doge, who commanded the arma- 
ment which his city bad prepared, as oue of ita 
most venerated defenders. 

But such a fleet as that which was now at the 
disposal of the Christian chiefs, was not to remain 
idle, while so many important posts were still 
possessed by the Moslem. It was immediately 
debated, therefore, to what quarter the Venetians 
and the sworn defenders of the sacred territory 
should direct their course. Some declared for 
Ascalon, others for Tyre ; and when the decision 
was referred to what was termed in those days a 
declaration of the will of God, the lot turned up 
for Tyre ; and the Venetians agreed to direct all 
their strength against that important place, if the 
Christians of Jerusalem would agree to their enjoy- 
ing^ as the reward of victory, a third of the conquered 
city, a church, a street, a particular tribunal in all 
die towns of Palestine, and several other advan- 
tages equally important. These stipulations were 
assented to ; and when the army proceeded on its 
■Minch from Jerusalem, the Venetian fleet sailed 

VOL. II. B 
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from the harbour of Ptolem&is, where it had been 
anchored. 

Closely beset both by sea and land, it might 
have been expected that Tyre would speedily have 
fallen beneath the attacks of the allies ; but the 
vigilance or bravery of its defenders protracted 
die siege for several months ; and the soldiers of 
the Christian leaders were beginning to grow weary 
of their toils, unrecompensed by any of those splen- 
did prizes which they hoped would fall to their 
lot, whenever the city should be taken. To pro- 
mote the speedier completion of their design, the 
Venetians agreed to join the troops in an imme- 
diate assault ; and in the middle of the sixth 
month from the commencement of the siege, the 
town surrendered to the triumphant Christiana. 
Nothing could exceed the delight with which the 
news of this conquest was received in Jerusalem* 
Banners were displayed in every quarter of the 
town ; flowers and olive branches strewed the 
streets ; the ringing of bells added to the calm and 
Serious gladness which becomes a religious festi- 
val ; and the Te Deuni was chanted with gestures 
of devout joy. 

One of the good consequences of this victory 
was the delivery of the King from bis captivity in 
Charan, who persuaded the discomfited Moslem 
to accept a ransom for his liberty. His return to 
Jerusalem was hailed with the most loyal en- 
thusiasm ; and he immediately put himself at the 
head of his army, and defeated the Turks, who 
had been making attempts on Antioch. But he 
did not live long to enjoy his triumphs, or extend 
the conquests of his people ; and, after a reign of 
twelve years, several of which had been passed in 
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captivity, he died, leaving bis throne to Foulque 
of Anjou, who had married his daughter Melisin- 
da. His life is reported to have been spent in 
acts of the most humble piety, as well as in deeds 
of valour. 

A.D. 1 131. The new monarch of Jerusalem had 
been led to Palestine, to recover himself from the 
melancholy with which be was overwhelmed for 
the loss of his former wife. He came to the 
crown when the sacred territories were disturbed 
by internal causes of weakness. . The late King 
had imitated the example of Baldwin the First, 
and called a council, by the aid of which he en- 
deavoured to improve the state of manners among 
his people, and repress the disorders which were 
beginning to destroy the morality of all classes* 
$nt the absence of die prince from his dominions, 
and the unsettled state in which an incessant war- 
fare kept his territories, prevented the re-establish- 
ment of order ; and Foulque had scaroely ascend- 
ed the throne, before he was summoned to assist 
the distressed inhabitants of Antioch, whom civil 
dissensions, as well as the approach of the Mos- 
lems, kept in a continual state of anarchy and pe- 
ril. By a prudent piece of policy, he restored 
tranquillity for a time to the distressed state ; and 
having married the defenceless daughter of the 
late prince to Raymond of Poictiers, left him as 
the best defender that could be found for her and 
her subjects. A few years after, Antioch was 
threatened by the Greek Emperor ; but the storm 
was eluded, and the monarch generously retired 
from the city, to make a. pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
from which) however, he was deterred by an inti- 
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motion which was given him, that he must enter 
it not as a monarch, but as a simple pilgrim. 

A. D. 1145. Foulque was more than sixty years 
old when he was crowned King of Jerusalem, and 
of an infirm constitution ; and, after a short reigny 
in which it is supposed the Christians lost much 
of their military vigour, he left his dominions to 
his son, Baldwin the Third, at the time of his 
father *s death only twelve years of age. 

As soon as the young prince escaped from the 
trammels which his ambitious mother Melisinda 
would have placed upon his actions, he exhibited 
his want of prudence, and the impetuosity of his 
character, by attempting to surprise Bosra, the 
siege of which he had been induced to undertake, 
by the vain promises of an Armenian stranger. 
Opposed in his march by an active enemy, and 
suffering under the burning heat of the sun, where 
the scanty water- courses had been all poisoned be- 
fore his approach, he was only able to support the 
spirits of his followers by the promise of the rich 
booty which it was expected they would find at 
the end of their distressing march. The Armenian 
who had persuaded him to the enterprise, was the 
governor of Bosra, under the Prince of Damascus^ 
to whose territory it belonged. No difficulty 1 , 
therefore, was to be anticipated, if they could reach 
the city in safety, and with this encouragement 
they patiently supported all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of the route. But, to their astonishment and 
grief, on their arrival before the gate of the town, 
a defiance was sent them by the wife of the govern 
nor, who, despising the treachery of her husband, 
had summoned the garrison to arms, headed it 
herself, and was now prepared to resist the King 
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of Jerusalem, with his' gulled and disappointed 
troops. 

Their retreat was attended with still greater 
evils than those which had pursued them in their 
approach. The Saracens, not being able to de- 
stroy them by a direct attack, set fire to the brush- 
wood with which the arid plains over which they 
had to pass were thickly covered. The flames and 
smoke, which soon enveloped them, filled them with 
horror and consternation ; their faces and armour 
were frightfully blackened ; and in expectation of 
utter destruction, they besought the Bishop of 
■Nazareth to pray for heavenly succour. The sup- 
plications of the prelate were, it is said, heard. 
The wind changed ; a knight, mounted on a white 
home, and bearing a red standard, was suddenly 
seen at the head of the army ; and they at last 
reached Jerusalem, rejoicing in their unexpected 
and miraculous delivery. 

But the most powerful enemy of the Christians 
at this time was Zengui, the celebrated founder 
of the Atabeck dynasty, and who had established 
himself in Mosul, Alep, and other Syrian cities, 
from whence he threatened the Christians, by the 
boldness of his troops, and the skill with which be 
led them to battle. The city of Edessa bad for a 
long time tempted his rapacity and ambition ; and 
the weakness of the young prince, Jocelin, son of 
Jocelin de Courtenay, now afforded him a favour- 
able opportunity for attempting its conquest. 

At a moment when the city and its prince were 
sank in a treacherous feeling of security, Zengui 
surprised them from their slumbers, and immedi- 
ately prepared for the assault. What added to 
the terror of the inhabitants, was tbe absence of 
b 2 
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Jocelin, with his principal nobles, at his country 
seat, and succours were in vain looked for, either 
from him, or any of the distant Christians. The 
siege was therefore carried on by the Saracens 
with every certainty of success ; but, though scarce* 
ly a hope remained to the inhabitants of being long 
able to hold out, his summons to surrender was 
proudly rejected. They then prepared themselves, 
by mutual exhortations, to suffer as martyrs, ra- 
ther than fall into the hands of the infidel ; and in 
this disposition Zengui found them, when, after a 
siege of twenty-eight days, he forced the barriers, 
and entered the city with his victorious army. A 
terrible massacre followed this event. From the 
rising of the sun, to three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the slaughter continued without intermission ; and 
the Moslems celebrated their triumph, as that of 
Mahomet and his faith, over a race of people who 
adored a stone, or an empty sepulchre. But the 
triumph of the chief was of short duration ; and 
be perished by the hands of his slaves, soon after 
he departed from Edessa. 

The death of Zengui encouraged Jocelin to at- 
tempt the recovery of Edessa ; and having collected 
some of his most faithful followers, be succeeded in 
making his way into the city during a dark night ; 
and, opening the gates to the rest of his party, be 
regained possession of his capital. But the at- 
tempt, though thus far successful, threatened them 
with immediate ruin. Nourredin, one of the sons 
of the late conqueror, suddenly appeared before 
Edessa. The messengers which the prince had sent 
to implore the aid of the Christian brethren had 
not been prosperous in their mission ; and he found 
himself enclosed in a place which, being tmpro- 
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Tided with the necessary means of defence, served 
as a prison, in which he and bis companions were 
prevented from escaping the fhry of their enemies, 
rather than as a fortress, in which they bad any 
chance of resisting his attacks. 

In this state of despair, no hope of safety ap- 
peared to present itself, bat in an attempt at flight* 
Means were therefore immediately taken to ren- 
der the enterprise as safe as circumstances would 
allow. In the middle of the night the gates were 
silently opened. The impatient multitude has- 
tened forth, followed by Jocelin and the soldiers, 
and made the best of their way towards the camp 
of the enemy. But before they had left the city 
a sufficient time to allow of their escape through 
the slumbering ranks of the besiegers, the Sara- 
cens, who had retained possession of the citadel, 
were ronsed by tbe trampling of the fugitives, 
and, calling to arms, instantly pursued them. Now- 
redin, by this time apprised of what was going 
on, rushed upon the Christians with the foremoat 
of his troops, and rage mid despair prevailed on 
every side of the gloomy battle-field. The dark- 
ness of the night, however, greatly assisted the 
Christians, whose little band of warriors would 
otherwise have been crushed under the numerous 
forces of the Moslem. Having succeeded in forc- 
ing a passage, several of the fugitives fled into the 
neighbouring plains, but were pursued and slaugh- 
tered by the enemy ; so that before the conflict 
was ended, thirty thousand Christians had perished 
in the contest for Edessa, and no less than sixteen 
thousand been made prisoners. Nourrsdin banish- 
ed all who remained in the city, and destroyed its 
citadel, its ramparts, and churches. 
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Oar attention most now be directed to the rift* 
ing influence of the Hospitallers and Templars, 
who, by uniting in the closest manner, all the duties 
of monks with those of warriors, became the fore- 
most supports of the Holy State. The origin of 
these orders is traced back to the year 870, when a 
monk named Bernhard instituted an hospital in 
the valley of Jehosaphat, near the church of Saint 
Mary, for the reception of pilgrims from the West. 
This edifice was gradually enlarged through the 
succeeding centuries, and became an extensive mo- 
nastery, to which the piety of its inhabitants added 
another hospital for their poor brethren, and dedi- 
cated it to St John, the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

About the time when Jerusalem was first reco- 
vered from the Saracens, Gerhard of Provence arriv- 
ed' in the Holy City and determined to devote him- 
self to the service of his fellow- believers in the hos- 
pital of St John. But so great was his charity, that 
he extended it even to unbelievers, and every tongue 
spoke the praises of his incomparable benevolence. 
Several young cavaliers united themselves with this 
excellent man ; and, separating from the monastery 
which confined their exertions within too narrow 
a circle, they took a particular vowi, and assumed 
a black habit, with a white cross worked upon the 
breast, as the garment of their order. With the 
most faithful devotion to their office, they relieved 
the poor, attended the sick and wounded, and sup- 
ported the infirm, wherever they were to be met 
with. Their self-denial and patience of fatigue 
aided them in their benevolent pursuits ; and when 
Godfrey saw the good they were every where 
diflusing by their pious labours, he bestowed 
upon the order the rich lordship of Montboire 
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ii Brabant. Baldwin also bestowed upon then 
a part of the booty which he obtained in his 
victories over the Moslems ; and by these gifts 
and those of succeeding princes, the Poor Knights 
of Saint John acquired possessions of great value 
and extent. The order, consequently, was short- ■ 
Iy after established in Europe ; and several houses 
dedicated to its service were erected in Sicily, 
Spain, and various parts of Italy. But with 
the possession of wealth, it lost its primitive sim- 
plicity and usefulness ; and by a bull of the Pope, 
which freed it from subjection to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, room was made for the introduction of 
corruption and misrule. 

Gerhard died in the reign of Baldwin the First, 
and Raymond Dupuy was chosen to. succeed him 
as chief of the order. The disposition of the new 
master was less mild and humble than that of the 
founder ; and having remodelled' the statutes, to 
which he added many new obligations, he made it 
a part of the Hospitallers’ duty to fight against the I 
infidel as well as attend the sick. But his laws J 
were marked by great severity ; and the discipline 
which he inculcated was fitted to raise the dignity, 
mid support the pretension of the order. To those 
of the brethren who performed the functions of 
religion, he gave directions that they yvere to per- 
form all their offices in white garments, and exer- 
cise their duty with becoming seriousness and re- 
gularity. The Grand Master, who possessed a 
general authority over all the affairs of the order, # 
was to be obeyed in the most uniform manner ; 
and to him it belonged to preside in the supreme 
council, in which he had two votes, and to appoint 
all the officers concerned in the affairs of die so- 
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ciety, whether in Palestine, or in any of the states 
of Europe. With regard to the common members 
of the order, they were forbidden to wear any 
costly raiment, especially the skins of wild beasts ; 
in which prohibition, it seems probable, allusion 
was made to the passion which bad long existed 
among persons of rank for rich and expensive furs. 
In their journeys, they were directed to travel two 
or three together ; but to choose their companions, 
not according to their private likings, but as their 
undertaking might be best promoted by their asso- 
ciates. When they came to any place in which 
there was a house belonging to the order, they 
were obliged to take up their lodgings with the 
brethren, be content with whatever fare was set 
before them, and not wander about to seek any 
better accommodation. A curious direction m 
also added to the above, namely, that they should 
each of them provide himself with a light, which 
he should take care to keep burning dating the 
night near where he slept, lest his life might be 
put in danger by the wicked enemy. The errors 
into which any of the brethren might fall, were 
punished with the severest penances ; and bread 
and water were, during a certain time of their mor- 
tification, the only nourishment allowed them. The 
general habit of the order has been already men- 
tioned ; but soon after its assuming a military cha- 
racter, those who engaged in war were allowed to 
wear a scarlet surcoat, with an embroidered cross 
% of silver. 

A. D. 1 1 19. While the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of Saint John, were rising into power and distinc- 
tion, another order of a similar nature was gra- 
dually preparing to rival it, both in splendour and 
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influe nce. Among die many brave knights who 
had followed Godfrey to Jerusalem, there were 
nine whose deep piety and fervent devotion to the 
cause of the faithful acted as a strong incitement to 
their uniting with each other in strict and affection- 
ate friendship. Hugo of Payence, and Godfrey of 
Saint Omer, were at the head of this little bimd 
of pious warriors ; and they bound themselves by 
a vow to pass a life of chastity and humiliation ; to 
fight for the protection of the objects which claims 
ed their veneration ; and travel through the most 
dangerous ,and least defended parts of the Holy 
Land in furtherance of their devout profession. 
In the reign of Baldwin the Second, when a great 
number of other knights professed their desire to 
associate themselves with these noblemen, the so* 
dety subjected itself to the rules of Saint Augus- 
tine and the King, in order to encourage an in- 
stitution so calculated to increase the glory of his 
reign, and assist in the general advancement of the 
Christian cause, gave the members of the new es- 
tablishment a part of his palace for . their residence ; 
and this being near the Temple of Solomon, they 
thence took the title of Knights of the Temple, or 
Templars . Many valuable benefactions soon in- 
creased the power of this order. Foulque, Count 
of Anjou, bad so high an esteem for it, that be 
contributed yearly thirty pounds of silver to its 
support. Many other noblemen showed an equal 
desire to contribute to its splendour and useful- 
ness ; and it continued to increase in importance, 
till it was doubtful whether the valour, or the pride 
and luxury of its members, were the greater. 

The manner in which these monks of chivalry 
were introduced to their order, recalls to our recol- 
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lection what has been already said respecting the 
ceremonies generally performed at the admission 
of %ny chevalier to the honour of knighthood. 
But, in the present case, the spirit of the warrior 
was entirely subjected to the vows of the religion-' 
1st ; whereas, iu others, it was allowed as much 
freedom as it could desire, if they were ready to 
assist the church in its particular extremities. ■ 
When a noviciate was to be admitted to the or- 
der of the Templars, the chapter of the society 
met during the night in some church or chapel ; 
and the customary rites having been performed, 
the knight who presided sent two of his brethren 
to demand of the candidate, if he desired to . he 
admitted into the order ? This message was three 
times repeated ; and the novice having, in return, 
asked for bread and water as many times, he was 
introduced to the assembly of the brethren, and 
the president then addressed him in this manner t 
“ The perils which you will have to meet, in pur- 
suance of the vows you are about to take, are ma^ 
ay and imminent. The rules of our order, also, 
are severe and strict. You will have to suffer hun- 
ger and thirst, when you desire to eat and drink ; 
to watch when you wish to sleep, and to pass into 
another, country, when you desire to remain in the 
one where yon are dwelling.” Having thus warn- 
ed him of die hardships to which he would expose 
himself, by becoming their associate, the chief 
continued : “ Is it your desire to become a knight 
of this order ? Are you sound of body ? Am 
you married, or under an engagement of marriage? 
Do yon belong to any other order ? Have yarn 
any debts which you or your friends are not able 
to pay ? If the answers to these hankies warn 
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mek as satisfied the chapter, the candidate was 
next called upon to take the following oath : — “ I 
swear to devote my conversation, my strength, 
and my fife, to defend the hath of one God, and 
the mysteries of the Gospel. I promise to be sub- 
diMve and obedient to the Grand-master of the 
order. Whenever the Saracens shall attack any 
possessions of the Christians, I will pass the seas 
to deliver my brethren. I will render the aid of 
my arm to die church and to kings, in battle a- 
gainst the infidel. Whenever I am opposed by but 
three enemies, I will combat with them, and never 
fiee ; I will contend with them alone, if they be 
infidels.” 

* The duties which the Templar imposed upon 
himself by this oath, rendered him, if religion could 
in any instance be propagated by the sword, the 
most faithful missionary the church ever had. The 
foundation of all bis other obligations was, to war 
without ceasing against the disbelievers ; and so 
strongly were they bound to consider this by the 
exhibition of the highest Christian virtue, that they 
were not permitted to proceed to battle without 
having taken part in the celebration of the most 
holy ordinances of religion. 

■ The influence of these orders upon the affairs 
Of Christendom, was as prejudicial both to private 
and general piety, as it was favourable to the 
schemes of a corrupt church. When chivalry was 
first instituted, it may be argued with justice, the 
power which the ministers of religion acquired 
over the turbulent spirits of the age, contributed 
to restrain their violence within narrower limits, 
md to soften many of the barbarous usages of war. 
But here religion, or the voice of her ministers, 
vox.. ii« c 
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was in opposition to that of the men who delight- 
ed in blood and violence. It consecrated their 
swords, only that it might prevent their being 
drawn, when truth and justice manifestly forbade 
the conflict ; and, if it sometimes roused the war- . 
rior to battle, its commands were always mingled 
wjjh some sentiment that gave at least an outward 
grace of. humanity to the valour and desperation 
of knightly prowess. But when the church began 
to regard the sword as her rightful weapon against 
the infidel, and taught the bloody doctrines of war 
as a part of her ritual, the most cruel dispositions 
of mans nature were better ends to salvation than 
the purest breathings of the spirit ; the blood of 
his Saviour was hardly more efficacious in the 
work, than that which he made to flow from the 
heart of the disbeliever ; and the best sign which 
he could -give of faith, and all the graces which 
should accompany it, was die joy he felt in tram- 
pling to death the miserable objects of his wrath* > 
Much, of course, must still have depended on 
the personal dispositions of the individuals who 
composed the religious orders of knighthood. Hu- 
manity is not easily perverted by rules which con- 
tradict its laws; and many instances were no 
doubt continually occurring, in which these cham- 
pions of Christendom, who, by the laws of their 
society, were to suffer degradation if they with- 
drew their band from the work of destruction, 
manifested a love of mercy, and only the generous 
virtues which belonged to chivalry in its purest 
forms. But in theory, the principles upon which 
the military orders of the church were established, 
•truck at the heart of all that was good and ex- 
cellent in her profession, and converted the bra- 
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wry of soldiers into the savage cruelty of fanatics. 
What was to be expected from such a system ? 
In a short time, the feelings exhibited by the foun- 
ders of the institutions, men of pious and enthu- 
siastic, but bumble dispositions, were no longer 
to be seen exercising any influence over their dis- 
ciples ; pride and licentious luxury rendered their 
vows of poverty, and every rule of their discipline, 
a mere mockery ; continual and destructive con- 
. tests* were waged between the members of the one, 
and those of the other fraternity ; and before any 
very long period was past, the church itself was 
obliged to .take into consideration the scandalous 
vices of which its warlike children were accused 
of committing. 

• . In the establishment of the monkish orders of 
chivalry, the principles in which chivalry itself 
commenced reached their full and most perfect 
development ; they had triumphed completely over 
every barrier to their diffusion. In the flrst stage 
of their progress, they had created a religious sol- 
diery ; in the second, and more remarkable one, 
they raised up a military priesthood. The flower 
of European knights took upon themselves the 
vows of a monastic life, renounced every object of 
hope or ambition which was not in common with 
those of their order ; and, retaining all their pas- 
sion for war, wild adventure and desperate daring, 
were subject to a discipline of self-denial, penitence, 
and humility, which might vie in strictness with 
those of any of the purely religious fraternities. 
The eloquent preacher of the Second Crusade de- 
scribed them as in every way answering to what 
.was to be expected from a society composed ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of ecclesiastical dis- 
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ctpline. “ They live,” he said, “ without having 
any thing as their own, not even their wiH. Sim* 
ply clad and covered with dost, their countenance 
appears burnt with the beat of the sun, and is 
haughty and severe. When they approach to battle, 
they arm themselves with faith inside, and with 
fire outside ; their courage is unshaken in danger, 
and they fear neither the strength nor the number 
of their enemies. They place their whole trust hi 
the God of armies ; and in fighting for his glory, 
they seek a certain victory, or a holy and honour- 
able death. 

But it may reasonably be doubted whether chi- 
valry did not suffer greatly by this union of its 
light and brilliant spirit, with the strange and un- 
natural institutions of which we are speaking. - Its 
gallantry, its gay and festive bearing, its courte- 
ousness and grace, were changed for severer cha- 
racteristics ; but in most cases they were bartered 
for only an affected severity of manners, and thus 
knighthood lost its best and brightest principle, 
the devotion to truth — its fearless and constant 
following of what was esteemed generous and me- 
morable. Bound to the observance of rules which 
they were continually tempted to violate, they at 
last became schooled in the same arts of hypo* 
crisy as their ecclesiastical predecessors ; and the 
proud, noble-hearted knight, learnt to look with 
little horror on a species of trickery which it ill 
became a fearless and honourable knight to prac- 
tise. By giving him, however, a rubric for bis 
guide, instead of the pure and simple precepts 
which had hitherto been deemed sufficient to cany 
a knight through all temptations and difficulties, 
the feeling of personal responsibility, and the **» 
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finement and delicacy of honour, founded on. per- 
sonal feeling, were greatly weakened ; and a cold 
and formal observance of chivalrous maxims sup- 
plied the place of that willing service which had 
been yielded by the primitive knights, and in the 
days of their freedom. 

This is a most important epoch in the history 
of chivalry ; and it is deserving of a much longer 
consideration than can be here given to it. The 
power which the Roman Pontiffs acquired by the 
institution of military orders of churchmen, was of 
the utmost consequence to their security and gran- 
deur. While the Christians of Palestine rejoiced 
in the increase and establishment of champions in 
whom they had reason to place the utmost con- 
fidence, Europe had another chain forged for 
her by the same occurrence ; and the free dif- 
fusion of truth was rendered more distant than 
ever by the boldness with which the great spi- 
ritual oppressor of the nations was now enabled 
to defy all enemies whatsoever. The influence of 
the powerful combination thus effected between 
the church and the chivalry of Europe, was not, it 
is true, immediately taken advantage of ; but the 
discovery of what might be performed by such a 
union was early made, and no means were left un- 
employed by the Court of Rome to pursue the 
prize which seemed offered to its eager grasp. It 
is impossible to measure the exact extent to which 
any one event influences those which follow ; but 
it is not unlikely that the tyranny of the Popes 
would have been destroyed centuries before it was, 
had it not been for the principle introduced at the 
time; of which we are speaking ; the principle, 
namely, of making avowed religionists of the me 
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who could best fight for the interests of the church; 
It is also equally probable, that the doctrine, which 
made it an act of the greatest devotion that a 
churchman could perform, to slaughter as • many 
Moslems as he was able, afforded no slight nos* 
rishment to the furious spirit of persecution, which, 
a few centuries after, poured itself out, Hke a vial 
of wrath, upon the states of Europe. It had been 
declared by the authority of popes and cardinals, 
that the sword ought not to be sheathed while dis* 
believers were in tbe way of the church, or op* 
posed the conquering progress of her sons. The 
right, in a word, of blood-shedding bad been le* 
gsdised by tbe moat sacred of princes, and of blood* 
shedding from motives purely religious or eocfori* 
msticaL When, circumstances therefore arose, which 
turned the attention of the church towards here* 
tics instead of infidels, or rather towards those of 
its own community, who hated its corruption*, 
it made no hesitation in dooming the offenders to 
destruction ; it had familiarized itself to the slangfe* 
ter of its opponents ; and there was nothing strange 
in the sight of blood, so long as it flowed from 
men who disbelieved , in its pretensions to univer- 
sal power, and infallible righteousness. / 

It was about this period, also, that the graft 
theatre of Christian conflict bad another set of ac- 
tors upon its stage. We can but barely aHude to 
that extraordinary people, tbe Ismaelians of Persia 
and Syria, or, as they are more generally termed, 
the Assassins ; but Oriental antiquarians have a*» 
greed in describing them as a race of fanatics, &S 
whom it is difficult to say whether they were more 
remarkable for their desperate' acts of valour, wr 
their devotion and attachment to their chief. They 
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had their origin in the multipHed disputes which a* 
rose among the disciples of Mahoasot* almost lb 
ament lm«Bqiired 9 aiidaekiaovbdgedas tbrfom- 
dsr,HaoBan, the son of Sahbah, a native of Cb^ 
nm. Soon after the flint Cmsado, they estar 
Ubbed .* colony between Tripoli and Tortcaa; 
and to the chief of this bend, the Christians gavo 
the appellation of the Old Man of the JifafiteBii. 

The adventurous enterprises which were mo* 
dertakea by the followers of this prince, surpassed 
the wildest achievements of the knights of Chib* 
tendam? and no instance can perhaps ho found 
of and* a complete prostration of self-will and 
season to the command of another, as was exbi- 
fated by the subjects of the Old Man of theMemn* 
brine* From his ten castles near Mount Lihamxs, 
he diffused terror, by the fame of his exploits, over 
Europe as wad as Aria* He had oidy sixty thou* 
aandaobjecte ; hat they were armed with daggers, 
which* at the signal ef their chief, they were ready 
to plant in the hearts of monarch* on their thrones, 
and to make their way through the meet fearful 
perils to effect their object. The means which ho 
had employed to gain this complete ascendancy 
over the minds of his people, were appeals to the 
ini aginat ion, which it only required a belief in his 
divine mission to render omnipotent. Paradis* 
was seen opening its golden portals to the fssthftri 
ariosi esinry of his will ; and that hope might not 
grow nick with too long an expectation of delight, 
the passage was spread with the real luxuries of 
life. When the appetite was in danger of flagging, 
it was stimulated by delicious liquors ; and m the 
moment of intonation, the objects most calcula- 
ted to inflame desire were presented before the 
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deluded votary, as evidences to the truth of tho ! 
prophet’s, doctrines. * 

By these artifices the Ismaelians were alike pro-* 
pared to serve their chief, whether he called them 
to ike banquet or the battle-field; whether to 
listen to his promises of felicity, or undertake the 
secret destruction of his enemies. The invention* 
which they employed to effect their purposes were* 
frequently as remarkable as the courage necessary 
for the execution. They professed any religion,' 
when it might serve to assist their designs ; tra- 
velled under every variety of disguise, and intro- 
duced themselves into houses and palaces, ns pro*' 
feasors of all kinds of learned arts. A curious in- 
stance of this facility in personating the character 
required, is related by M. Jourdain. A celebrated 
Persian doctor, says he, was accused of secretly 
inclining to the doctrines of the hated Ismaelians. 
To clear himself of an accusation so dangerous to 
his reputation and his life, he mounted a- pulpit,’ 
and publicly declared his innocence, by pronouncing’ 
several maledictions against the sect. Information 
of this occurrence having been conveyed ' to the 
chief of the Assassins, who had emissaries ready 
to give him intelligence of whatever was done by 
his most distant friends or enemies, he charged 
one of his faithful guards with the duty of taking 
revenge on the learned Persian. 

The Ism&elian having gained an introduction 
into the house of his intended victim, continued 
there seven months, no opportunity occurring in 
that time to aid him in his purposes. One day, 
however, being alone with the doctor, he sudden- 
ly fastened the doors of the apartment, drew hia 
dagger, and precipitating himself upon the as to- 
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ebbed Persian* Md him down by sitting on bis 
breast. The doctor demanded the reason of this 
violence, and the Assassin replied, “ I intend to 
rip thee up from the navel to the breast. For 
what reason ? ” said the Persian ; and he was in- 
formed that intelligence had reached his master 
of the corses which he had publicly pronounced 
against the Ismaelians. Without herniation, the 
doctor denied having spoken willingly against 
them ; and the Assassin, freeingium from his grasp, 
said, “ I had ne order to kill thee ; if it had been 
otherwise, I should not have delayed or failed 
to do it. Know, now, that Mohammed salutes 
thee ; he desires that you would honour him by 
coming to his castle ; yon will then become an 
sU-powerful governor, for he will obey thee blindly.” 
To this strange salutation he added, “ We reckon 
'as nothing the discourse of the people. Their 
insults have no effect upon us; but for you, 
you ought not to speak against us, or to census* 
our conduct ; for your words imprint themselves 
in our hearts, as the lines of the graver on the 
•tone. It is impossible,” replied the doctor, 
u that I should go to the castle ; but I will wil- 
lingly promise to speak no more in a manner that 
may be displeasing to your sovereign. ” At heat- 
ing which, the Assassin drew from his girdle three 
hundred and sixty pieces of gold, and said, “ Be- 
held your pension for a year ; and it has been re- 
solved by the sublime divan that you should every 
year receive a like sum. I have uko with metepo 
robes of yemen, which your domestics must take, for 
our master sent them for you. ” Having said this, 
the IsmaeMan instantly disappeared, and the doctor 
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continued for several years to receive the promised 
pension. • 

The terror with which the Old Man of the Moun- 
tains inspired his enemies, rendered him a valuable 
ally; and his assistance was often sought by mo- 
• narchs, who found the power and wealth of a king- 
dom unable to effect what the chief of the Ismael- 
ians could perform by a word. The Christian 
princes did not disdain to employ his resources 
against their foes ; and as there was a bitter en- 
mity existing between the tribe of the Assassins 
and the Turks of Syria, the former were not un- 
willing to unite with the crusaders in their assault 
on the Mussulman cities. To Baldwin the Second 
they offered to give Damascus, which they agreed 
to assist him in surprising, in exchange for Tyre ; 
but six thousand of them fell in the defeated 
scheme.. Paneas, however, was delivered up to the 
( Christians by an Ismaelian governor ; and the 
prince of Moussul was murdered in the middle of 
a mosque, to do them pleasure. 

But to return to our narrative: The fall of 
Edessa filled the inhabitants of Jerusalem and the 
other Christian cities with dismay. It formed, 
with Antioch, the strongest barrier which they 
possessed against the power of the Moslem ; and 
when they heard of its destruction, they wept in 
despair, as if the enemy might be hourly expected 
at their gates. The military spirit which had 
glowed so fervently in the first year of their con- 
quest, lost much of its ardour as the nobles began 
to settle themselves in their several possessions ; 

* Lettie A M. Michaud, tur let Asmtim, par M. Am* 
Jouidaia. 
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and the infirmities of Foolqae of Anjou, by pre- 
venting him from pursuing his advantage with the 
vigour of more active princes, contributed to hasten 
the decline of martial prowess. The Templars 
and Hospitallers had, it is true, arisen as the cham- 
pions of the faith ; but they were not yet suffi- 
ciently numerous to stem the torrent which seem- 
ed ready to pour down on all sides from the high 
places of Mahometan power. With the successes 
of the valorous Zengui, the Moslems recovered 
their hopes, and began to regard the Christians as 
less invincible than they had hitherto conceived 
them to be. The concord, also, which several of. 
the Mahometan chiefs found it necessary to en- 
courage among themselves, contributed greatly to 
augment their force, and make it more formidable 
to their former conquerors. None of these cir- 
cumstances escaped the attention of the Christians, 
who, having once lost the enthusiastic idea of their 
invincibility, fell at once into the most gloomy 
despondence. Miraculous signs in the heavens, 
which invariably presented themselves, when ei- 
ther success or misfortune wrought much upon the, 
feelings of the faithful, added to the general notion, 
of some great and imminent peril ; and the Church 
in the East again cried for succour to the princes 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER n. 

*AIKT BERNARD — THE SECOND CRUSADE. 

A. D. 1147. Forty-eight years had now past- 
ed since the Holy City had been made the prisd 
of Christian courage. Daring that period, it had 
been threatened with many calamities, as the capi- 
tal of the sacred territory, hut it was still unshaken. 
The excitement, in the meantime, which had first 
leased the Christians of Europe to undertake its 
delivery, continued unabated ; mid thousands who 
bad before been deterred by their dread of the ht* 
fidel from attempting the' journey, now dared to 
look forward, with devout Anticipation, to the peace 
they should win while worshiping at the sepulchre 
of the Saviour. 

It was with feelings of the deepest consterna- 
tion, therefore, that the faithful beard of the suc- 
cess which attended the arms of the Saracens* A 
fearful apprehension pervaded the Christian world 
, that Jerusalem, with all its venerable edifices, so 
lately reconsecrated by the prayers of the be- 
lievers, was again about to fall a sacrifice to the 
Moslem. In the meantime hospitals had arisen, 
add bands of holy men established themselves a- 
round the sepulchre of the Saviour, to worship him 
by their deeds of charity, as well as prayers. 
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Churches and monasteries invited Christmas (ram 
all quarters of the world to enter their wide-spread 
portals ; and the remembrance of bow much had 
been done and suffered by the faithful soldiers of 
the Cross, gave the sanctity of a martyr’s grave to 
the whole land of Palestine* 

Thus glorious, both in its present as well as an- 
cient state, every report of its danger was regard- 
ed by the most zealous of the Western Christians, 
§§ a summons to renew the contest with the infi- 
del. There were many circumstances in the situ- 
ation of the European princes favourable at this 
time to die project of a second crusade. Their 
characters were, for the most part, rendered impe- 
tuous by a love of war, and the haughty spirit of 
independence ; but the church, either by its laws 
or its authority, held them in close subjection to 
her will; and, from the two opposing principles 
thus kept in constant operation, feelings were 
created which fitted the proudest and moat power- 
ful nobles for a warlike pilgrimage. 

In commencing the history of the second great 
expedition to the Holy Land, a new set of actors 
present themselves to our notice ; and we are inte- 
rested by observing the strong likenen which ex- 
ists between the different generations of enthusias- 
tic devotees who wrought in the same field. Ur- 
ban, the politic instigator of the former crusjade, 
had been long dead ; and Eugenius the Third was 
now on the Papal throne. According to the an- 
cient historian, * he was filled with the most pious 
desire to promote the glory of God ; and having a 
paternal solicitude for his afflicted children in the 

* William of Tyre. 
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East, he formed the design of summoning the faith- 
ful to undertake their cause. The situation of Eu- 
geiiius at this period afforded some reason for his 
desiring to excite a spirit of enthusiasm in Europe. 
His tranquillity had been disturbed, as well as Ur- 
ban’s, by the pretensions of an anti-Pope ; and a 
busy spirit of sedition and heresy was abroad in 
several quarters of the Pontifical States. Nothing 
could be so well adapted to destroy this dan- 
gerous inclination to disunion in the church, as 
an enterprise, which, by engaging personal ambi- 
tion’ or vanity on the side of devotion, might re- 
vive the flame, and restore them to obedience. It 
is not improbable, that the Roman See would have 
lost its power over the churches of Europe long 
before the great revolution which stripped it of so 
much of its authority, had it not been for the cra- 
sades. An opinion of this kind seems to have ex- 
isted in the minds of the Pontiffs, who exerted 
their influence so strenuously in their favour; 
and the finest and most favourite stroke of policy 
in these spiritual rulers during the middle ages, ap- 
pears to have been the subjecting of princes so to 
the power of the church, that they must either 
break with it, and so be fit objects for its ana- 
themas, or yield to its penances, and be the fore- 
most in supporting the views which might best 
serve its intentions. 

But the most remarkable of the personages with 
whom we have now to do was Saint Bernard. This 
celebrated man was bom of a noble family of Bur- 
gundy. His mother was conspicuous for her piety 
aftd benevolence ; and the disposition of this her 
favourite son was in accordance with her own mild 
fmd devout temper. From his earliest age, he de- 
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bghted in solitude and reflection; and hi vmedissa- 
turn* were attended even in youth with celestial 
visions. On one Christmas evening, after he had 
been long reflecting on the mystery of the incarna- 
tion, and other sacred subjects, he beheld our. Sa- 
viour in a dream, as if still in his mortal infancy.; 
and the sight so charmed him, that he thenceforth 
conld think of nothing, bat how to serve God in 
the best way he. might. * 

After various doubts and temptations, he formed 
the determination of entering the monastery of Ci- 
teaux. This resolution he shortly after communi- 
cated to his brothers and several friends ; and so 
delighted were they by his persuasive eloquence, 
that they resolved, to the number of thirty,, to for- 
sake the world, and unite with their, friend in de- 
voting themselves to a life of holiness. Only one 
of the saints brothers remained behind with their 
aged father, who had some time before lost his 
wife ; . and when they bade the child farewell, tell- 
ing him that they left him to enjoy all the wealth 
of. the paternal, house, for that they, were going to 
soak a heavenly inheritance, he told them that the 
change would be an unfair one for, him, mid soon 
after followed them, and assumed the habit of a 
monk. . . 

The pious exercises and continual austerities to 
which Saint Bernard subjected himself, rendered 
him in a short. time the wonder of the society to 
which he belonged, and his reputation spread far 
and near. His fpod was, both at this and in the 
after periods of his life, only coarse bread softened 
in warm, water. The mortification which he con*- 
sidered it his duty to. practise, extended not only 
to vbis. food. and. bodily .comforts, but to his-montal 
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HenjbpnfeealB* Thus, one day be happened to be st- 
aked by some lay friends, and, betrayed into for- 
getfulness, he was guilty of the sin of being a- 
mused with their conversation. For this offence, 
he bound himself to a rigid penance for twenty* 
five days, and during that time would continually 
prostrate himself before the altar, and there pray 
long and fervently for pardon. This constant en- 1 
deavour to abstract his thoaghts from every thing 
external was at length successful ; and he is re- 
ported to have been so insensible to surrounding | 
^objects, that he knew not whether his cell was | 

roofed, or naked to the sky — whether it had one, or ( 

three windows. An instance of his blindness to ] 

•whatever affects the senses was also afforded, when , 

•he one day rode to visit the brethren of a neigh- 
bouring monastery. A monk who came to meet 
him, was surprised at seeing the saint mounted on 1 
a borne, which, for its splendid accoutrements, k j 
-ecdy became a knight or a baron to ride. On ex- 
pressing his astonishment at tbe circumstance, the J 
holy Bernard expressed his also ; but explained the 
mystery by saying, he had borrowed the horse, and * 
had forgotten to see whether it had a bridle e» * 
saddle of any sort * 

The celebrity which be acquired by his devout 1 
character, and tbe humility of spirit for which he * 
was equally famous, attracted the regard of Hugh, ?3 
Earl of Troyes, and that nobleman founded a mo- ^ 
nastery for him in the midst of a wild and lonely * 
district, about eleven leagues from Langres m * 
Champagne. Having been appointed abbot of this ’ ; 

retired spot, he proceeded thither with several of ^ 
his companions, who sang bynms of thanksgiving i 
m they travelled to their new residence. It was } 
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i rith the greatest difficulty they provided diem* 
selves with food or* shelter when they arrived at 
Clair VBHx, the name afterwards given to the dis- 
trict. But the commencement of their' subjection 
to .Saint Bernard’s rules was a fit introduction' to 
what followed. The only nourishment they were 
allowed to * receive, was coarse bread made of 
the bad corn which they cultivated themselves; 
Frequently they had not even this, and they were 
then obliged to live on beech* nuts, vetches, and 
even the leaves of trees, which they boiled into a 
sort of soup. These austerities were at length 
carried so far, that those of the little community, 
who wanted somewhat of the strength and fervour 
which distinguished the- chief of the new order, be- 
gan to complain of their decaying frames ; and the 
abbot wisely discovered his error, and lightened the 
heavy load he had placed upon his feeble brethren. 
But. he would not allow himself the same indul- 
gence which he granted others. He would con- 
tinually say to those with whom he conversed on 
the. subject, “ Did you know what is required of 
a monk, you would not eat a morsel of bread that 
was not first moistened with your tears. ” And 
when any one desired admittance to his order, 
he was accustomed to observe, “ If you desire to 
enter this house, you must leave your body with- 
out*— only spirits can enter here. ” 

* The health of the saint was speedily destroyed 
by his abstinence, and he was frequently at the 
point of death. On one of these occasions, the 
good Bishop of Challons, who admired him for his 
great piety, contrived to save him from the grave, 
by an ingenious artifice. Having obtained from 
the Pope, a .rigfy to order and control tbe customs 
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cf Benarf, be proceeded to tbe Abbey of. Cto 
TsnXt and, showing his authority, compelled, the 
saint to leave bis cell, sad take up has abode in is 
neat end healthy cottage in the neighbourhood, 
where he interdicted his attending to any of the 
roles of the order, and obliged him to follow the 
directions of m skilful physician, who prescribed 
far him a wholesome and nourishing diet. 

■ By means such as these the life of Bernard was 
preserved ; but iris pale countenance and emaciated 
form gave him the appearance of one long amee 
ready to rink into the grave '; end it was otdy by 
the constant beaming forth of hit devout and cap* 
terms spirit, that he could be regarded as a living ( 
being* Notwithstanding his constant bodily ink { 
femadaij he laboured unceasingly in tbe duties of 
the priesthood* His preaching turned ther hearts f 

of the proudest and most dissolute heaters to his 
holy propose ? and such was Ids fame, that princes j 
and even bishops would call upon him to settle ‘ 
any disputes which might arise between them* As 
a controversialist, his talents were employed on the 
most trying occasions ; and he was long engaged in 
combating the errors of the celebrated Abelard, 
who at this time disturbed the church by ids novel 
and heretical opinions. But the learning of Ber- 
ward derived its chief force from the solitary me- 
ditation to which he devoted se many of inn bourn; 
and be was accustomed to say, that the trees of j 
the lonely forest were his only masters an the 
scriptures* * 

The monastery at Ckirmax, having such a die* 
tmguisbed saint for its abbot, greatly increased in ' 
tbe number of its austere inhabitants ; and thefame * 
ef tbe order reached England, Spain, Italy, nail J 
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6mati^ in nil of which countries establishments 
Were shortly after founded, and governed accord* 
Mg to its severe rales. 

But the power of Bernard’s eloquence and re- 
putation was now about to be tried in a still move 
Conspicuous maimer than it had hitherto been 
done* Letters and ambassadors had arrived from 
the dis tr e s sed Christians of Jerusalem and Antioch, 
Supplicating for immediate aid in preserving the 
Holy Land from the mss of the infidel. The ear- 
nest and adhering style of these addresses moved 
the hearts of all men ; and it was the general per- 
suasion that immediate measures should be taken 
for sending a powerful armament of Christian war- 
riors to Syria. 

The King of France appeared as a fit and will- 
ing leader for the expedition. Godfrey of Bouillon 
had been instigated to assume the cross, from 
his r emorse ful penitence at having insulted the 
sacred authority of the Pope. The same feeling 
war at this time operating on the mind of the 
young King Louis VII. In a war with one of his 
rebellious barons, the Count of Champagne, he 
had punned his vengeance in spite of the com- 
mands of the Pontiff, and the exhortations of his 
bishops; In the siege of the city of Vitry, he had 
put many hundreds of the innocent inhabitants to 
death ; and ended a contest,. undertaken to support 
She just pretensions of the crown, by acts of the 
moss flagitious violence. 

A universal consternation reigned through the 
states of hishingdom as Louis returned from this ca- 
lamitous war. He was met on all sides by the la- 
mentations*! his subjects, and the reprobation of the 
clergy. The holy Bernard himself wrote to him r- 
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the occasion, and no mpana wpxe spared to cenymag 
him of^the crime of which he had been guilty; 
For some time these appeals were ineffectual, but at 
last they reached his heart. Hi* repentance* was 
then as violent and uncontrollable as his cruelty had 
been. He wept continually at the thought of his 
offences; refused to partake of any pleasure nr. 
even nourishment, and no longer regarded, with 
satisfaction any, of his former pursuits. Every 
measure was employed to restore bis mind to seat# 
degree pf tranquillity ; but nothing availed, 4ill th* 
letters of the Ea$ttftn< Christians, and tbeexhouta- 
tions of Eugenios, published the eall to a so** 
cond crusade. 

During the festival of Christmas, Leuttsunsmon* . 
ed an assembly of prelates and barons at Bourges, 
and declared to the august meeting hie intention 
of setting off forthwith to the Holy Land. The* 
announcement. was heard with surprise; and some 
of the. bishops and noblemen present hesitated 
whether or not to approve of the design* Sugar, 
the Abbot of Saint Denis, saw much to dread in 
the kingdom 8 being left without a ruler, and zeal- 
ously advised the. impetuous monarch la consider 
well the consequences of the step, before he ven- 
tured upon such a dil&cuk, end, in all respects, 
perilous undertaking.. Not having sufficient au- 
thority, however, to sway the king by his own 
advice, he persuaded him to seek the counsel of 
Bernard, which was done ; and the holy abbot 
returned an answer, exhorting the King to.pur- 
v sue a course so useful to Christendom and cre- 
ditable to his piety. The Pope . having' been also 
applied to respecting the King's intention, retumr 
ed a similar, answer ; and another assetgibly was 
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mmmrnd to inset at Venelay, a small town ifi 
loipndy. 

The Pontiff, owing to the circumstances of the 
papal dominions, was obliged, like his predecessor 
Urban, to excuse himself from partaking actively 
in the enterprise, and even from personally attend- 
ing the present meeting. Bnt be deputed his an* 
therity and the support of the cause to Bernard. 
He also sent letters to all the princes of Europe, 
beseec hing their aid, and promised the same re- 
wards to those who should now assume the cross* 
as had been offered at the preaching of the first 
crusade. The advice which accompanied these 
exhortations and promises, was creditable to the 
good sense and policy of Eugenius. Many of the 
miseries suffered in the former expedition were 
the result of the thoughtlessness of the knights 
and others who led the forces. He cautioned the 
chevaliera, therefore, on this occasion, not to bur- 
den themselves with hounds and falcons, nor other 
useless accompaniments, but to be provided with 
good clothing, armour, horses, and weapons. 

Bernard, by his reputation for wisdom and sanc- 
tity, bad been often engaged in public affairs of con- 
siderable importance, and bad bad sufficient power 
to heal one of the greatest schismB which had ever 
existed m the church of Rome. But at the time 
when he was called upon to rouse the princes of 
Europe to attempt the second restoration of Pales- 
tine, he had passed three years in his cell, without 
having ever left it, except once in each year, when 
ho attended the general meeting of his order. His 
cbaocater* however, and the fervent devotion of his 
soul, wore better assistants in his work, than either 
bodily strength or acquaintance with the world ; 
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and with only hi s piety to support hie ema- 
ciated and sinking frame, he commenced bis ar- 
duous undertaking. The spiritual eloquence of 
this faithful apostle of the crusades, produced the 
most astonishing effects ; and hundreds who would 
have remained unaffected by proud and studied 
orations, were melted into love and obedience by 
the humility, the meek and gentle tone, which 
distinguished all the addresses of Saint Bernard. 

A. D. 1146. The Council of Vezeley took 
place at Easter ; and the number of knights and 
others who attended the meeting was so . great* 
that the city could not afford sufficient room for 
the purposes of the assembly. It accordingly ad* 
journed to an open field on the descent of a moun- 
tain, a short distance from the town, and these, 
from a lofty platform, the venerable abbot, sur- 
rounded by bishops and princes, addressed the im- 
mense audience. His exhortations were received 
with repeated exclamations of the well-known 
war-cry, “ *Tis the will of God / 'Tis the will of 
God!” and when he had finished, the King. of 
France, with whom was his consort Eleanor of 
Guienne, fell at his knees, and devoutly received 
the consecrated cross from his hands. The uncle 
and brother of Louis followed his example* as did 
also a crowd of other noblemen. These were imi- 
tated by persons of an inferior degree ; and such 
was the multitude of those who demanded the 
sacred badge of crusaders, that the crosses which 
Bernard bad brought for the occasion, were not 
sufficiently numerous to supply the demand ; and 
be, and many other persons present, tore their 
vestments to make more of these holy ensigns. 

The success which had thug attended the fimfc 
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efforts' of the Saint, established the high reputa- 
tion he had acquired in his monastery. Every 
tongue spoke his praises ; and the moment it was 
known any where that he was employed in pub- 
lishing the crusade, the greatest confidence pre- 
vailed as to its prosperous issue. So strongly was 
the opinion fixed in the minds of the people that 
his sanctity was the best guerdon of success, that 
in a council held at Chartres, he was appointed to 
he the head and leader of the design. For some 
time he resolutely refused to accept of a station 
for which he felt himself totally unfit; but the 
commands of the Pope prevailed over his repug- 
nance ; and he at length consented to proceed with 
the enterprise to which he had already so greatly 
contributed. 

In prosecution of the design which had been 
formed of obtaining the assistance of the most 
powerful European princes, Bernard set out for 
Germany, immediately after having received the 
important charge above mentioned. He arrived 
at Spires just as the Emperor Conrade the Third 
had summoned a diet of the States, to deliber- 
ate on the affairs of the empire. The renown 
of the missionary secured him respect ; but Con- 
rade had lately suffered greatly from the disturbed 
state of his dominions, and was unwilling to hazard 
ain enterprise which would require his absence, 
and probably plunge his government again into 
disorder. Bernard, however, replied to all these 
considerations of the Emperor, by assuring him 
that the church, which had given him the impe- 
rial crown, would also take care to preserve him 
in its enjoyment ; and one day, while performing 
service before the princes who composed the diet, 
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he burst out into such a passionate display of efor t 
quence on the subject so near his heart, that his 
astonished auditors yielded to his persuasions, and 
most of them, Conrade being the first to set the 
example, threw themselves on their knees, and 
with tears and exclamations of the most devout 
emotion, swore to follow the will of their Saviour, 
whithersoever it might carry them. 

The flame thus kindled, almost instantaneously 
enveloped, in one general blaze of wild enthusiasm, 
nearly the whole of Germany. Bernard was every 
where seen, and his presence produced the effect 
of a celestial vision. Miracles were said to attend 
bis steps ; and the crowds who followed him tore 
his garments, in order to possess some relic, how*, 
ever trifling, of so glorious a saint. Wherever he 
preached, the inhabitants o£ the district left their 
homes, and assumed the cross, whatever might bet 
their age or rank in society. The world thus 
seemed again to undergo the great moral convul- 
aion which had attended the preaching of the first 
crusade ; and the progress of all ordinary aflaim 
was stopped, as being no longer worthy of re* 
gard. 

On the Abbot’s returning to France, he found 
that, during his absence, the arrangements for the 
expedition had made little progress. His pre- 
sence, however, quickly restored a spirit of acti- 
vity and zeal ; and in a meeting held at Etampes, 
measures were finally taken for the departure of 
the armament. Deputies also from the King of 
Sicily, whose dominions had been threatened by 
the Saracens, offered to provide the crusaders with 
ships and provisions ; but the chiefs, blind to the 
advantages of a route by sea, rejected the valuable 
proposal. 
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...The several divisions of the twoarmiea el Louis 
sod the Emperor, assemb led under their respec- 
tive chiefs at Menu and Ratisbonne. Bat diffi- 
culties were experienced at the very omtset of the 
expedition, from tbs want of money; and it was 
only by laying large impositions on the Jem, and 
ty levying enormous taxes from all classes of pee* 
pie, that the enterprise waa enabled to proceed* 
Hie misery to which. Louis reduced bin people by 
these proceedings, did not hinder bis belief in the 
merit of his undertak i ng ; and his devotion coots* 
uued to bum with equal ardour as at the tint. 
Bat the wise and cautions Abbot of Saint Denis, 
whom he left in charge of the government, appro* 
handed the direst effects from the procedure of the 
King, and wept over him, as if be already saw dm 
misery which would easue from the ULtimed ex* 
pedidon. 

Louis, shortly after this,, arrived at Constants 
npple, at the bead of a hundred thousand pilgrims, 
and be was speedily followed by the Emperor Con* 
rede. But the march of the German crusadem 
waa attended with many difficulties ; and a fright- 
fril storm overthrew their tents with destructive 
violence, when they had nearly reached the im- 
perial city. The troubles* however, which as- 
sailed them on their advance to Constantinople, 
were not to be compared with those which punn- 
ed them from that Wage of their jonraey. The 
throne of Alexis waa occupied by Manuel his 
grandson, who now exercised the same arts as that 
monarch employed against the leaders of the first 
emend* The most bitter hatred existed between 
the rival Emperors of the East mid West; end the 
dirfibe whjph hod long been harboured by the 
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rulers of die two great divisions of the Roman 
world, was at present further increased by the ru^ 
mour which had gained ground respecting the hostile 
intentions of the Germans against the successor of 
Constantine. In every part of their march, there- 
fibre, the crusaders found themselves assailed by 
the troops of Manuel, who, not daring to proceed 
to open warfare, fell upon and destroyed whatever 
stragglers were found from the main body, and, by 
prohibiting the inhabitants of the cities near which 
they passed from furnishing them with provisions, 
reduced them to the greatest distress. Wearied 
by this harassing march, they reached the moun- 
tains of Cappadocia, when they were nearly sink- 
ing unto the earth by the united effects of sickness, 
fatigue, and want of food ; and in this Condition 
they were obliged to meet the sudden onset of the 
Saracens, who had watched their approach, and 
now pnt thousands of them to the sword. 

The French, who had been equally convinced 
of the perfidy of Mannel as the Germans, pursu- 
ed the route of the latter, full of indignation a- 
gainst the subtle and deceitful Greek. As they 
approached Nice, rumours reached them of the 
fatal defeat of their companions ; and Louis, im- 
patient to know the extent of the misfortune, has- 
tened to meet the Emperor Conrade in his retreat. 
The two monarchs fell into each others arms, and 
wept bitterly over the misfortunes which they had 
experienced, and at the apprehension of the worse 
woes which still threatened them. Conrade had 
himself been twice wounded in the late battle, and 
nearly the whole of bis army bad perished. Of the 
knights who attended him, all had lost their horses 
and stores ; and only a miserable wreck was left of 
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the proud and boasting armament which aet oat 
frppi R&tisbonne. Reduced to this miserable 
plight, the Emperor in vain endeavoured to per- 
suade his barons to continue the enterprise. They 
bad already experienced enough of the general- 
ship of their master, and of the resistance which 
they had to expect from the enemy. He was, 
therefore, obliged to take a mournful farewell of 
Louis, and return to Constantinople, receiving, 
when he arrived there, the most flattering atten- 
tions from Manuel, who was willing to hide the 
satisfaction he felt at bis defeat, under the smiles 
of a pretended friendship. 

A. D. 1148. It was now the depth of winter, 
and the French crusaders were pursuing their toil- 
some march through the desolate country of 
Phrygia. Every .obstacle which the rigour of the 
season, or the bleak and depopulated nature of 
the land, could oppose to their progress, assailed 
them on the way; hut their courage remained 
undaunted ; and they at length reached the banks 
of the Meander, where the enemy appeared to 
dispute their passage. The battle which ensued 
was fought with desperate courage on both sides ; 
but the French were victorious, and they resumed 
their route with the most fervent hopes of final 
success. These, however, were speedily damped 
by the untoward event of a defeat, which followed 
close upon the late triumph. Having to traverse 
a lofty mountain, the first division of the forces, 
under the command of the Seigneur de Tail la- 
bourg, received orders to halt on the heights till the 
rest of the army should come up, when the whole 
was to descend into the plain in order of battle. 

Meeting with aQtbing to impede their march, 
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the troops of the Lord de Taillebourg quickly 
reached the spot where they were ordered to wait 
for their companions. But the wild and dreary 
aspect of the mountains offered little temptation 
to repose ; and the Queen and several other ladies, 
who were under the protection of the Seigneur, 
persuaded him to continue his route till they 
should find a place for encampment more salted 
to their taste. Bat no sooner had the French 
squadrons forsaken their strong position on the 
hUls, than it was occupied by the Turks. In the 
mean time, the remainder of the Christains came apt 
and as they had no idea bat that the figures thty 
saw moving about in the distance were their com- 
rades, they hesitated not to break their ranks, and 
prepare for pitching the tents. Suddenly every 
rock and defile were teeming with Mussulmans. 
The crusaders, unable to recover from their panics 
perished before they could offer any resistance ; 
and Louis owed his life to the loyalty of a few of 
his nobles, who rallied round him at the moment 
<of danger. Thirty of these brave men perished in 
the defence of their master ; and after their defeat, 
Louis placed his back against a rock, and conti- 
nued the figbt alone, till the Saracens who at- 
tacked him growing weary, and not knowing his 
rank, left him, to pursue an easier and more pro- 
fitable victory. 

The news of this battle, with a report of the 
King's death, quickly reached Europe, and the 
most lively distress prevailed throughout the do- 
minions of the unfortunate monarch. But even 
the desperate defeat which he bad suffered, was 
not sufficient to persuade him to return to Europe, 
without sacrificing more blood and treasure to the 
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overtaking. ; He rescued the command of the 
forces to Gilbert, an old and celebrated warrior, 
and to Everard des Barres, Grand-master of the 
Templars, Th^ir marph through Pamphylia was 
attended with the usual evils of famine and dis*- 
ease, and their only hope lay in the expectation of 
finding in the Greek city of Attalie some relief to 
their sufferings. But what was their consteniar 
tion, on arriving at this place, to find its gates 
fast closed against them, and their application far 
shelter from the tempestuous and bitter atmo- 
sphere treated 'with indifference ! 

The misery of the crusaders was now complete. 
They had neither clothing nor provisions, and were 
exposed, without a chance of shelter, to the destruc- 
tive effects of the season. Every day saw their 
numbers thinned by the most cruel of deaths. Bid 
nothing could afford a stronger proof of the King's 
devotion and firmness of character, than his con- 
duct on this occasion. He implored his followers 
to remain with him, and pursue their design, 
whatever might be the difficulties of the way, 
promising to share with them all he had, and to 
shrink from no peril or suffering which it might 
be necessary to endure. But his barons, however 
moved by these supplications, saw the utter im- 
possibility of remaining where they were, or en- 
deavouring any further progress, without bringing 
upon themselves inevitable destruction. They, 
therefore, refused to listen to his entreaties, and 
only blamed him for not turning his arms against 
the false and barbarous Greek. 

Aa the Christians saw no other means of de- 
liverance from their misery, it was with some 
degree of satisfaction they received . an intimate 
e 2 
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from the governor of Attalie, that he Would ft!** 
nisfa them with a certain number of vessels, in 
which they might return to Europe, or proceed 
wherever they chose. The offer was accept- 
ed 5 but several weeks passed before the ships ap- 
peared ; mid then it was found, that only a part 
<of the army could be transported in the small and 
ill-prepared fleet. To those who were to remain 
at Attalie, and pursue their journey over land, 
Louis gave liberal supplies of money, and appoint- 
ed two noblemen of rank and character as their 
leaders. But the late of these poor wretches was 
of the most calamitous kind. The Turks, finding 
them reduced to so small a number, attacked them 
without intermission. The Greeks continued to 
refuse them admission into the city. Their two 
leaders forsook them, and they all perished either 
by the sword of the Saracens, or in a nun at- 
tempt to march into Cilicia. Lonis had directed 
his course towards Antioch, and arrived there in 
safety with his queen, and the small portion of 
his army, which he had been able to save from 
the disasters that had attended his route. Ray- 
mond of Poictiers, who was then prince of An- 
tioch, was zealously employed in defending him- 
eelf against the approaches of the Saracens. The 
arrival of Lou» gave him hopes of being able to 
form a powerful army to meet the enemy ; and he 
used every means likely to persuade die King to 
remain in his principality ; but nothing availed to 
induce Louis to defer his visit to Jerusalem. 
Raymond, however, continued his entreaties ; and, 
finding himself so unsuccessful with the King, he 
next turned the whole force of his pemuasions to- 
wards the Queen, who was his niece. The dm- 
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rftder of Eleanor was no ornament to the cause 
in which she had pretended to engage herself. 
She is reported to have been devoted to gaiety 
and voluptuousness ; and when her persuasions 
excited the suspicions of the King, and convinced 
him still more of his duty to leave the court of 
Antioch for the sepulchre of the Saviour, she u- 
nited with her uncle in a project to dissolve the 
marriage between herself and Louis. The King, 
on finding this to be the case, had her secured one 
night ; and, having brought her into the camp, im- 
mediately took his departure. 

Louis lost no time in pressing his march to- 
wards Jerusalem; and when he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the Holy City, he was met by 
multitudes of the inhabitants, who came out to es- 
cort him into the town, and who, in almost impious 
imitation of the scene which took place on Christ's 
entry into Jerusalem, carried olive branches in 
their hands, and made the air resound with their 
exclamations of — “ Blessed is be who cometh in 
the name of the Lord !** The arrival of the French 
King was rendered still more joyful by that of the 
Emperor Conrade, who reached Jerusalem about 
the same time ; and the most flattering hopes were 
conceived by the inhabitants of the Holy City, 
that they might now again defy the power of the 
Moslem. 

In an assembly, which was shortly after held at 
Ptolemais, it was determined that an attempt 
should be immediately made to obtain possession 
of the strong and important town of Damascus. 
Various other projects had been formed by Ray- 
mond of Antioch, and others of the Christian prin- 
ces i but the quarrel which had taken place re- 
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•peering the imprudent .Eleanor, prevented the 
presence of the former ; and among the high- horn 
women, who formed part of the noble assembly at 
Ptolemais, the Queen of France had no place. 
Disputes of other kinds prevailed over the minds 
of several of the chiefs whose union was neces- 
sary to the success of any great undertaking ; and, 
encouraged as the faithful were by the presence of 
so many distinguished princes and warriors, they 
had yet reaeon to tremble for the effects which 
discord might hourly produce among them. . 

The command of the army was shared between 
Baldwin the Third, King of Jerusalem, the Em- 
peror Conrade, and the King of France. Early in 
the spring it began its march, and, after some short 
delays, encamped about June, within sight of Da? 
mascus ; and on the spot where Saint Paul is sup- 
posed to have seen the awful vision to which he 
owed his conversion. Situated in the valley form- 
ed by the two mountainous ridges known by the 
names of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, this ancient city 
was celebrated, as well for the loveliness of the 
surrounding country, as for its splendour an<| opu- 
lence. The rivers of Abaua and Pharphar pouret^ 
their delicious waters along its plains; and its grovesl 
of fig-trees and of the most fragrant shrubs re- 
sounded continually with the melody of birds and 
the murmur of cooling fountains. “ The head of 
Syria is Damascus,” * was the language of the 
Prophet ; and the Emperor Julian, or the writer of 
the letters attributed to him, breaking out into rap- 
ture at the thought of its lovely valleys, and ferti- 
lizing rivers and streamlets, claims for it the appel- 
lation of the Eye of the East. 


* Isaiah Vii. 8. 
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The power of Noureddin at the time when the 
Christians appeared in the plains of Damascus, 
had been increased by the continual successes 
of his victorious arms. The wisdom of this 
distinguished Mosul man was equal to his val- 
our ; and he secured his conquests by a prudence 
and policy as admirable in the eyes of his subjects 
as his heroism. Of all the inferior states of 
Syria, the city of Damascus was the only one which 
retained its independence, aad that had already 
been threatened repeatedly by Noureddin. The 
character of the governor, who was slothful and 
unwarlike, tempted die assailants to renew their 
preparations for the conquest of so important a 
place ; but the Christians suddenly appeared in the 
field, and the Saracens were compelled to pause 
in their career. 

The rich groves and vineyards by which the 
northern and western sides of Damascus were sur- 
rounded, served as places of concealment to nume- 
rous bodies of archers, who were stationed there 
immediately on the approach of die crusaders. 
Lofty walls defended the city on the other sides ; 
and the Christians preferred attempting to pass the 
ambushes and intrenchtnents of the north and 
west, to attacking these formidable ramparts. Af- 
ter a long and fierce encounter, which, from the na- 
ture of the defence, was frequently slackened and 
again commenced, the enemy began to retreat from 
his several holds, and fled to the river which bath- 
ed the walls of the city. Here the conflict was 
recommenced with fresh fury. The three kings 
performed prodigies of valour ; and the Emperor 
Conrads waged single combat with a gigantic Sa- 
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neen, burled him from his horse, and with' » 
single blow severed him in two. 

Nothing now appeared to oppose the speedy re- 
duction of Damascus ; and the chiefs, before follow- 
ing up their success, employed several days in consi- 
dering who was to enjoy the government of the splen- 
did city. The Count of Flanders succeeded in ob- 
taining a decision in his favour ; but the other 
chiefs, no longer caring about a conquest from which 
they were to derive no personal advantage, speedily 
lost their zeal for the prosecution of the enterprise; 
and, after many disputes, the siege was recom- 
menced, Under every disadvantage which could re- 
sult from indifference and dissension. By an un- 
fortunate error in generalship the army was re- 
moved from the post it had gained with so much 
difficulty, and from which the assault of the town 
was comparatively easy, to one in which its attacks 
were opposed by the strong towers and ramparts; 
in which the besieged placed their principal reli- 
ance. A large body of new forces was in the 
meantime added to the reassured garrison ; and af- 
ter a few feeble attempts, the Christians raised the 
siege, and fled before the princes of Aleppo and 
Mossul, who were said to be on their march to 
Damascus. We cannot stop to inquire to whom 
the disgrace of this defeat, in the moment of vic- 
tory, chiefly belongs. It is most likely to have re- 
sulted from the general spirit of discord which al- 
most invariably prevailed among the leaden of tho 
army, when any prize lay in the way which could 
not be easily divided. The evil consequence^ 
however, of the event were immediately felt. In 
an assembly of chiefs held shortly after their re- 
treat, the siege of Ascalon was proposed as an en- 
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terprise likely to prove successful. But neither 
amity nor enthusiasm any longer existed among 
die several divisions of the army, or the princes 
who led them. The Emperor Conrade, therefore, 
hade adieu to the Holy Land, without further 
tempting the calamitous fate which had hitherto at- 
tended him, and Louis followed him to Europe a 
few months after. 

Thus ended the second crusade, the events of 
which are far less worthy of attention, than the 
characters which they bring into notice* Immense 
masses of the populace of France, Germany and 
Italy, were roused by a sudden and tumultuous ex- 
citement of passion and devotion ; but after the first 
fervour of enthusiasm passed away, the misery 
which had been caused by the taxes and extortions 
of the princes engaged in this expedition, was felt in 
its lull extent* The operations of the army were 
marked, from beginning to end, by the weakness 
and incapacity of its chiefs. The narrative of its 
progress is one continued detail of disgrace and 
suffering ; and not a single instance occurs of any 
event which might relieve the gloomy uniformity 
of the recital. Not even the influence of enthu- 
siasm can be discovered as affording alleviation to 
the distresses of the perishing crusaders. The 
flame seems to have burnt itself out, almost as 
soon as they left their native land ; and they yield- 
ed unresistingly to the alternate attacks of the Mus- 
sulmans and disease and famine. 

But it was not from the want of personal bra- 
very in thedriefe, or of ability and undaunted de- 
votion in the principal instigators of the expedi- ‘ 
tion, that it. failed of- sticcess. Bernard was far 
superior to Peter the Hermit, both in learning 
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strength of intellect, and general ( reputation. He 
placed a reliance on the external signs of penitence* 
and sacrificed, his health to austerities, which a 
more rational view of religious duty teaches us to 
regard as contrary to the simplicity of our faith. 
But it was only in the excess of bis mortifications 
that he differed from the greatest and most nnir 
versally venerated ornaments of the church, and in 
an age when rigid fastings and corporeal penan- 
ces, were an essential part of practical piety, tbo 
strictness of his life, is only an additional proof o£ 
his faith and sincerity. 

Saint Bernard had many qualities, both of 
mind and disposition, which claimed the respect 
of his cotemporaries, and ought to render hie 
memory venerable to posterity. He. was thcK 
roughly versed in all the learning of his profession ; 
and his mind, deeply imbued with the sanctity of 
spiritual meditation, was richly stored with thoughts: 
and images that gave a powerful charm to bis dis~ 
course. Amid all his attentions to the burden- 
some ordinances of that superstitious age, be re- 
tained a clear apprehension of the pure doctrines 
of our faith ; and used to say, when speaking of 
God, that he toqk hold of him by his two feet, 
his justice, and his mercy ; by the one, that bo 
might never sink into slothfulness or forgetfulness 
of his condition ; and by the other, that he might 
be Bafe from despair. Of his humanity, and so* 
periority to some of the most frightful errors of . 
the times, we have a memorable instance in his 
conduct respecting the Jews of Germany. Whqn 
the first crusaders were traversing that country, 
thousands of the miserable Israelites perished, k 
will be remembered, by the Christiau.swonh The 
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same savage barbarities were again about to be 
committed by the followers of Louis and Conradeu 
But Bernard came forth as the protector of the 
trembling Jews. “ They are not to be destroyed 
or persecuted, ” said he, “ but to be converted ; 99 
and this enlightened address saved them from the 
massacre which impended over them. 

On the return of the crusaders from Syria, the 
whole blame of the disasters which had accrued 
from the expedition was ascribed to the venerable 
abbot. But he bore the abuse so plentifully 
heaped upon his name with the most perfect re* 
signation, and rejoiced that he was calumniated, 
rather than Providence blasphemed. 

Look the Seventh, though greatly wanting in 
the prudence which it became him as a monarch 
to cultivate, possessed many qualities which en- 
titled him to respect ; and had it been bis lot to . 
have engaged in the first, instead of the second 
crusade, there is reason to believe be would have 
been a powerful assistant to the cause. His va- 
lour was of the most chivalrous kind; and in the 
disastrous battle in which be lost the flower of his . 
army, he equalled, by his prowess, the actions of 
the ancient heroes.. We must also regard with * 
respect a man who, notwithstanding all the mis- 
fortunes which he suffered, and the many tempta* 
tions he had to swerve from the course, continued . 
to follow what he deemed his duty, when desert- 
ed fry nearly all his friends, and in the face of dan- . 
ger and even ruin. The bravery of Godfrey, 
though perhaps cooler and steadier, shone not 
more conspicuously in the fierce onset of battle; 
or in the endurance of suffering. Nor was the 
piety qf that chief superior tothe devotion of the 
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King of France, if we are to jndge of them by 
their resolute performance of the task to which 
they had pledged their faith. In the midst of all 
his troubles, Louis never dreamed of freeing him- 
self, by returning to Europe, without finishing his 
pilgrimage ; and when most harassed by his own 
sufferings, and those of his army, he as scrupulous- 
ly attended to all the exercises of devotion, as 
when at home in his palace. 

The Emperor Conrade appears to have been 
a prince whose greatest error was his indecision 
of character. He had wisdom enough to per- 
ceive the danger to which he would he exposing 
himself, by leaving his dominions ; but his resolu- 
tion and judgment both forsook him at the first 
impulse of enthusiasm. He was brave and de- ' 
vout, but unskilful, it would seem, in the conduct 
of an army ; and the rude multitude, who had only 
Peter the Hermit for their guide, were not ex- 
posed to a more terrible destruction than that 
which overwhelmed the imperial forces. 

There are many other interesting portraits pre- 
sented to us in the narrative of this crusade ; but 
we must not dwell longer on them. Suger, Abbot 
of Saint Denis, would otherwise merit our re- 
gard. His prudent advice to the King was cal- 
culated to save France from some of the worst 
calamities to which that nation had been yet ex- 
posed ; and his shortly after determining to head 
a crusade himBelf, represents him in the character 
of a devotee, who had sincerity, patriotism, and 
good sense to save a kingdom from ruin; but 
enough of fervour to brave, at the age of seventy, 
and when his personal good only was concerned, 
the perils of a desperate warfare. Ibis excellent 
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man, however, died before he could cany his de- 
sign into execution ; but he had proceeded into 
Germany, and collected a large body of persons 
ready to follow him as their leader. 

The second crusade, though monarchs headed 
the enterprise, and men of the greatest piety fur- 
thered it by their prayers, wanted many of the 
aids to success which had attended that of the 
Hermit. The excitement, if as general, was not 
so essentially popular. The funds by which it 
was supported, were derived from taxes and imr 
positions, instead of the free devotion of the peo- 
ple ; and the host of high-spirited and generous 
nobles, who sold their estates to arm their bold 
retainers for the war, had their place ill supplied by 
the princes of two impoverished kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


ACCUMULATING DISASTERS OF TfiK EASTERN CHRISTIANS.- — 
It&USAUM SURRENDERS TO SALADlN.— ^THE THIRD CRUSADE. 

AD. 1152. The same difference may be per- 
ceived between the first crusade, and the after 
expeditions known by that name, as between the 
first wild burnt of a mountain torrent from its bed, 
and the current of its waters when they hare 
reached the plain, and run on in a languid course, 
which only reminds us of its origin, when some 
accident of the elements widens or quickens it. 
It is the observation of Gibbon, that, “ however 
splendid it may seem, a regular story of the cru- 
sades would exhibit the perpetual return of the 
same causes and effects; and the frequent at- 
tempts for the defence or recovery of the Holy 
Land, would appear so many faint and unsuccess- 
ful copies of the original.” Were the story of 
the crusades, indeed, only valuable for the splen- 
dour with which common opinion^may invest it, 
the remark of the historian would be as correct, 
in regard to the importance of the narrative, as it 
is in respect to its interest. But history is not 
written to affect the mind with brilliant exhibi- 
tions or romantic incidents. If it often chance 
to have the charm of fiction, it is only because 
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truth in sometimes as strange, or “ stranger 
than fiction.” Its proper object is to build a 
bridge over the dark chasm of the past ; to be in 
all respects the reflex of prophesy, and aid ns to 
look back, by the skilful employment of human 
learning, as the latter, by a divine power, enables 
us to look forward. But the record which is given 
us of past events is, therefore, equally valuable, 
whether they have flown on in a regular or inter- 
rupted course, whether one age has been the pat- 
tern of another, or totally its opposite. In the 
one instance, we shall be able to discover bow 
long certain motives of action can exist without 
being worn out ; and, in the other, how suddenly 
they can be destroyed or neutralized by a change 
of circumstances. 

If there were nothing else worthy of notice 
in the accounts which have been handed down 
respecting the various crusades, there would be 
sufficient to interest us in the picture which they 
present of so many thousands of men, not mere- 
ly of different countries, but of different periods, 
uniting in one grand and uniform pursuit — it be- 
ing the second great phenomenon in the Holy 
Wars, that they were so many times revived, and 
continued to excite popular passion in their favour 
for nearly two hundred years. But to return to 
our narrative. 

The discouraging termination of the second 
crusade, added 'greatly to the distresses of the Sy- 
rian Christians ; and the fame of Noureddin seemed 
to threaten them with immediate ruin. Baymond 
had fallen in battle with the Saracen shortly after 
the siege of Damascus, and bis death was follow- 
ed by the dismemberment of his principality, many 
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of the towns of which, left without a Master; re- 
signed their liberties to the Moslem chief without | 

a struggle. Baldwin of Jerusalem had, with dif- j 

Acuity, in the beginning of his reign, freed him- * 

self from the controul of his mother Melisinda ; s 

but since that time, she had continued to recover $ 

or retain a considerable part of the royal authority. * 

She was a conspicuous personage in the council (| 

assembled at Ptolemais, on the arrival of Louis * 

and Conrade, and she made her voice to be heard r 

in every debate of any importance. At the pe- t, 

riod of which we are now speaking, she had || 

carried her ambition so far as to dispute openly with ^ 

her son for the enjoyment* of sovereign authority ; 
and the schism offered the enemy a strong tempta- ^ 
tion to attack the kingdom thus badly governed. Jj0( 
An assault was actually made on the Holy City ^ 
by a band of adventurous Saracens ; and had Me- ^ 
lisinda and her son been tbe only defenders or ^ 
counsellors of the state, it must have speedily fallen j| 
into the hands of the enemy ; but this misfortune ^ 
was averted by the bravery of several members of ^ 
the orders of religious knights. ^ 

The principality of Edessa, whose late unfor- ^ , 
turiate master Jocelin died in a Turkish prison, ^ j 
was soon after depopulated of its Christian inha- ^ 
bitants, and returned to the possession of the Sa- ^ 
racens. The desolating conquests of the enemy, ^ 
which were thus daily threatening the dominions ^ 
of the faithful in the East, if they could be wit- ^ 
nessed in Europe with only so much of enthusiasm ^ 
that it ceased with the influx of distress and fa- ^ 
mine, operated differently on the minds of the ^ 
Syrian Christians themselves. They had come ^ 
out as pilgrims, but they were now the settled in- 
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habitants of the lam! ; and many of them had been 
in the country, and felt attached to it, not only for 
fts holiness, but for its being the land of their na- 
tivity. Where none of these feelings operated, and 
the subject was considered as a mere matter of 
ordinary concern, there were many reasons to make 
the approach of the Saracens an event dreadful to 
the Christians. They lAight worship the Saviour 
in any part of the earth, and in their native coun- 
try, or that of their forefathers ; they might quick- 
ly form new feelings of patriotism and affec- 
tion ; but if would not be so easy for them to find 
A home in the parent-land, or the means of exist- 
ence ; and this apprehension extended from die 
meanest burgher to the proudest knights and no- 
bles, and to the King of Jerusalem himself. 

It was not, therefore, out of a mere principle of 
chivalry or devotion that Baldwin proceeded to 
the siege of Ascalon, but from motives of interest, 
which greatly added to the vigour with which the 
spirit of knighthood inspired him. Ascalon was 
an important post of defence to Egypt ; and its 
possession would be, in the present situation of 
affairs, a most valuable advantage to the Chris- 
tians. But it was protected by fortifications that 
seemed to defy attack ; and its bold and well pro- 
visioned garrison was sufficiently strong to meet the 
threats of the besieging forces. The Christian name, 
however, still continued to be dreaded in Asca- 
lon ; and it was only by the greatest exertions the 
Saracen chiefs could preserve the people from de- 
spair. Hie siege had continued for two months, 
when a fleet arrived from Europe with several 
bands of pilgrims on board. Gerard of Sidon was 
already at the* head of fifteen vessels ; and this re- 
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inforeement, both of the sea and land forces, pro- 
duced the most joyful excitement throughout the 
Christian camp* Had it not been for the cautious 
and unceasing activity of the Mussulman chiefs, 
Ascalon must have at once fallen into the hands 
of the besiegers ; but every precaution was used 
to preserve the defences of the city ; and at night 
huge glass lanterns were suspended from lofty 
buildings, to prevent a surprise during the dark- 
ness. By these means they continued a success- 
ful resistance to all the efforts of the Christians ; 
and five months had passed without the latter hav- 
ing gained any important advantage. A fleet from 
Egypt brought reinforcements about this time to 
the city ; and this seems to have urged the Chris- 
tians to a more vigorous attack. From a move- 
able tower of prodigious size, they assailed the 
enemy with such force, that it seemed impossible 
the ramparts should be any longer defended, 
till at length the Saracens determined upon at- 
tempting the destruction of the formidable ma- 
chine. In order to effect this important project, 
they cast a quantity of wood under the part of the 
walls by which the tower was placed. On this 
wood they poured oil and other combustibles, to 
which they immediately set fire, expecting that the 
sudden combustion would speedily destroy the ma- 
chine. But, as when a similar experiment was 
tried at the siege of Jerusalem, the wind drove 
the flames with great force against the ramparts, and 
the fortifications speedily took fire. Through the 
whole of the day and night the wind continued to 
fan the flames ; and just as the mom was dawn- 
ing, the terrified inhabitants heard the walls tum- 
ble with a horrid crash to the earth. The Chris- 
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tian warriors roused themselves at the qpise, and 
ran towards the breach. A party of Templars 
rushed into the city, and others of the army pre- 
pared to follow them ; but, to their astonishment, 
the holy knights had placed guards against the 
place of entrance, either* to forbid their fellow- 
warriors to follow, or to give them false intelligence. 
While, however,'* they were engaged in pillage, 
which they hoped to enjoy entirely by themselves, 
the Saracens recovered from their consternation, 

• rallied a few of their best soldiers, and, turning 
upon the Templars, speedily pnt them to flight. 
In vain the dishonourable chevaliers locked for 
help. None of their comrades were near, and they 
perished nearly to a man. 

The success with which this first band of their 
enemies was repulsed, encouraged the Moslems to 
make a still farther resistance to the approach of 
the besiegers ; and in a little time the latter were 
obliged to retreat to their camp, and give up all 
idea of the immediate possession of the city. So 
disgusted were the King of Jerusalem and several 
of the noblemen in the army with this event, that 
they proposed raising the siege, and returning 
home ; but the prayers of the ecclesiastics* and the 
advantageous position which they now held, in- 
duced them to determine on renewing the assault 
the following day. At the hour proposed, the 
besiegers commenced their attack; the Saracens 
gave way; and it was evident to the inhabitants 
that the city could hold out but a short time 
longer. Uttering the most melancholy laments, 
therefore, they implored the chiefs not to continue 
a defence which would only expose them to stilj 
greater evils, or uselessly prolong their presen 
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suffering*. A deputation was accordingly sent to 
the Christian camp, and a proposal made to sur- 
render the city, on the condition that the inhabitants 
should be permitted to leave it in safety in three 
days. The chiefs assembled in council received the 
surrender of the place with the greatest astonishment, 
and, as they had entertained little hope of such 
speedy success, attributed it solely to the provi- 
dential interference of God. 

A. D. 1163. We must pass rapidly over the 
events which intervened between this period and 
the preparations for the Third Crusade. Baldwin 
continued to resist the arms of Noureddin with 
various success ; but shortly after, having succeed- 
ed in repressing the attempts of the Turks in the 
principality of Antioch, he died by poison, admi- 
nistered to him by a Syrian physician. His cha- 
racter rendered him, in general, the favourite of 
his subjects ; but instances are on record of his 
disregard of truth and justice, when his personal 
advantage required their sacrifice. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he had given permission to some Arab 
tribes to settle themselves on the pasture-lands of 
Faneas, where they had remained for some years 
in perfect confidence of his good faith. But it so 
happened that he found himself in want of money, 
and, without regard either to his knighthood or 
his religion, he seized the flocks and herds of the 
Arabs, and, with the price they brought, paid his 
debts. But he was amply punished for his disho- 
nesty, by the defeats which he shortly after suffer- 
ed ; and many of his bravest knights and barons, 
among whom was the Grand-master of the Tem- 
plars, were taken prisoners by Noureddin. 

Baldwin was succeeded by bis brother Amaury, 
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who was abhorred by every class of the people, 
and was threatened, at the commencement of his 
reign, hy a faction which proposed to change the 
order of succession, in order to exclude him from 
the throne. Bat having overcome his domestic 
enemies, he tamed his thoughts towards Egypt, 
the condition of which was favourable to his hos- 
tile intentions. The rivalsbip which existed be- 
tween the pretenders to the favour of the Caliph, 
destroyed the peace of the country ; and when the 
King of Jerusalem reached the borders of the 
Nile, he met an army, which speedily yielded to 
his better disciplined forces. At length the Vizier 
Bargain, whose authority was threatened by the 
approach of his rival, under the protection of one 
of the Emirs of Noureddin, solicited the assist- 
ance of the Christians, and offered to requite their 
services with the roost liberal rewards. But he 
was slain in battle before his allies could render 
him the aid required, and his enemy Chaver was 
put in possession of the government. The latter, 
however, now began to discover the error into which 
he had fallen, by calling in an ally so powerful and 
ambitious as Noureddin. The captain of that vic- 
torious Moslem refused to leave the country, which 
he had reduced to the will of Chaver ; and the 
latter, seeing no method of freeing himself from 
his treacherous friends, determined to seek the al- 
liance of the Christians, who were on their march 
towards Cairo. By their assistance, he succeeded 
in forcing the enemy into Bilbeis, from whence, 
after three months, he was obliged to retreat by 
capitulation. Soon after this, Noureddin suffered 
another defeat near Tripoli ; and the Moslems be- 
gan to tremble for the safety of their possessions. 
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till the enthusiasm of their renowned leader, ity 
stored their courage, and again led them to vie-, 
tory. A new and formidable expedition was then 
determined on by Noureddin and the Caliph of 
Bagdad, and Egypt wa$ threatened with an invn-* 
sion by their united forces. 

Amaury, .on receiving intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings, assembled a council at Naplousa, and an 
army was quickly raised to assist the Vizier of 
Egypt in the defence of the country. The treaty 
of alliance having been ratified, the Christians of- 
fered the enemy battle near Cairo, and succeeded 
in driving him from his intrenchments ; but the 
advantage thus gained was not pursued ; and the 
Saracens retreated without much loss to Alexan- 
dria. The consequence, however, of the defeat, 
which they had suffered, was the present tranquil- 
lity of Egypt ; and the King of Jerusalem return- 
ed to his dominions, loaded with tbp qranificqnt 
presents of the Vizier C haver. 

But the riches and magnificence of Cairo had 
awakened the ambition and avarice of Amaury. 
On his return to Palestine, he is said tq bpve 
looked with contempt on the narrow boundaries 
of his kingdom, and to have regretted that he bpd . 
left Egypt unconquered. His jnarriage with thp 
niece of the Greek Emperor Manuel did not con- 
tribute to lesson his ambitious desires ; and be at 
length invited his uncle to join with him in an at- 
tack on the country which had so strongly excit- 
ed his avarice. 

When the enterprise was proposed in coun- . 
cp, opinion was greatly divided ; on the subr , 
ject. The Hospitallers, whose luxury had her 
gun already to make large revenues necessary to . 
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their support, were greatly in favour of the be* 
siegers ; most of the barons also, to whom the 
same necessities rendered so rich a prize an object 
of desire, expressed similar sentiments; bat to 
the honour of the Templars be it spoken, they re* 
•is ted with energy and eloquence the prosecution 
of a design, which they declared would be a vio- 
lation of Christian faith. The treaty which had 
been made it was not for them to break, with- 
out any reason but their desire of spoil ; and, even 
considered in a political point of view, the state 
of the kingdom was not such as to render an ush 
dertaking of great hazard and difficulty advisable 
at that time. But these reasons were overruled 
by the King and bis less honourable counsellors, 
and the invasion of Egypt was finally determined 
upon. 

A. D. 1168. The Christian army directed its first 
movements towards Bilbeis, which it took by as* 
writ, and pat the whole of the population to the 
sword. From this place, it proceeded by rapid 
marches on the route to Cairo, where the terrified 
Egyptians expected to see its banners displayed 
in triumph over their ruined country. But all the 
efforts which despair could make, had been em« 
ployed to avert the coming blow. Noureddin bad 
been summoned to tbeir assistance, and the troops 
assembled on which confidence could be best 
placed in this extremity. In addition, however, 
to these measures, they employed one which pro- 
mised a still better chance of success, and seal 
ambassadors to Amatury, offering him a vast sum 
of money to withdraw his forces. The King of 
Jerusalem had been already rendered doubtful as 
to the final issue of the contest. The preparations 

VOL. II. G 
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made by the Egyptians, convinced him that the 
conquest would not be so easily achieved as he 
had at first imagined, and the approach of Nou- 
reddin’s troops, filled him with apprehensions for his 
safety. Without any great unwillingness, there* 
fore, he assented to the proposals made him by 
the ambassadors, and suspended his march. But 
his base violation of the treaty was now met by a 
cunning, which, if not equally base, was well fit- 
ted to punish his treachery. The Egyptians, hav- 
ing gained- time by the negodation, hastened be- 
fore its conclusion to bring fresh forces into the 
field, and improve the defences of the provinces. 
In vain did Amaury, day after day, expect the 
payment of the stipulated sum ; and at length he 
found himself dnped by the sagacious enemy, and 
was obliged to precipitate his retreat to Jerusalem, 
in order to avoid the increasing number of his 
foes. Chirkou, the captain of Noureddin’s forces, 
entered Cairo as a conqueror, and in that charac- 
ter retained possession of the country. - The Vi- 
«er Chaver was shortly after put to death by 
his infuriated subjects; and the conqueror him- 
self lived only a few weeks to enjoy his triumph 
and his new dominions. The Christians, in the 
meantime, though greatly depressed by the un- 
fortunate termination of the late expedition, ceas- 
ed not to pursue measures for renewing the at- 
tempt. Assisted by a Greek fleet, they laid siege 
to Damietta, but were defeated with great loss ; 
and Amaury, in despair, proceeded to Constanti- 
nople, to implore, in person, the assistance of the 
Emperor. His success, however, does not appear 
to have been very decided; and he retarned te 
Jerusalem only to see his states ravaged by earth- 
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quafase m weH as war, and to terminate his em 
isteuee when nothing but trouble and desolation 
menaced his subjects. He was succeeded by bis 
son Baldwin, then only thirteen years of age ; and 
the government was given, during his minority, to 
Raymond, Count of Tripoli* i 

But while the kingdom of Jerusalem waa 
threatened by disasters both from within and 
without, a new enemy had been raised op by 
the events of the times, whose genius and courage 
were likely to prove still more formidable to the 
tottering throne of its princes. Saladin only 
wanted to be a Christian, to be ranked among 
the first and the most glorious of chivalrous heroes*. 
This celebrated captain was descended from a 
tribe of Curds, and was the nephew of the famous 
Chirkou. When the latter besieged Alexandria; 
Saladin distinguished himself by the noblest deeds 
of valour,: and is said to have solicited and obtain* 
ed knighthood from the Christian chief, who ad* 
mired and rewarded his virtues* On the death of 
bis uncle, the Caliph of Egypt chose him from the 
rest of the Emirs in the array, as the successor of 
his deceased relative. His courage and policy 
soon made him master of Egypt; and on the 
death of the Caliph, he retained the supreme au* 
therity in Ins hands, and put an end to the Fati- 
ante dynasty. Whether the conqueror achieved 
this object of his ambition by the murder of- his 
master, or whether he was solely aided by. the 
situation of the Caliphate government, is mat* 
ter of doubt; and the brilliant successes with 
which Ids usurpation was followed, soon remt 
dered it difficult to discover what was the seal 
of Ida .succession- But whatever double 
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may exist as to the guilt which in ia c nttsd 
on ascending the throne of Egypt, it is a mat* 
ter of little difficulty to determine with who 
degree of fidelity he served his original mkstar 
Noureddin. That prince, on learning the met!« 
sures which his lieutenant was pursuing in the 
conquered provinces, began to ‘ be doubtful as to 
his loyalty, and put it at onoe to the proof, by 
claiming his assistance in Syria. But the death 
of Noureddin relieved the ambitious Saladin from 
his perilous situation; and he prepared himself 
either to resist or attack the less formidable power 
of the chieftain ’8 son and successor. The young 
prince bad shut himself up in Aleppo; and bat* 
ing solicited the aid of the Christians, hoped sue* 
cess fully to resist the arms of his rival. Saladin, 
too prudent to risk his new authority, when it 
was not necessary to hasrard it, bribed the Chris- 
tians to enter into a truce with him, and return 
to Jerusalem. Another instance of bad faith On 
the part of the Franks followed this event ; and 
as soon as Saladin had collected an army suffi- 
cient for the purpose, he hastened to punish them 
for their breach of the truce. Baldwin, the young 
king, prepared to meet him, but was terrified at 
the reports he heard respecting the greatness of 
his army, and sought protection within the walls 
bf Ascalon. Having, however, recovered front 
his panic, he made a bold attack upon the camp of 
the enemy, and routed him with great kiss. But 
the success was only a passing one ; and he wan 
obliged to renew the trace which had been so dis- 
honourably broken. , 

But tranquillity was restored for only a very 
short period* Remind de Chatitton #ah a chevu- 
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fis«V wks baring captivated the affections of Con- 
stance, widow of the Prince of Antioch, had as* 
ended the throne of that territory. But he was 
soon after taken prisoner by the Saracens ; and, on 
returning from a long captivity, found his wife 
dead, and his son seated on the throne, which he 
had forfeited as orach by his cruelty to the peso 
pie, as by his imprudence in war. He next maiv 
ried the widow of the Lord of Carac, and became 
master of some castles on the confines, of Arabia. 
But his restless spirit would not suffer him to re- 
main unoccupied in his little domain ; and haring 
associated with himself several Templars, he nr 
raged the country, and laid the caravans which 
came in his way under heavy tribute. Salat- 
din declared to the King of Jerusalem, that he 
ehonld consider these freebooting excursions of the 
Lord of Carac as violations of the treaty, unless 
speedily restrained by his anthority. Baldwin, in 
rain, urged the necessity of peace upon his refrac- 
tory vassal; and S&ladin again prepared to invade 
Palestine. For the present, however, he content- 
>ed himself with haring merely intimated his in* 
tsntkm of ravaging Galilee, and then drew off his 
forces to meet other enemies. Benaud de Chatil- 
fon, on the retreat of Saladm, immediately renew- 
ed bis predatory excursions; but, in a desperate at- 
tempt to reach Medina, his party was totally van- 
quished; and the enraged monarch, after taking 
vengeance on the prisoners, swore on the Koran 
to resent still further the insult he had suffered. 

The unsettled condition of Jerusalem offered 
every advantage to the enemy. The King was at 
* last reduced, by the infirmity of his constitution, 
to appoint a regent;. and Guy of Lusignan.wsa 
G 2 
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chose* to fill that august office. Thai ooUeoni 
had drained die affections of Baldwins aster, bat 
possessed no better qualities than those of a grace* 
fid person. Their marriage raised him to the first 
situation in the state ; and every opportunity was 
afforded him of doing good service to his subjects 
and brethren. Bnt be shortly proved himself to* 
tally unqualified. for the duties of a prince. Salat 
din was allowed to ravage the lordship of Caac 
unresisted ; and the King saw his sceptre wielded 
by a man whose hand seemed too impotent to 
hold a sword. Again, therefore, assuming the sat 
pneme authority, he appointed the Count of Tri- 
poli as regent, and declared Baldwin, son of La* 
eignan’s wife by a former marriage, his successor. 
The young King, who was only five years of; age, 
was crowned with great solemnity ; and the aft* 
xious Christians looked forward with hopes to his 
future reign. 

A. D. 1185. Bat these were net destined to 
be completed. Shortly after the death of Bald- 
win the Fourth, and while the disputes relative to 
die regency were at their height, the youthful 
monarch suddenly expired, and left the kingdom 
in a fearful condition of helplessness and anarchy. 
Sybiila immediately preferred her claims to the 
inheritance, which were strongly opposed by the 
Count of Tripoli. But by the advice of the Patri- 
arch, and of the Grand-master of the Templars, she 
employed cunning to overcome the influence of her 
rival. Having proclaimed her determination to 
renounce Guy of Lusignan as her husband, and 
give her hand to a warrior who might be able to 
. defend the kingdom to which she laid claim, she 
proceeded to the Sepulchre, and there heard the 
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iBrtoift of divorce pronounced by the Patriarch 
Heimdius. At the conclusion of this ceremony* 
the holy hither desired her to give herself and 
her crown to him whom she deemed most worthy 
of them. To the astonishment of the spectators, 
Sybil la immediately approached her husband, and 
placing the crown upon his head, observed, that 
those whom God hid united, man could not se- 
parate. 

. The accession of Guy to the throne of Jerusa- 
lem, was opposed by several of the most power* 
ful of the barons. His incapacity was universally 
known, and the loss of the Holy State wad pro- 
phesied as the almost ne c e ss a ry consequence of 
his elevation. The situation of the Christians 
had never been worse than it was at this time ; 
and signs in the heavens were again seen and in- 
terpreted as prognostics of the most terrible disas- 
ters. “ Impetuous winds, ” it is said, “ tempests 
and storms, arose from all quarters of the sky. 
The sun was darkened for several days, and had- 
atones fell of the size of an egg. The earth itself, 
shaken by frequent and terrible convulsions, fore- 
told dm ruin and destruction which were approach- 
ing, the wars and miseries which would shortly 
ravage the land. The sea even could not be con- 
tamed within its proper bounds, but, raging and 
bursting its limits by the fury of its waves, repre- 
sented the anger of God. Fires were seen in the 
air, as if a house was burning ; and all the ele- 
ments, and the whole architecture of God, seemed 
to declare their abhorrence of man’s impiety, and 
the ruin which was to come. ” * 


+ Continuation of William of Tyre. 
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The terror which these supposed, or, pee haps* 
real, signs of the Divine anger inspired, was fatty 
justified by the actual condition of the people* 
The men who could alone defend them, were 
either retiring in disgust from the scene of strife# 
or Were wholly engaged in forwarding their own 
designs. The Seigneur de Carac continued, ha tha' 
mean time, to provoke the wrath of Saladin by 
his devastations ; and when the Moslem approach* 
ed his states, five hundred of the bravest knights* 
of the orders of the Temple and of St John, pe+ 
rished in their attempt to defend him. The news 
of this bloody battle filled the King of Jerusalem 
with despair; and having no hope of safety from 
bis own exertions, he sufficiently subdued his 
pride to solicit a reconciliation with the Count of 
Tripoli, the late regent. Their friendship was 
only established in time to enable them to concert 
what measures were required to resist the~ th reas- 
oned invasion of Saladin. At the head of fifty thorn 
sand warriors, and accompanied by the bravest of 
hip barons, the King, together with the Connt of 
Tripoli, proceeded towards Sephouri* But scarce* 
Ty had they assembled on the plains to which they 
had directed their march, when intelligence was 
brought that Saladin had taken Tiberias, and was 
likely to be soon master of the citadel, in which 
the wife and children of Raymond were lodged 
during his absence. 

It was the instant advice sf most of the chiefe, 
that the army should be immediately led against 
.the Saracen. But the Count, with a noble disve^ 
gard of his own interest, declared himself o£ a 
contrary opinion, and pointed out to them the 
danger of exposing the forces, on which their last 
hope of safety depended, to the danger of such 
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m expedient. “ Willingly would I, ” said bo, 
“ abandon die county of Tripoli, pud all the pos« 
sessions which I hold, to save the city of Jeans 
Christ. ” But so . little, unfortunately, bad the 
warriors of this period been accustomed to that 
devotedness of seal which distinguished their an- 
cestors, that the advice of Raymond was treated 
with suspicion and coldness ; and the Master of 
the Templars succeeded in persuading the King, 
that he was in secret correspondence with the ene- 
my. Lusignan, ever open to . such suggestions, 
immediately gave orders that the forces should be 
pet on their march against Saladin ; and with un- 
willing minds the barons found themselves obliged 
to submit to this indiscreet command. When they 
came in sight of the hostile army, they beheld it 
strongly posted on the bills which overhang the 
Lake of Tiberias. Their safety, it was now evi- 
dent, depended on their being able to force their 
way to the Jordan ; and exhorted by the priests, 
inspired by the sight of the true Cross, and urged 
forward by dread of the destruction with which they 
were menaced, they fought with a desperation that 
astonished Saladin, and drew from him expressions 
of admiration. The battle continued till night, and 
on the following morning it was renewed with 
equal fury. “ It is Wednesday,*” said Saladin, 
exhorting his soldiers, on the previous evening, to 
fight valiantly, “ a festival for the true believers, 
and the day on which Mahomet hears the vows 
which are addressed to him. Let us pray that he 
may give us victory to-morrow. ” These inspirit- 
ing words were not lost on the ears of the faithful 
Moslems, who rushed upon the Christians as 
if they formed the only barrier between them and 
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the Messed Talleys of Paradise. Their onset *** 
irresistible. The Christians gave way ; and after 
one or two ineffectual attempts to rally, the whole 
army was thrown into confusion. A fearful sfengh* 
ter now commenced ; and to increase the de^ 
spair of the vanquished, the Cross, which had 
alone continued to comfort them in their misery; 
was seen in the hands of the enemy; and soon 
after, Lusignan, the Seigneur de Carac, the Grand-* 
master of the Templars, and several other dtstin^ 
guished noblemen, were made prisoners by -the 
triumphant infidels. Of the few who escaped the 
sword, or were not made captives by the Moslems, 
the Count of Tripoli was one ; but he shortly af- 
ter died of despair, some say from having been 
traitorous to the cause of his brethren ; but others^ 
with more probability, from the sorrow which he 
suffered at the gloomy prospect which their af- 
fairs presented. 

It is almost difficult to decide, from the exag- 
gerated descriptions given of this terrible battle, 
whether the number of the prisoners or of the 
slain was the greater. Saladin, however, on re- 
turning to his camp, had a tent prepared for th* 
King of Jerusalem, and received him with kind-* 
ness and respect. Having given him some wine, 
the luxury of which was increased by its having 
been cooled in snow, the unfortunate Lusignan' 
presented the beverage to the Lord of Carac ; but 
the Moslem held back his hand, exclaiming, that 
a traitor like him should not drink in bis presence. 
The menaces with which this was followed, en- 
raged Renaud ; and he manifested his contempt 
for them, as if he had still been at liberty, apd 'm 
his own good castle. But Saladin, forgetting that- 
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fab prisoner w» unarmed, and totally defenceless, or 
ebe wanting m that nobleness of disposition which 
has been ascribed to him, struck him with his 
sword, and suffered his guards to mnrder him be* 
fore bis face. The following day, a scene of far 
greater horror took place. The conqueror, seated 
on a throne,' and surrounded by Emirs and the 
most learned men of his court, summoned before 
him the Hospitallers and Templars, and, as a par- 
ticular honour, gate his counsellors the privilege 
of each killing a captive with his own bands. 

Ptolemais, Naploasa, Jericho, and several other 
cities, opened then: gates to the conqueror ; but 
Ascaion only surrendered, on condition that the 
King should be restored to liberty, and that the 
women and children should be sent in safety to 
Jerusalem. To the Holy City, Saladin himself 
hastened with all possible speed ; and the inha- 
bitants, terrified at the certain approach of rain, 
came out to hear the proposals of the conqueror. 
He offered to permit them to depart without blood- 
shed, and to provide them with a settlement in 
some ether province, if they would at once resign 
themselves and the city to his clemency. But 
tins they declared their dnty forbade them to do ; 
and in spite of the threats of Saladin, the terrors 
of a supernatural darkness, and the mournful la- 
mentations which resounded through the desolate 
streets, thsy hastened to prepare themselves for bat- 
tle, and make die best resistance which their situ- 
ation would allow. To obtain money for the pur- 
chase of the necessary stores, they despoiled the 
churches of their treasures ; while the citizens 
armed themselves, repaired the fortifications, and 
chose Ibefande Baleen for their chief, who imme- 
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diately created fifty chevaliers from the towns* 
people, in order to supply the place of the noble 
knights who had fallen in the late battle. 

Saladin fixed his camp on the spot which had 
been formerly occupied by the tents of Godfrey ; 
but a few days after he removed hia forces to the 
north side of the city, and began by undermining 
the ramparts, from the gate of Jehosaphat to that 
of Saint Stephen. In vain did the Christians 
sally forth from the town, and attack the enemy 
with the desperation of men that feared not death 
half so much as defeat. In vain did they rush 
against the strong towers and destructive engines 
which menaced diem with instant ruin; the steady 
and confident courage of the Saracens defied all 
their bravery and despair ; and sinking, under the 
conviction that instruments of human warfare 
could no longer avail them, the disheartened citi- 
zens fled back into the town, and were met by the 
shrieks of their wives and children, the disregard- 
ed exhortations and prayers of the clergy, and vain 
promises of the most liberal rewards, if they would 
return to the charge. But nothing could prevail 
on them to renew the conflict ; and the streets of 
Jerusalem were filled with bands of armed men, 
who, forsaking the ramparts, joined in the process 
sions which the priests led in terror to the sepul- 
chre. 

At length it was determined that a deputation 
should propose to Saladin the surrender of the 
city, on the terms which he had originally pro- 
posed. But the conqueror rejected the offer with 
disdain, and declared his determination to take Jeru- 
salem by storm, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
On hearing this, the captain of the Christiana, 
lbelin de Balean, used all his arts of persuasion to 
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restore some degree of spirit to his troops ; and 
haring gained a trifling success over the enemy* 
he declared to Saladin, that, before they suffered 
him to enter the Holy City, they would destroy 
the objects most venerable in their eyes, and 
that they would each of them purchase an en- 
hance into Paradise, by sending ten Mussulmans 
to Hell. The resolution and despair evinced by 
this declaration, induced Saladin to pause before 
driving the vanquished to the extremity with 
which he had menaced them ; and he desired 
some hours to consider their proposition. On the 
next day, he gave his assent to the proposals 
which had been originally made, and the treaty 
was signed in bis tent. According to this agree- 
ment, the Christians were to be safe from the 
swords of the Moslems, but were not to have 
their liberty except at a given price, according to 
their sex and age. Thus, tbe ransom of a man 
was fixed at ten pieces of gold, that of a woman 
at five, and of a child at two. All wbo< were 
unable to raise this sum, were to remain in slavery 
with their vanquishers. 

October 1187. Where could a painter find a 
subject more fitted for the best efforts of bis art, 
than tbe departure of tbe Christians from the Ho- 
ly City? On the day appointed for that gloomy 
purpose, Saladiu mounted his throne in the fall 
pride and glory of a conqueror. The weeping in- 
habitants were summoned forth, and passed in 
solemn procession before their master. First 
came the Patriarch and the clergy, bearing the ves- 
sels and ornaments of the church of the sepulchre. 
The Queen Sybilla followed, lamenting both the 
miseries of her people, and the calamities of bet 
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captive husband. With her came a number of dfe- 
armed knights and barons, and a crowd of women 
and children, whose unrestrained lamentations-add- 
ed to the melancholy of the scene. In this man- 
ner they proceeded to the gate of David, the only 
one Which had not been closed by the commands 
Of the monarch, and bid a long adieu to objects 
on which their hearts were now fixed with a ten- 
fold strength and affection. 

Saladin was of a generous and noble nature ; 
and though it is a gross absurdity of language, to 
call a warrior merciful, he was frequently open to 
feelings of pity and compassion. On the occasion 
of the Christians’ banishment from Jerusalem, his 
conduct was marked by as much humanity as could 
be expected to remain in the breast of a man so 
accustomed to scenes of blood and violence. To 
several orphans and indigent people he gave free- 
dom, without insisting upon any ransom. Women, 
who were weeping bitterly at parting from their 
husbands and children, were comforted by having 
them restored to them before they departed ; and 
the Queen received the kindest and most respect- 
M attention from the conqueror. When the ex- 
iles had all left the city, only thirteen or fourteen 
thousand Christians remained in captivity, and of 
these the greater part were children. 

The devotion of Saladin was equal to his con- 
rage ; and he valued, it is said, his conquest the 
more, because it was achieved on the day of the 
Week when Mahomet ascended in his famous vi- 
sion from Jerusalem to heaven. His first care, af- 
ter the departure of the Christians, was to purify 
the streets, mosques, and every part of the city 
from the pollutions it had undeigone during its 
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possession bythe Pranks. The mosque of Omar, 
tbat sacred monument of die Moslem’s aqcient 
triumph, obtained Ids especial regard ; and its walls 
sad pavement were purified \pitji copious showers 
of water distilled from the fragrant roses of Da*» 
mascus. On the Wednesday which succeeded his 
triumphant entry into the city, his army and fair 
lowers were summoned to attend him in the prin- 
cipal mosqne ; and, from the hallowed pulpit which 
had been erected by the command of the founder 
the most learned doctor of the law pronounced the 
thanksgivings of the faithful, for the victory which 
had been granted to the arms of their devoat and 
valorous chief. 

Having thus given a brief view of the circum- 
stances which led to the third great expedition of 
the Western Christians to Palestine, we must turn 
our attention from the desolated Jerusalem, to in- 
quire into the effect which the intelligence of its 
bill produced in Europe. The calamitons loss of 
the Holy City was ascribed, both in the East and 
West, to the crimes of the inhabitants* Their 
pride and licentiousness ; the quarrels which had 
been allowed to disturb the peace of the devout 
worshippers at the Sepulchre ; and the avarice 
which had made every other object yield to the 
selfishness of the powerful ; — these were all now 
declaimed against with becoming warmth ; and it 
seemed as if the eyes of the Christian world had 
suddenly regained the faculty of discerning be- 
tween good and evil. It would have been well, 
if these feelings had led to the moral renovation 
which they appeared to prognosticate ; but they 
were mixed up too closely with the dread of mi- 
racles and omens to work steadily either upon thp 
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reason or tbe heart. The painted images of bar 
Saviour and tbe saints were reported to have shod 
tears of blood at the fall of the Holy City ; and 
tbe awful prodigies, which the Jewish historian 
relates respecting the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, were said to have been repeated on this 
occasion. But these, and similar relations, of 
which we have such an abundance in the chroni- 
cles of this age, bear upon their front the signs of 
mere copies. In the instance of their real occur- 
rence, the voice of Heaven was alone heard in the 
terror- stricken land— the arm of Omnipotence 
could be alone seen in the fiery darkness ; — but 
in all those referred to, and, we may add, in all 
instances of imagined prodigies, we hear the preach- 
ings, the threats, or exhortations of men ; and hu- 
man hands may be seen busily astir, beckoning the 
multitude to follow their directions. The earth- 
quake which makes a desart of peopled cities, is 
alone thought of when the scene of ruin is visited, 
and the relation of its violence is listened to with 
awe ; but the feeling is inspired by* no effort of 
him who tells the story, to persuade us to build 
another city in the place of the one destroyed. If 
he should mix up exhortations of this kind with 
his narrative, and let us evidently see that he is 
less moved with the terrible remembrance of the 
spectacle he has witnessed, than by the desire to 
make it profitable to his purpose, we should, if 
we bad only his words to judge from, at once 
doubt the veracity of his account. 

But from whatever sources the marvellous re- 
lations were drawn which were dispersed at this 
time through all parts of Earope, they had the 
effect of drawing the attention of both high and 
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low to the history of the real calamities which 
' had been suffered by the Christians of Syria. 
Many whom' We may believe to have been out of 
the reach of the fables which engaged the regard 
of the less enlightened, were so strongly affected 
by the miserable events which had occurred, that 
they sunk beneath the weight of their sorrow. 
Urbane the Third, who was then Pope, and resid- 
ing at the time at Ferrara, was one of those who 
felt the deepest affliction at the loss of Jerusalem ; 
and he shortly after died of grief. His successor, 
Gregory VIII., soon after his accession to the pon- 
tifical throne, issued a bull, in which he exhorted 
the faithfel immediately to take arms for the reco- 
very of the Holy City from the infidel. “ Hav- 
ing learnt,” said he, in this apostolic epistle, “ the 
awful severity of the judgments which the Divine 
hand has exercised against Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, we and our brethren have been penetrated 
with so great a horror, afflicted with sorrows so 
lively, that in the painful uncertainty which we 
have felt an this occasion, we have only been able 
to exclaim with the Pbalmist, 4 Lord ! the Gentiles 
have seized thine heritage; they have polluted 
thy holy temple ; Jerusalem is now but a desart ; 
and the bodies of thy saints have served for food 
to the beasts of the earth and the birds of the air ! 
For after the suggestions of the devil had produc- 
• ed dissensions in the Holy Land, behold Saladin 
came with a powerful army to desolate it. The 
' King and the Bishops, the Templars and the Hos- 
pitallers, the barons and the people, rush to the 
encounter, bearing with them the cross of the 
Lord, — that cross which, in memory of Jesus Christ, 
who suffered on it, and purchased, man’s redenp- 
h 2 
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tiftft on it, was regarded as tbe rarest defence »- 
gainst the attacks of tbe infidel. ” Then, after 
alluding to the frightful slaughter which had fol- 
lowed the successes of the Saracens, and showing 
how great cause all Christians had to weep at the 
calamities which had befallen their brethren, lie 
continues, “ Language is not able to express, the 
senses cannot comprehend, what has been oar af- , 
diction — what ought to be that of a Christian peo- 
ple, in learning that the Holy Land now suffers as 
it did under its old inhabitants ; that land, render- 
ed illustrious by so many prophets ; from which 
the lights of the world have gone forth, and, which 
is yet greater and more ineffable ; that land, in 
which God, the creator of all things, became in- 
carnate ; in which, by infinite wisdom and incom- 
prehensible mercy, he submitted to the infirmities 
of the flesh ; to the sufferings of hunger, thirst, and 
the ^punishment of the cross, and, by his death and 
glorious resurrection, wrought out our salvation. 
We ought not, then, to attribute our misfortunes 
to the Judge which punishes, but to the iniquities 
of the people who have sinned, since we see in the 
scriptures, that when tbe Jews returned to the 
£ionl, they put their enemies to flight, and that 
one of his angels was sufficient to annihilate the 
formidable army of Senacberib. But this land 
has swallowed up its inhabitants : it has not been 
able to enjoy a long tranquillity ; and tbe trans- 
gressors of our divine law have preserved it hut 
for a short time, to give this example and instruc- 
tion to those who sigh for the beavenly Jerusalem, 
which can only be attained by good works, and 
through manifold temptations. Already had tbe 
people of these countries to fear that which has 
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how occurred, when the frontier cities fell into the 
loads of the infidels. Would to heaven that they 
had then had recourse to penitence, and that they 
bad sought to appease, by a sincere repentance, 
She God whom they had offended ; for the ven- 
geance of God is always tardy ; it surprises not 
the sinner ; it gives time for repentance, till at last 
wearied mercy yields to justice. But we who, in 
She midst of the desolation which overspreads this 
• country, ought to pay attention not only to the 
sine of its inhabitants, but also to our own, and 
. to those of all Christian people, and who ought 
. yet more to fear the destruction of the small por- 
tion of the faithful who still remain in Judea, and 
the ravages with which the neighbouring countries 
urn menaced, in the midst of the dimensions which 
exist between Christian kings and princes, between 
. towns and villages ; we who see nothing on all 
sides but scandals and disorders, we ought to 
weep, and say with the prophet, 1 Truth and the 
knowledge of God are not on the earth. I see 
lying, murder, adultery, and blood-thirstiness, rule 
in their place.’ Repentance must every where 
prevail ; our sins must be effaced by a voluntary 
penitence, by a returning to the Lord in sincerity 
and piety, in order that, being corrected of our 
vices, and observing the malice and ferocity of the 
enemy, we may do for the cause of the Lord, that 
which the infidel fears not every day to do against 
him. Think, my brethren, for what object you 
are come into this world, and how you ought to 
go out of it. Think that you will pass away as 
all things else. Employ your time, then, in good 
actions and in repentance ; give that which you 
possess, because you have not made yourselves, 
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and yon have nothing of yonr own ; for to cream 
even a worm is beyond all the powers of the earth. 
We will not say, * Restore us, O Lord ; but per- 
mit us to enter into the heavenly granary which 
thou possessest. Place us amidst those divine 
fruits which fear neither the injuries of time nor 
the attempts of robbers. We will strive to re- 
conquer this land, on which Truth descended from 
heaven, and where she disdained not to endmfe 
the reproach of the cross for our salvation. We 
shall have seen neither the love of riches, nor a 
perishable glory, but your holy will, O God! 
Thou who hast taught us to love our brethren as 
ourselves, and to consecrate to you those riches, of 
which the disposition is, after this life, so little" de- 
pendant on our will. It is not more wonderful to 
see this land struck by the hand of God, than it 
is to see it afterwards delivered by his mercy. 
The will of the Lord could alone save it $ but it 
is not permitted to us to ask why he has done 
thi9 ; perhaps he has desired to prove us, and to 
make us know that he who, when the day pf pe- 
nitence is arrived, embraces it with joy, and sacri- 
fices himself for his brethren, although he die in 
his youth, embraces a great ' number of years. Re- 
member with what zeal the Maccabees were in- 
flamed for their holy law, and for the deli- 
verance of their brethren, when they precipitated 
themselves into the most fearful dangers, sacri- 
ficing their possessions and their lives, and muttt- 
• ally exhorting each other rather to perish than see 
the profanations of the holy things of their reli- 
gion. Yet they lived under the law of Moses, 
whilst we have been enlightened by the incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the exaqt- 
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pie of so may martyie. Show then your cou- 
rage ; fear not to sacrifice those earthly possessions, 
Which can enclave for so short a time, and, in ex- 
change for which, you have the promise of those 
which are eternal, of which the senses cannot 
Comprehend the glory, and which, according to 
the Apostle, are worth all the sacrifices which we 
can make to obtain them. 

u We promise, then, to all those who, with a 
contrite heart and a humble spirit, will not fear to 
undertake this painful journey, and who shall de- 
termine thereon from the motives of a true faith, 
and with the desire of obtaining a remission of 
their sins, a plenary indulgence from their of- 
fences, and eternal life as the consequence. 

“ Whether they perish or return, let them know, 
that, by the mercy of Almighty God, and by the 
authority of the holy Apostles Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, and by ours, they are freed from all 
other kind of penitence which may have been im- 
posed upon them; always providing, that they 
have made confession of their sins. 

“ The possessions of the crusaders, and their fa- 
milies, shall be under the special protection of the 
bishops and archbishops,* and other prelates of the 
church. 

“ No inqniry shall be made in regard to the right 
of possession whereby a crusader holds any pro- 
perty whatsoever, till his return or death be cer- 
tainly ascertained ; till either of which events, his 
property shall be respected and protected. 

u If he be indebted to any one, he shall not be 
obliged to pay interest for the debt. 

* “ The crusaders shall not travel clad in costly 
raiment, with dogs, birds, or other such objects, 
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which are eigne of luxury and. ostentation ; hat 
they shall provide themselves with what is neees* 
sary, shall be simply clad, and have the appear* 
ranee of penitents rather than of men bent on the 
pursuit of vain glory. ” , 

This remarkable documeut will enable the reader 
to judge of the methods employed on this occasion 
to rouse the sinking spirits of the Christians of the 
West. It contains a singular mixture of good 
sense and piety, with false notions as to the obi 
jects of religions duty, and the wretched fallacies 
of genuine Romish dogmas. But Gregory follow** 
ed up his exhortations with well-directed exertions, 
and had just succeeded in uniting the commercial 
cities of Italy in amity, when an end was put to 
his labours by death. His unfinished task was re* 
sumed by his successor Clement III. ; and Wil- 
liam, the eloquent Archbishop of Tyre, who ar* 
rived in Europe about this time, both encouraged 
and aided him in his pious design. Shortly before 
the fatal disasters which had deprived the faithful 
of the Holy City, Heraclius, the Patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, had visited the West, to endeavour, by 
his representations, to awaken the sympathy of 
the European monarchs. After having in vaia 
sought succour in France and Germany, he turned 
his attention to Henry II* of England, who, it 
will be remembered, was at this time suffering 
under the opprobrium of having been privy to tho 
murder of Becket. But though he had taken a 
vow to perform a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and was now urged by all the arguments which 
the zeal of the Patriarch could invent, be remain- 
ed unmoved, and only professed his willingness to 
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give his pecuniary assistance in the war with the 
infidel. 

' Thfe Archbishop of Tyre arrived in FVance at 
the moment when the King, Philip Augustas, and 
Henry II., were on the eve of waging battle. 
But the mournful tidings which every day made a 
deeper impression on men’s minds, and the en- 
treaties of the Church, induced them to snspend 
hostilities ; and William had the satisfaction of 
addressing’ both the monarchs in an assembly which 
they had mutually convened near Gisors, and which 
met for the purpose of determining what measures 
ought to be pursued for the relief of Palestine. 
The topics which he uiged upon the attention of 
the assembled princes, were similar to those which 
were employed in the letter of Gregory ; and he 
inflamed the devotion of his auditors by a parti- 
cular detail of the barbarities which had been per- 
petrated by the Moslems. His words penetrated 
the innermost hearts of his auditors ; and Henry, 
who must have deeply repented his indifference to 
the holy cause, when his aid might have averted 
many of the disasters which had occurred, at once 
declared himself a soldier of the Cross. His ex- 
ample was followed by the King of France, who 
was equally moved by the representations of the 
prelate; and several of the bravest knights in 
Christendom then pressed forward to receive the 
sacred badge of warriors for the Sepulchre of 
Christ. 4 Among these were Richard, the celebrat- 
ed eon of Henry, and many of the printipai noble- 
men of France. 

* The hopes of those who looked forward to the 
recovery of Jerusalem, as an event of the utmost 
importance to Christianity in all parts of the world, 
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heard with delight of the accession of eq many; 
brave and distinguished warriors to the cause. The 
Church also failed not to use her efforts to sup- 
port the excitement she had succeeded in awakenr 
ing, and appointed proper psalms to. be used every 
day of the week, in reference to the subject of her 
anxiety. But the measure which seemed mos$ fitted 
to insure the success of the undertaking, waa re- 
solved on in a council of the chief promoters of 
the design, both lay and ecclesiastical. By onq 
pf thet? decrees, all those who did not personally 
engage in the war were to pay a tenth part of 
their revenues and moveable property towards its 
expenses. Peter de Blois alleged, in opposition 
to this ordinance, which extended even to the poo? 
sessions of the Church, that the clergy contributed 
an ample share of assistance to the enterprise by 
their continual prayers for its success. But lug 
objections were overruled ; and all priesty, as well 
as laymen, were threatened with excowxnupica? 
$ion if they resisted the decree of the council# 
Ope or two religions orders were, therefore, alone 
exempted from this heavy tax, which,, op account 
of its origin, has been called Saladin’s Tithe# > 
, But after the various sums collected by these 
means were put together, the expenses of the war 
seemed still insufficiently provided for. The maty* 
ner in which the tax had been levied was arbitrary 
in the extreme, end the mode employed ity col* 
leering it was not less so. A Templar, an Has* 
pitaller, an Archbishop, and a Priest, with other 
functionaries, attended in every district, and when 
any one was considered to have paid loss .then a 
tenth of his income, a committee of four persons 
m the parish was elected to decide the question# 
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Hie most inquisitorial survey, therefore, Was made 
of the private affairs of every individual, and the 
enthusiasm of the faithful here received its most 
formidable check. But thus far the proceedings 
of the crusaders were colourable, by the sappesi* 
turn that all was done for the good of the church* 
in whoee prosperity and tranquillity every Chris- 
tian was alike interested. The disgraceful violence 
which was exercised against the unfortunate Jews* 
was neither to be justified by any reasons of this 
nature* nor was it palliated by the caution with 
which common humanity ought have taught their 
p e r se cutors to proceed in their work. At tho 
word of a fanatic, the Kings of France and Tfog* 
fowl violated every principle of law and justice; 
and the property of the terrified Jews was seised 
without scruple to support the holy designs of 
these pious princes. 

■ But die whole design was, shortly after its conn 
mencement, endangered by the disputes which took 
place between Henry and Philip. The ungenerous 
policy of the latter haring drawn Prince Richard 
into an unnatural quarrel with his father, the tran- 
quillity of Christendom was destroyed by the con- 
tent of the two great supporters of the crusade. 
In vain did the Cardinal Afoano, the Popes legate* 
fahmuate his excommunication against Richard* 
ad threaten Philip with the same punishment, for 
his dmobedkuce to the commands of the church. 
They persisted * in their designs against the do- 
minions of Henry ; and at length that monarch was 
obliged to agree to a peace, on terms which it be- 
came wt a prince of his power and capacity to 
accept* nod much less a son to impose upon his 
fotbac. The unfortunate King* however* did not 
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long survive the mortification he had felt in being 
reduced to purchase sueh an ignoble peace with 
Richard and his confederate ; and his death put the 
former in possession of the crown, which he had 
employed so many artifices to obtain during the 
lifetime of his father. 

The first appearance of Richard on the seene is 
not calculated to excite any interest in his favour, 
for he was not only guilty of the basest conduct 
as a son, but consented to employ a species of 
falsehood and cunning in his proceedings, which, 
according to the right principles of chivalry, ought 
to have covered him with shame and reproach. 
He is represented, however, as feeling the deepest 
sorrow at the remembrance of his past conduct; 
and as some atonement for his guilt, he immedi- 
ately exerted himself in aid of the expedition to 
Palestine. He had taken the vow of a crusader 
at Gisore ; and the time now appeared come in 
which he might at once cover his sins, and reap 
immortal glory by his bravery. The want of 
money was the only difficulty with which he had 
to cope on the occasion ; and this was soon remov- 
ed, by his determination to rifle the rich coffers of 
his Jewish subjects. But his offence against jus- 
tice, in respect to this persecuted people, was not 
limited to robbing them of their wealth. The rude 
multitude, whose passions were always awake when 
any opportunity was afforded them of treating a 
Jew with barbarity, perceived the disposition of 
their monarch with a terrible sagaciousness, and 
every part of the kingdom was defiled with the 
blood of some miserable family of Israelites. In 
York, such was the horror with which these poor 
people expected the approach of their persecutors. 
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that five hundred* of them murdered their wives 
and children in the bnildmg to which they had fled 
for refuge, and, haring thrown their bleeding bodies 
over the walls to the infuriated rabble, they set 
fire to the bouse and perished in its ruins'* When 
Richard had largely increased his funds by this 
iniquitous oppression of the Jews, he proceeded 
still further to augment them by the sale of the 
crown lands and revenues, and even of. the princi- 
pal affairs of state* He then endeavoured to pro- 
vide for the safety of the kingdom, thus pillaged 
by its sovereign, during his absence, by compel- 
ling his brother John, and also Geoffrey his na- 
tural brother, to bind themselves by oath not to 
enter the country while he was abroad ; but he saw 
reason to remove or modify the prohibition, and 
having appointed the Bishop of Durham and Ely 
as regents, he departed in foil confidence of hav- 
ing done every thing necessary to the security of 
his dominions. 

A. D. 1189. In the plains of Vezelay the two 
Kings met, and embraced as friends that were 
bound to each other by the most solemn ties of 
faith and duty. The calamities which had de- 
stroyed the former armaments, had warned them 
from attempting to lead the present expedition to 
Syria by land, and taking an affectionate leave of 
each other, they separated, Richard directing his route 
for Marseilles, and Philip proceeding to Genoa, where 
their fleets were respectively ordered to await their 
arrival. Bat while the Kings of France and Eng- 
land were thus preparing for their expedition, the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, nephew of Conrade, 
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was for on his way to Palestine. Moved by the* 
persuasions. of William of Tyre to take a part m 
tbs expedition, he had quickly collected an army 
Composed of the best disciplined and bravest of 
bn troops. / Having sent Saladin a formal declara- 
tion of war, and deshed the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople and Saltan of Iconxnm to grant him a free 
passage through their territories, he set out from 
Ratisboaae. He bad scarcely arrived within the 
boundaries of the Greek empire, when he found 
himself en all sides surrounded by the troops of 
the perfidious Emperor. Bat he. fought his way 
through them, and reduced their master to guppfr* 
cate a peace on any terms. He then passed the Hel- 
lespont, and had just reached Laodicea, when be 
Was assailed by an army of Turks, which he routed, 
and proceeded to Iconrsm, where bis soldiers, aftetf 
a short siege, were suffered to repose themselves 
from their arduous march . Refreshed by this 
interval of rest, the Emperor led bis forces to* 
wards Syria ; but haring reached the banks of the 
Cydnus, or the Seief, * he was teespted, by the 
beauty of the stream, to bathe, sad almost instant 
death followed the imprudent indulgence of the 
desire. His army, after the loss of its brave 
leader, was speedily diminished by desertions and 
the difficulties of the way; and a very small por- 
tion of it, under the conduct of tie son, reached 
the city of Ptoftemaas. 

The Kings of England and France had m the 
mean time put to sea ; but, as if they were to 
meet with as many difficulties by water, ms their pre- 
decessors bad on land, a violent storm attended 
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<tbeir «ew*o,and they mere driven to seek i h l Ur 
in the port of Messina. Their detention here dar- 
ing tbe whole of the winter, again threatened the 
success of the undertaking. The moat bitter en- 
mity took place of tbe friendship which bad been 
professed by the two meaarefas. The late King 
4rf Sicily had been married to Richards sister, who 
was still firing, bat suffered many indignities from 
Tailored, the reigning prince. The anger of tbe 
English monarch was, therefore, justly dreaded by 
the new sovereign; but he had still greater rea- 
sons to fear the power of Philip. The Emperor 
of Germany, with whom tbe French King was in 
close alliance, had married Constantia, tbe right- 
ful heiress to the crown of Sicily ; bnt Tailored, 
her natural brother, had contrived to possess him- 
self of her inheritance ; and thus the approach of 
tbe crusaders filled him with tbe greatest appre- 
hensions for the safety of his throne. For some 
time he succeeded in warding off the anticipated 
evil, but the jealous temper of Richard was ex- 
cited by some supposed affronts upon bis autho- 
rity ; and while he was consulting with Philip, in 
an open field, upon the subject, his guards at- 
tacked the Messinians, and entered the city sword 
in hand. By his command the English ensign 
was hoisted on tbe walls ; and Philip, who was 
encamped within the town, regarded this circum- 
stance as a gross insult upon his dignity. The 
obnoxious standard was removed at his request ; 
but animosity is supposed to have long existed 
from this event. The next cause of quarrel was 
Richard’s refusal to marry Alice, fee sitter *>f 
Philip ; but this dispute was also terminated with- 
out any farther consequences, than the dislike 
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a* PKliji and Richard, after a difference ef long 
ooritnunc^ 

Shortly after tbe reconciliation ef die m ww reia 
took place, Berengaria, the daughter of the King 
of Navarre, arrived in Sicily, accompanied by 
Riehavd’s mother ; and Philip having al ready? re* 
signed his claims upon bin in regard to Also*, 
and set .sail for Palestine, the English monarch 
determined on espousing the Princess Berengaria. 
Having divided his fleet into tiro squadrons, in 
one of which his intended bride and the Queen- 
dowager of Sicily embarked, he set sail, but bad 
scarcely cleared the port, when a violent storm 
arose ; and the vessel on which the princesses were 
aboard, was wrecked on the coast of Cyprus. 

’ Isaac, the Emperor, as he styled himself, of the 
aland, rejoiced at the rich spoil which this and 
' the other ships stranded on bis coast afforded hint, 
immediately made prisoners of the crews, and left 
Berengaria and the Queen to the fary of the 
storm, and die bad shelter of their stranded vessel. 
But Richard soon appeared off tbe island ; and 
bearing of the barbarous conduct of the monarch, 

. he disembarked, entered his capital by storm, and 
‘having obliged him to surrender, threw him into a 

* dungeon, bat, out of compassion for his misfor- 
taaes as a sovereign, bound him with fetters made 

• of silver instead of iron* He then appointed go- 
vernors to protect the island ; and having cele- 
brated bis nuptials with Berengaria, again set sail 
far Syria, taking his bride with him, and die 
daughter of Isaac. 

A. D. 1191* When Philip arrived at Ptolemais, 
the siege of that city bad already lasted more than 
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two years; and the blood of both Christians and 
Saracens had flowed in ample streams beneath its 
walls. The sight of the King of France, with bis 
brave army, filled the Christians with a joy which 
they had rarely felt since the loss of Jerusalem. 
Bat Philip declared his determination not to at* 
tempt any conqnest till the arrival of his associate, 
the King of England. It was net long, however, 
before the fleet of that monarch hove in sight. By 
'the way, be had attacked and sunk a vessel of the 
enemy, laden with stores ; and his name waft al- 
ready a terror to the Moslems, and a promise of 
success to the faithful, who awaited his arrival. 
Bat before detailing the operations of the two 
princes, each ardently bent on the acquisition of 
glory, and equally desirous of outshining his com- 
panion, wb must revert to the events which had 
taken place in Syria before their appearance on 
tbeaeeme. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINUED 8UQCE8US OF BALADIN* RICHARD OF RXeLAKp 

AND PHILIP OF FRANCE ARRIVE IN PALESTINE.—- 6IEGE OF 
PTOLEMAIS. CONRADS CHOSEN RING OF JERUSALEM— HIS AS- 

SASSINATION.— VALOROUS EXPLOITS PERFORMED EY RICHARD. 

Though Jerusalem was lost, die spirit which had 
animated the faithful to achieve its conquest was 
Dot subdued ; and Saladin, so long as the van- 
quished people valued a grave in the holy eoil of 
Palestine, more than a lordly dwelling in any 
other part of the world, was still but half master 
of his new dominions. The little remnant of 
brave warriors which existed after the sweeping 
destruction of the late conflict, was closely abut 
up within the strong fortifications of Tyre. To 
this place, therefore, important both for ite si- 
tuation and its strength, the conqueror directed 
his arms, soon after his conquest of the Holy 
City. But, just as it was on the eve of sur- 
rendering to the numerous forces of the Saracen, 
Conrade, son of the Marquis of Montferrat, who 
had lately distinguished himself in his defence 
of the Greek Emperor against his seditious sub- 
jects, and had been rewarded with his daughter 
in marriage, appeared in the city, and offered 
to take part in its defence. The chivalrous de- 
votion of the noble warrior to the falling cause re- 
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nawetd die eearage of its other defenders* The 
(ocfrficatieott wore repaired ; end Saiadin saw him- 
self obliged to prepare again for the assault of a 
town, which he had every moment expected would 
open its gales te receive bun* The father of Con- 
cede was now his prisoner) and he threatened to 
expose him in the front of his ranks, if the city 
were not speedily surrendered* The answer of 
the sen was, that he would not cease to defend 
the city for such a threat ; that if it were neces^ 
$ary to the cause, his own arrow should pierce the 
heart of his father ; and that be should then glory 
at being the son of a Christian martyr. The bold- 
ness with which the oilmens proceeded to the de- 
fence of their waUs nobly seconded this brave de- 
fiance* Even children and women busied them- 
selves in the preparations ; and the desperate cour- 
age of the besieged at length compelled Sala* 
dht to retire from the place, and direct bis forces 
against Tripoli, which, like Tyre, still resisted hit 
arms. 

A Spanish chevalier is mentioned as having dis- 
tinguished himself by the most valorous exploits 
in the defence of Tyre; and he is again celebrated 
in the accounts of the siege of Tripoli, where his 
deeds were crowned with such brilliant success, 
that the Modem was again obliged to retreat with- 
out having effected bis purpose. Saiadin was, bow* 
ever, more successful in his attacks on the castle 
of Carae and on. Tortosa ; and he had sufficient 
confidence in the security of his situation, to re- 
store the captive Lusignan about this time to his 
liberty. But, previouslyto dismissing him, he exact* 
ed on oath, by which Eusigoan bound himself to re- 
nounce all pretensions to the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
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and to return to Europe. The liberated captive, hour* 
ever, had scarcely left the tent of his conqueror, when 
an assembly of bishops freed him, by their decrees, 
from the obligation of his vow. He then proceed- 
ed to Tyre ; but Conrade refused to admit him, or 
fellow his claim to the city ; and the unfortunate 
Xing, as a last resource, collected a band of about 
nine thousand men, and determined on laying siege 
to Ptolemais. The attack was commenced imme- 
diately on their arriving before the walls ; but they 
were terrified from continuing their bold attempt, 
by a report that Saladin was on bis march to the 
relief of the town at the head of his powerful ar- 
my. To their great delight, however, a fleet of 
fifty vessels approached the shores, bearing twelve 
thousand Christian warriors from Denmark' and 
Other states of the North, well-armed and pro- 
vided with large quantities of valuable stores. 
These were followed by a troop of English, head- 
ed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and another 
from Flanders ; and thus reinforced, the little army 
of Lusignan took up a strong position on Mount 
Turon. 

Saladin paused not an instant in his march te 
Ptolemais, now threatened by so formidable a 
band of besiegers. By a valiant attack upon the 
Christian lines, be made his way to the city ; and 
reassuring the garrison by his words, and leaving 
two of his most experienced generals to take 
charge of the defence, he fixed his camp on Mount 
Kaisan, from whence he determined to make an 
assault upon the forces of the besiegers. These 
were every day increased by fresh troops of pil- 
grims from the West, who, having been incited to 
undertake the voyage, by the exhortations of the 
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Pope and the venerable preachers of the crusade, 
preferred setting out in small detached parties, to 
laming the royal armaments of Richard and Phi* 
Up. . The siege had now continued forty days ; 
and the Christian army, impatient of further de- 
lay, received the signal for battle. The numerous 
forces immediately descended into the plain, which 
separated them from the enemy ; and the gallant 
appearance of the knights and barons, armed with 
lances and swords, and covered with glittering 
mail, inspired the Moslems with apprehension. 
Several bishops are mentioned as having appeared 
in full armour at the head of the troops ; and the 
King of Jerusalem was preceded by four cheva- 
liers who bore the holy Gospels. 

Saladin regarded the preparations and far-stretch- 
ing lines of the Christian force with apprehension, 
and had the mortification to see the left wing of 
bis army give way almost immediately after the 
commencement of the engagement. The Chris- 
tiana followed up the advantage thus gained with 
desperate resolution. The enemy was driven from 
his encampment, and the victorious believers 
were masters of the hill on which he had posted 
himself. But suddenly the Moslems rallied; 
the Christians, surprised in their eager search af- 
ter booty, were assailed at a disadvantage ; an A- 
mb horse, which had broken loose from its rider, 
was pursued by a party of soldiers ; the idea seized 
the rest of the aiiny, that their speed was occa- 
sioned by the pursuit of the Saracens; and, in 
an instant, the field was covered with the scat- 
tered forces of the faithful, all seeking to escape, 
by the rapidity of their flight, the swords of the 
enemy. Saladin hesitated not to take immediate 
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advantage of the panic winch fa w& seined bis ad* 
velrsary ; and, in his pursuit, he hilled or took pri* 
sonar,* the best and noblest of the Christian war*, 
idem* Bat such was the impression which the 
pterions success of the enemy had made on the 
mind of Saladin, that he did not attempt to pur- 
sue his victory by any farther attack on the hostile 
army. < The feeling which he had himself on the 
subject was partaken by his principal officers; ami 
it was debated in council, whether it would not fan 
the coast prudent measure to retire from a city, the 
defence of which had already cost them so dearly. 
The Moslem forces were finally led to the mourn* 
tuin&aroaba, where they were encamped for the 
winter; and the Christians were left to pursue- the 
siege r without any present interruption foes* the 
assaults of Saladin. But messages were sent con- 
tinually to warn him of the danger of the city ; 
and, as no other oaariers Gould be so well trusted; 
or had so feir a chance of escaping the pursuit of 
the enemy, pigeons were employed to convey these 
messages to ids camp. 

As soon as the spring had rendered the country 
more passable, Saladin again descended auto the 
piths, and advanced towards the Christian trnta 
The besieged, encouraged by his presence, employ* 
ed all the most formidable acts of defence ; and 
the engines which the Franks had placed against 
the walls were burnt to die ground, either by 
flaming arrows, or naptha, which was burled upon 
them in pots filled with that inflammable material; 
The troops, in the mean time, ware attacked 
without leasing by tbe forces of Saladin, and al- 
most every day was witness to a pitched battle 
between the two irigbty armaments. The fiats 
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klto, which came laden from the east and west 
with supplies for the respective camps, were seen 
joining in furious conflict as they pressed towards 
the port ; and the whole circumference of plain, 
mountain and ocean, appeared covered with hosts 
of warriors all engaged in desperate conflict* On 
the festival of Saint James, however, the Chris- 
tians, impatient of the partial success which had 
attended their occasional encounters, pressed their 
chiefs to risk a more general engagement* The 
desire was granted ; hut their conduct scarcely an- 
swered to the anxiety with which they had soli- 
cited to be led onward* After a sodden and im- 
petuous onset, they were totally routed by the 
Saracens ; and the garrison, making a sally at the 
same time from the city, their camp was pillaged, 
and several of their women and children were car- 
ried away by the conquerors. The news which ar- 
rived about this time of the death of the Emperor 
Baibarossa, and of the dispersion of his forces 
which took place shortly after, increased their dis- 
comfiture, and several of the chiefs began to me- 
ditate a retreat. A victory, however, which their 
fleet gained over the vessels of the enemy, re- 
inspired them with hope ; but this was once more 
dissipated by a similar circumstance in favour of 
the Saracens ; and thus the combatants shared suc- 
cess and defeat almost equally between them. But 
as the winter season again approached, the Chris- 
tmas - began to be less frequently supplied with 
stores by the arrival of vessels from Europe, and 
famine and disease made fearful ravages in their 
camp* . To describe the miseries^ which were suf- 
fered on this occasion, would be only to repeat 
what has already been said ia the account of the 
VOD* II* k 
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sieges of Antioch apd other places during the for- 
mer crusades ; bat such was the extremity of mi- 
sery to which they were soon reduced, that many 
of the bravest aqd mpst faithful warriors sunk be- 
neath their misery, and were driven, by .their suf- 
ferings, to offer to renounce their religion for the 
sake of receiving succours from the Moslems. Fre- 
deric, who had taken the command of the German 
crusaders, after the unfortunate death of the Em- 
j>eror, perished of want and sickness Jn this cala- 
mitous period. The Queen of Jerusalem, also, 
died about the' same time ; and the ambitious Con- 
rade increased the distress and confusion of the 
Christians, by marrying her sister Isabella, whom 
he caused to be divorced from her lawful husband 
Honfroy de Thoron, and then kid claim to .the 
crown of the sacred territory. 

Conrade, it will be remembered, had alrep<Jy ,a 
wife living, the daughter of the Greek Emperor, 
whom he had left at Constantinople, when be$et 
forth on his chivalrous expedition to Palestine, 
This circumstance, together with the divorce which 
he was obliged tp procure for Isabel, occasioned 
great disple&Bure to the more conscientious of the 
faithful ; and the weak and unfortunate Guy of Ln- 
signan lost no opportunity of exclaiming against 
the usurper of his throne. But Conrade had 
many claims to the respect of the aripy. He bad 
performed prodigies of valour in the defence ; of 
Tyre ; he was master of that important city ; and 
was on the whole, perhaps, the prince in whose 
bravery and experience the discomfited Christians 
might the most safely place reliance. Opinion 
was thus, divided on the important question of who 
should be King of Jerusalem, and the qiost ruin- 
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on consequences would probably bare followed 
from the dissensions between the two parties in thd 
army ; but the Bishops prudently proposed that 
the decision should be referred to the Kings of 
England and France, who were erery day expect- 
ed ; and they thus obtained the advantage of pot- 
ting off the danger of the contest, till they shoold 
hare more authority to ward off its eril conse- 
quences. 

The arrival of the two monarcfas was celebrated 
by the Christians with the greatest expressions of 
delight ; and as Saladin cast his eye orer the vast 
plain covered with their tents, he trembled for his 
newly acquired dominions. But the power of the 
crusaders was threatened with a fearful diminu- 
tion* by the pride and dangerous rivalry of Rich- 
ard and Philip. The latter, it is said, promised 
three gold pieces a month to the knights in his 
army, who were without money. Richard, on hear- 
ing this, immediately promised four to those of 
bis chevaliers who were in a similar situation ; and 
from this and other circumstances of a like na- 
ture, the forme* animosity which existed between 
them regained possession of their minds. When 
the subject, therefore, of Conrade’s pretensions to 
the crown of Jerusalem was proposed for discus- 
rion, Philip, who seconded his claims, was imme- 
diately opposed by Richard, who contended for 
the rights of Lusignan. In the midst, however, 
of these disputes, the coritest with the Saracens 
was carried on with 1 equal vigour as at the fifot ; 
mid it was not till the two monarchs fell sick that 
any p&use took place in the conflict. The gene- 
rous conduct which was evinced by Saladin on 
life Occam* has been deservedly celebrated. To 
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refresh the Christian princes in their illness, he 
sent them supplies of Damascus pears and other 
delicious fruits, and an intercourse was kept up 
between the three kings, which manifests a high 
refinement of sentiment in the warriors of that 
period. 

‘ Neither Richard nor Philip had suffered their 
sickness to keep them entirely from the battle-field j 
but instantly on their recovery, the proceedings of, 
the army again commenced with wonted vigour. 
Success, however, still hung doubtfully between 
the two armaments, and equal valour was dis- 
played by the Christian and the Moslem. But 
the deeds of one chevalier are particularly comme- 
morated in the narrations of the continually re- 
newed contests which took place between the hos- 
tile forces. On one of these occasions, the camp 
of the believers was attacked by the enemy, who 
were on the point of pushing their way beyond 
its defences. Without any companion, this re- 
nowned hero opposed himself to the charge of the 
Moslems, and armed with his heavy cuirass, which 
entirely covered him, he received, unflinching, the 
vollies of darts ^nd javelins which were incessant- 
ly hurled against him. At length, finding that no 
weapon could reach the heart of this redoubtable 
knight, the Saracens bad recourse to the Greek 
fire, which, enveloping his head in flames, speedily 
destroyed him. 

Never did a more general display of valour, 
take place, than during this long and celebrated 
siege. At length, the Saracens began to tremble 
within their fortifications. They saw the moats, 
filled with the dead bodies of their comrades, ' and 
..the Christians every day gaining some more &dvan» 
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tageous position, for carrying on tbe assault. While 
amine was dug on, one side, huge mounds of. earth 
were raised on another ; and from these hillocks* 
or their moveablp towers, the besiegers, poured 
t^eir destructive missiles into the city. Their per- 
severance soon began to show soma promise of 
success. The ramparts were in several places 
broken down, and tne garrison became every day 
less spirited in its resistance. The governor of 
the city, convinced that he could hold out but for 
a short time longer,, at last consented to follow the 
wishes of the inhabitants, and endeavour to make 
terms with the enemy before their power of de- 
fence was quite exhausted. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the Christian camp, and there offered 
to surrender, on. condition that the inhabitants 
should be permitted to retire iu safety, which, 
said be, was granted to tbe Christians, when, four 
years before, the Mussulmans bad, taken posses- 
sion of the city. But the chiefs of the crusaders, 
refused to accept the offer, and declared they, 
would only spare the inhabitants on condition that, 
Jerusalem, and the other towns taken since the 
battle of Tiberias, were also surrendered. The 
Moslem, rendered desperate by this answer, re- 
turned to the garrison, and made another bold at- . 
tempt to save the city. But his efforts were vain, 
and he was obliged to avert the fury of the con- 

S uering Franks, by agreeing to pay two hundred 
iiousand gold pieces to the chiefs, to restore the 
wood of the true cross, with sixteen hundred pri- . 
soners, and to give hostages till these stipulations 
should be fulfilled. 

The siege of ptolemais had lasted two yean, 
and formed one of the most remarkable periods in 
k 2 
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the history .of the crusades* The chivalry of J3 
rope was put to many a signal proof daring its 
continuance ; and the heroic deeds of Richard of 
England, and other less exalted, but equally bravo, 
knights, rendered the plains of Ptolemais famous 
ip the records of chivalric daring. Several en- 
counters, it is related, took place between the 
chiefs of the hostile armies, which appear to have 
had their origin in the sole wish of the warriors 
to try their strength ; and the battle-field was 
not unfrequently converted into the scene of a 
splendid tournament. By this means, a dose 
intercourse was kept up between the Christian 
and the Moslem, and the ferocity of each was 
softened by the obligations of knightly honour. 
The courtesy of Saladin, when his royal enemies 
were confined by sickness to their tents, has been 
already noticed; and if the rude spirit of the 
Frank felt at any time the humanising effects of 
an intercourse with the more polished Saracen, 
the siege of Ptolemais was one of the events to 
which the advantage is to be ascribed. Bat what- 
ever were the consequences of this occasional in- 
terchange of attention between the two enemies, 
the annals of war have no picture more fearfhl 
than that which is presented in the history of this 
siege. No less than sixty thousand Christians fell 
before they achieved the victory ; and such was 
the madness that pervaded both the besieged and 
the besiegers, that multitudes of children were 
suffered to rush from the respective camps, and 
destroy each other in the presence of their parents 
and countrymen. 

Bat in the midst of all this martial fury and 
chivalrous glory, we have still before ns an odious 
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specfede of licentiousness and debauchery. The 
sddieni of the cross openly gave themselves over 
to every species of vice. Three hundred women 
are said to have arrived at one time in the camp, 
who immediately resigned themselves to prostitu- 
tion ; and the moral condition of the army was in 
all respects in harmony with this affair. The 
frightful disorders which took place daring the 
first crusade fill the mind with horror ; but onr as- 
tonishment at the atrocities which were then com- 
mitted by men professedly engaged in the service 
of God, is greatly diminished by the considera- 
tion, that most of those who composed the earlier 
armaments were drawn from the most untaught 
and the rudest of the people ; — that they were left 
free both of law and discipline, and were led by 
men who had little authority over them, and who, 
for the most part, were as ignorant and devoid of 
principle as themselves. No such palliation, how- 
ever, is to be alleged, in apology for the licenti- 
ousness of the army under the Kings of France 
and England. They weife at the head of troops 
who owned their sovereign authority ; — they pos- 
sessed a general and important influence over the 
whole vast multitude, and were accompanied by 
several of the most accomplished cavaliers of the 
time. The disorders, therefore, which occurred 
are a plain indication of a general dissolution of 
manners, not merely in the inferior ranks of the 
crusaders, but among the boasted ornaments of 
chivalry; and the gay and sparkling picture of 
knighthood and its times, is, in this portion of his- 
tory, changed into a revolting representation of dark 
and terrifying vice. 

But there are circumstances which, in the 
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gfoomie&t annals of our race, cast a ray of ligblf 
over the taelancholy spectacle of human degrada- 
tion. frequently has it been the case, that, when 
War has reigned in its worst forms, charity and 
mercy have found some plea to appear on earth, 
and exercise their divine ministry on the very scene 
of destruction and misery. The plains of Ptole- 
mais furnished an example of this kind. While 
thousands of Christians were every day perishing 
iii battle, and the most powerful of the ecclesias- 
tics were engaged either in the actual conflict, or 
in urging the warriors to the fight, a poor English' 
priest employed himself in consecrating a spot of 
ground for the burial of the dead ; and having built 
a small chapel there at his own expense, he suffered 
no Christian to return to the earth, without pay- 
ing his remains the last offices of brotherly chari- 
ty. The Teutonick Order of Knights had also ite 
origin about this time, and arose from the bene- 
volence of some German chevaliers, who united 
themselves into a body for the protection and sup- 
port of their wounded countrymen. Their asso- 
ciation was subsequently approved of by the Pope, 
and a code of laws was drawn up for the future 
government of the society. The initiation of the 
members was nearly the same as that of the Tem- 
plars ; and, like them, they were to have a cross 
embroidered on their vestments, which were 
white, and on their banners. The grand-master 
had also the privilege of having the Jleurs-de-lys 
added to the cross, which honour was granted 
him by the King of France ; and by these, and 
other similar means, the order shortly acquired 
considerable distinction. When, in a subsequent 
^e, it established itself in Europe, it obtained 
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by conquest, and tbe gift of tbe Pope, a tore* 
reign authority over the principal part of Prus- 
sia ; but the original spirit of the institution 
seems to hare been worn out before this period ; 
and, under the pretence of bringing the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of the devoted provinces within 
tbe pale of the true church, they perpetrated many 
and diabolical enormities. But to proeeed with 
our narrative 

The Christians had scarcely time to enjoy their 
triumph, before discontent reigned throughout the 
camp. The pride and impetuosity of Richard ap- 
pear to have been the first cause of this occur- 
rence. Leopold of Austria was publicly insulted 
by him, and bad the mortification of seeing his 
standard, which he had fixed on one of the city 
towers, pulled down and thrown into a ditch by 
the haughty Englishman. Conrade retired in al- 
most equal disgust ; and Philip, moved, it is pro- 
bable, by a feeling of a similar kind, declared his 
intention of immediately returning to Europe. 
Besides these dissensions among the ehiefs, a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction very generally prevailed 
through the army. Nearly the whole , of the spoil 
had been divided by Richard and Philip between 
themselves ; and both the clergy and the troops 
were loud in their complaints against such a dis- 
position of tbe booty. Bat the courage of Richard 
was not to be daunted by difficulties ; and his first 
wish was to be left sole master of the field. It 
was with no little pleasure, therefore, that he saw 
the several rivals of bis authority prepare for their 
departure ; and when tbe last of them took farewell < 
of the ambitious chief, he turned to the work of 
forcing the enemy to complete the performance of 
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the* capitulation. This, it appears, Skfadfa wan* 
backward in doing ; and the principal article® of- 
the* treaty remained unfulfilled. Richard, there- 
fore, determined > on giving the Saracen a proof of 
wbftt be weald' do itr prosecution of his right* if it 
were any longer yithhoklen ; and, on the Wednes- 
day after the Feast of Assumption, he sent seven 
hundred of his Mbslem prisoners without the 
walls of the city, and there had them butchered' 
by hie followers, who are represented as rejoicing 
in* this* work of blood* * The conduct of the mo* 
napch has been sometimes excused by the asser- 
tion; that Saktdin had committed a similar cruelty 
towards the Christians in his power ; but' there is r 
not evidence sufficiently strong to convict him’ of 
this* crime; and the lion* hearted conqueror must 
bear the whole weight of the iniquitous proceed- 
ingi 

* Saladin, however, though he determined on re- 
sisting the claim of the Christians as to the exe- 
cution of the treaty, had not sufficient confidence 
in* his strength to venture on meeting his conquesri- 
om* in the field, and they were left? to enjoy, for 
a short time, the pleasures and security of tile 
noble city they had subdued. But again the cla- 
rion sounded through the camp, and at the sum- 
mons of the English King, the army began to* 
march towards Joppa. A fleet accompanied 
it on its way ; and the sacred standard was 
borne in a sort of car, mounted on four wheels,- 
for the purpose. The usual miseries attend- 
ed its progress, and die troops were infested 
continually by numerous insects, harassed by 
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die close pursuit of die enemy, and oppressed hp 
the great weight- of their armour and accoutae- 
men to. They were, therefore, obliged to pm* 
seed so slowly, that three leagues was the utmost 
distance they could march in .a day, and at sight 
they halted for repose* Before their retiring *to 
rest, a herald cried with a loud voice, “ Lord, suc- 
cour the Holy Sepulchre I ” which he. repeated three 
times, and the response was made by the whole 
army. A similar form was used in the morning 
when the march was recommenced ; and after six 
days the Christians arrived at Cseaares. The con* 
fidence of the chiefs had by this time somewhat 
abated, and they would willingly hare entered in- 
to a negoeiation with the enemy ; but his proud 
rejection of all (proposals! in which the surrender 
of Jerusalem was mentioned, made them deter* 
mine to pursue their fortune, till a battle should 
decide the , fate ef the Holy Land. At length 
they reached the plains <of Amur, and there the 
troops of the enemy were assembled to meet them. 
No lass .than two ; hundred thousand Moslems 
formed the army of Saladin on this occasion. Bat 
Richard, without hesitation, prepared to engage 
him, and about three in the afternoon the battle 
was begun, by a mixed troop of Bedouin Arabs, 
Ethiopians and Scythians, all armed according to. 
the* costume of their respective countries. Their 
wild and furious attack, however, made little im- 
pression on the faithful, who went forward on 
their march, , the commander having ordered them 
to remain on the defensive till he should giro 
the signal for attack. .But his precaution was ren- 
dered useless by the impatience of the army to 
commence the assault ; mHl wmeof the meat ar- 
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dent of the knights rushing forward against the 
enemy, they were followed first by the Hospital- 
era, and then by others, and the battle in a 
few moments became general. At first, the con- 
fusion of the conflict hardly permitted either party 
to discover its precise position, and many Chris- 
tians are said to have fallen under the misdirect- 
ed Weapons of their brethren. At length the Sa- 
racens began to give way, and the faithful saw 
themselves masters of the field. They are da* 
scribed as remaining for seme minutes so aston- 
ished at their sudden success, that they forgot to 
examine the real condition of the hostile forces, 
and in this situation they were surprised by twen- 
ty thousand of the enemy’s troops, who, unexpected- 
ly rallying, rushed upon them with a courage ren- 
dered furious by the desire of retrieving the fa- 
vour of their master. But Richard flew to the head 
of his army, his presence restored its confidence, and 
the Moslems were again beaten ; so that altogether 
Saladin lost in this battle above eight thousand 
soldiers, and thirtynwo of his prmcipal officers or 
Emirs. 

, The Christians, after this important victory, pur- 
sued their route to Joppa ; but Saladin had preceded 
them, and demolished the fortifications of the town, 
as be proposed to do those of the other cities which 
he had reason to dread might fall into the hands- 
of his enemies. It thus became a matter of doubt 
to the chiefs of the crusaders, what measure it would 
be most prudent for them m this case ' to pursue. 
But Richard succeeded in persuading bis compa- 
nions to remain for a time at Joppa, and commence 
rebuilding its fortifications. After enjoying a short 
but luxuriant repose, the army resumed its march 
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kSepteanher, and thenagain fixed its camp, the 
staut&km cbosenfor that purpose being between 
the castle of Despl&nts and Mabei. It was while 
it remained here that Richard gave -one of the 
most shining instances of his bravery and geaeros** 
ty. A small body of Templars having ventured 
from the camp to ravage the country in search of 
forage, they were suddenly assailed by a numer- 
ous party of Saracens. Overpowered by numbers* 
they were on the point of sinking beneath the 
swords of the enemy, . when Richard discovered 
their hazardous position. Mounting Ins favourite 
Cyprus barb, he darted towards the scene of action* 
when his attendants, perceiving the overpowering 
numbers of the .Moslems, begged him to .retreat; 
and it was then ho returned that answer to their 
entreaties* so honourable to him as a brave and 
faithful knight. “ While these warriors, ” ex- 
claimed he angrily, “ have followed me as their 
chief, I also have promised never to abandon them. 
If they -should perish without help, should I bo 
worthy of commanding them ? or should I again 
be able to bear the name of King?'* Without 
saying move, be rushed upon the .Moslems ; death 
fallowed every stroke of his, sword ; the dispirited 
knights recovered their courage; in a little time 
the infidels were nearly all killed or taken prison- 
ers ; and. the Christians returned, with. Richard at 
their head, in triumph to the camp. 

But notwithstanding all the bravery of Richard, 
and the readiness with which he always exposed 
himself to the greatest dangers of the war, he was 
unable to silence, the voice of envy, which waa 
the. more clamorous against him, - the more h? .me- 
rited the respect of his companions iu. the holy 
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ea t s i pris d. Convinced of the obstacle whkhwUs 
thus opposed to his designs, be repealed Hie pro- 
posal to Saladin, or rather to his brother, Mfelek-al- 
Adel; of ceasing from any farther prosecution of 
•the war, if he wonld consent to resign Jerusalem 
to the Christians, and the wood of the true cross. 
Bait again the Saracen rejected the propo si tion 
with disdain ; a sse rti ng, that he could not, without 
committing the greatest crime, resign a city to in- 
idels, which had been rendered holy hi the eyes 
of Mussulmans, by its baring been the chosen 
scene of their prophet’s miraculous rision, and by 
hs still being the spot where the angels loved to 
amenable. As for the wood of the true cross, the 
*8010060 declared that he considered it as an ob- 
ject of scandal, as an outrage upon Hie Divinity ; 
and that no consideration or advantages whatso- 
ever should induce him to give up to the Chris- 
tians that shameful object of their idolatry. 

The negociatkm failing on this ground, H was 
renewed in a manner less consistent with the prin- 
ciples which seemed to have originally guided- the 
English monarch m his treaties with the Moslem. 
The widow of William, the late King of SicDyi 
had a short rime since arrived in Syria; and; 
strange to say, Richard now proposed that a mar* 
risge should be effected between Malek-al-Ade^ 
4 ft le brother of Saladin, and this Christian princess. 
Should this take place, he proposed that they 
should each reign over Jerusalem, and thus pro- 
vide both Christians and Mussulmans With a 
ruler of their own faith. This strange propo- 
sal was accordingly sent in due form to Sa^ 
ladin, who, it is reported, expressed no <fi^ 
fo efatrien to the a r ra n gement ; 1 mt, as It wis rea- 
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U-Mn.tp expect, bodi the Christian and Mussul* 
mu amny manifested the strongest indignation at 
this temporizing conduct of their chiefs ; and they 
wen obliged to break off the unpopular conference. 
No slight evil appears to have resulted from the 
difficulty which the crusaders lay under to nettle 
the government of the Holy City, even when they 
bad still to fight for its possession. The most 
violent disputes had arisen cm account of the doubt* 
fol right of succession to the throne ; and Philip 
and Richard had made this one . of the many 
sources of their personal dislike. Before the for* 
mer, however, left Syria, a sort of compromise 
hsd been agreed on by Cenrade, who claimed, the 
crown in virtue of his marriage with the princess 
Elisabeth, and the feeble Lusignan. According 
to this treaty, it was settled that the latter should 
enjoy the kingdom for life, but that, at his death, 
it should descend to Comrade, or. the heirs of 
that .prince. That while they both lived, the re- 
nanies of the state should be divided between 
them ; that Conrade should enjoy, as a reward for 
his services, Tyre, Bsrytus and Sidon, which 
should belong to him as hereditary possessions ; 
and that Lusignan should, in the same manner, 
be endowed with the lordship of Joppa, with the 
provision, however, in both cases, that these states 
should be held as tributary to the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

Bat events were about to occur which speedily 
put a. termination to this settlement ; and how lit* 
tie it was regarded by the principal leader of the 
crusades, may be sufficiently learnt from the men* 
tion wa have made of his negotiations wish Malek* 
al-Adel. Immediately after the terminatum of that 
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affair in the manner described, Richard continued 
his march, and the enthusiasm of the army per- 
suaded him to direct his course towards Jerusa- 
lem ; but the difficulties of the route, the weak- 
ness of most of the soldiers from sickness and pri- 
vation, and the formidable defences which Saladin 
was preparing against his approach, rendered the 
greater part of the leaders fearful of the con- 
sequences of such a bold proceeding, and they 
finally determined on marching to Ascalon. But 
on their arrival before that city, the Christians 
were oppressed with a profound melancholy. That 
strong and extensive fortress had been just before 
stripped of its noble ramparts by the policy of 
Saladin, and now presented a miserable spectacle 
of ruin and desolation. Even the Moslem, when 
he gave the command for ite destruction, is said 
to hate evinced the deepest regret at the fatal ne- 
cessity which compelled him to this step. Hav- 
ing consulted with his Emirs to find, if possible, 
some expedient by which the city might be safely 
spared, and seeing no alternative, he called one or 
two of his friends to him on the morning of the 
day intended for the destruction of the place ; and 
having, in company with them, taken a last sur- 
vey of the lofty and magnificent citadel, he ex- 
claimed, “ By the holy name of God, I would 
rather lose my son than destroy one stone of this 
city ; but what the will of God, and the welfare 
of the faithful require, let that be done. ” The 
command was then given for the demolishing of 
the gates and ramparts ; and when the Christians 
arrived, Ascalon, the bride of Syria as it was cal- 
led, retained no resemblance of its late strength 
and magnificence. 
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Richard, With all his impetuosity and pride) 
and little inclined, as he generally was, to perform 
any duty hot such as called for a display of bis 
knightly acquirements, was not wanting in the 
penetration had foresight which, had they been 
oftener exercised, would hare gone far in making 
him a skilful leader, and perhaps a wise and pitt* 
dent monarch. The same principle by which the 
Saracens had acted in destroying the fortifications 
of Ascalon, ought , to have induced the crusaders 
to pursue steadily the plan on which they at firrt 
acted, of repairing them. Could they have ef* 
feeted their restoration to any thing near their 
former strength, they wonld have made them* 
selves masters of one of the most important sta- 
lions in the land. Richard was Well aware of the 
benefit which would accrue to the cause by such 
a procedure, and did every thing in his power to 
excite the enthusiasm of the army in favour of bis 
design. At first his ardour, and the example 
which he gave by his personal exertion, was imi- 
tated ky almost every man in the army ; and ba- 
rons and knights were seen labouring like com- 
mon workmen in the undertaking. But their de- 
termination soon waxed faint ; mid some ef the 
least willing began to excuse themselves from con- 
tinuing their exertions, by throwing out expres- 
sions of contempt upon the occupation. Leopold 
of Austria, who had never forgotten the insult 
which he had received from Richard at Ptolemaie, 
replied to the persuasions of the latter to con- 
tinue his exertions, that he was neither a carpen- 
ter nor a mason. The word was taken up by 
other chevaliers equally disinclined to such a laho** 
l 2 
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nous employment ; and discord speedily reigned 
through every division of the Christian forces. 

• The work, however, was continued, though 
with less activity every day, till Lent, when the 
desire which had early existed in the army to 
proceed at once to Jerusalem, returned with all 
its original violence ; and this, added to the dis* 
content and faction which had of late gained ground, 
rendered the situation of Richard exceedingly 
doubtful. But he was shortly obliged, from tab- 
foreseen circumstances, to determine on measures 
which threatened the crusaders with direful con- 
sequences, and with a fit punishment for their 
bad faith towards a leader so devoted to their 
cause as the King of England, Conrade che- 
rished the most violent dislike of his royal rival in 
arms, as well as authority, and employed every 
means to destroy his influence with the army. He 
at last carried his enmity so far, as to form an 
alliance with the Saracens, preferring to unite 
with the enemy of the faith, to seeing a man whom 
he hated prosper in his designs. It is not easy, 
therefore, to say what would have been the fate 
of Richard, had circumstances allowed of hia 
longer continuing in Syria; but messengers ar- 
rived about this time from England, to acquaint 
him that bis brother John was busily engaged in 
supplanting him in bis dominions, and that he 
could only save hie crown by speedily returning 
to the West, 

Few of the crusaders were blind to the merits 
of Richard, however they hated him for his suc- 
cess, or dreaded the effects of his powerful re- 
sentment. When, therefore, he announced to a 
council of chiefs his intention to set out on his 
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return to Europe, they received the intelligence 
with sorrow and consternation ; and trembled at 
the prospect of the evils which they dreaded 
would follow his departure. Nothing is record* 
ed of Bichard more honourable to his charac- 
ter, than his conduct on this occasion. As some 
reparation of the loss they would sustain by his 
absence, he promised to leave with the Chris* 
turns three hundred of his bravest knights, and 
two thousand foot soldiers. But the noblest in- 
stance of his generous sacrifice of private feed- 
ings to the general good, was still to come. De- 
prived of him, the chiefs of the army had reason 
to dread that confusion and anarchy would pre- 
vent their success in any future prosecution of the 
war. Richard’s fame and authority had kept to- 
gether the discordant elements of the army longer 
than might have been reasonably expected ; and 
there was scarcely a room for doubt, that, on his 
influence being withdrawn, the forces would no 
longer be preserved in a state of organization. 
The first measure, therefore, which their present 
circumstances made it necessary to pursue, was 
the choice of a leader who might in some de- 
gree supply the place of the retreating monarch. 
Comrade presented himself as the only one of the 
Christian chiefs whose name or character could 
render him fit to be the successor of Richard in 
authority. When the latter, therefore, inquired 
whom they intended to elect as their head, they 
replied, that they had decided in favour of the 
Prince of Tyre. At first, Richard was deeply 
affected by this election of his bitterest enemy, 
but subduing the feeling almost as soon as it was 
awakened, he expressed his willingness to assent 
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to the arrangement ; and Conrads was chosen King 
of Jerusalem, 

Bat the joy which the newly elected monarch 
expressed at the announcement of the messenger 
Who acquainted him with his good fortune, was of 
brief continuance. Some months before his eleva- 
tion, two young and devoted disciples of the Old Man 
of the Mountains arrived at Tyre. Following then* 
usual inode of action, they used the wisest precau- 
tions to conceal their real character, and the design 
they bad in view. To render themselves the more se- 
cure from suspicion, they assumed the religious ha- 
bit, and were only remarkable for their austerities, 
and the fervour of their devotion. At length the 
time appeared fitted for the execution of theft 
purpose ; and while Conrade was sharing in the 
'festivities of the city, in consequence of his elec- 
tion, they finally doomed him to destruction. He 
Was returning from a feast when they poet him '; 
and both drawing their daggers, they buried them 
in the body of the unfortunate prince. The tu- 
mult which this sudden catastrophe occasioned, 
enabled one of the Ismaelians to escape into A 
neighbouring church ; arid he lay there concealed, 
till Conrade was bronght in by his atteridanta. 
With tite most desperate determination to com- 
plete his work, he sprang forth from his hid- 
ing-place, and, in the sight of the astonished mul- 
titude, again plnnged his weapon into the body rff 
the prince, who immediately expired under Ids 
blows. 

The murder of Conrade was ascribed to various 
causes, and the guilt laid, by turns, at the door of 
Satadin, Richard, and the injured Honfroy de 
Thoron, whose wife, it wifi be remembered, fhe 
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Prince of Tyre had caused to be divorced, in order 
that he might himself marry her. But the Ismael- 
ians preserved the most profound silence respect- 
ing their employers, or the motives which led 
them to commit the deed ; and, though put to the 
most excruciating tortures, they died without re- 
vealing the secret. The attention of the people 
was shortly after engaged by the necessity of 
choosing a new governor; and Henry, the Count, 
of Champagne, was preferred to the vacant digni- 
ty, and married the widow of the late Count. 

While these events were taking place, Richard 
had proceeded to Ramla, and there distinguished 
himself by many a bold deed of arms. Ten, twen- 
ty, and sometimes thirty infidels fell every day be- 
neath his arm; and, when the terror which his 
name inspired prevented his meeting with a suffi- 
cient number of enemies, to secure him his com- 
plement of trophies, he turned his spear against 
tbe wild animals of the forest, and contented him- 
self with slaying bears instead of Moslems. While 
engaged in these pursuits, which delayed his pro- 
posed journey to Europe, the new King of Jeru- 
salem arrived at his camp, leading with him sixty 
thousand well-armed troops, and accompanied by 
his bride and the Duke of Burgundy. The Castle 
of Daroum had just fallen into the hands of Ri- 
chard, when this splendid addition was made to 
bis forces, and triumph and festivity pervaded every 
quarter of the far-spreading encampment. In the 
general excitement which prevailed, the most dis- 
tinguished chevaliers in the army made a solemn 
agreement that they would attempt the recovery 
of Jerusalem, notwithstanding any determination 
which the King of England might make to aban- 
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don the enterprise. Bat the jollity of hie enfffi 
nion*, and the enthusiasm with which they devet* 
ed themselves to their design, threw Richard in- 
to a deep melancholy ; and he remained gloomi- 
ly shut up in his tent, while every one else waa 
occupied with the music and dancing) or other 
marks of rejoicing, which filled .the plains. Nor 
were the rebukes of the ministers of religion, or 
of his conscience, wanted to depress the spirits of 
the monarch ; and the idea of leaving Syria be** 
came at length so distressing to him, that he declared: 
to Henry and the Duke of Burgundy, that he 
would defer his departure till the following Lent. 
A herald immediately proclaimed the joyful tid- 
ings of this change in Richard’s measures to the 
army ; and a command was shortly after given the 
troops, to commence their march towards Jerusa- 
lem. The confidence and delight with which the 
first crusaders traversed the route to the Holy City 
were scarcely greater than those which inspired 
the followers of the young King and his noble air 
lies. The soldiers of Henry still retained the 
gaiety and glitter of the marriage-festival ; and. 
those of Richard were filled with the lofty feelings: 
of men rendered proud by late triumphs, and still 
prouder by being the companions of a leader dis- 
tinguished throughout Christendom for the splen- 
dour of his actions. All hearts were beating high 
with the hopes of conquest ; and no army of cru- 
saders perhaps had ever set forth on their mate 
with more circumstances to support their courage* 
by brilliant associations and sparkling accompani- 
ments to their martial array. The helmets of the 
warriors, adorned with a more than usual profa? 
sion of plumes ; the splendid banners that 
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intfce air to the songs of minstrels, or the animat- 
ing Holes of the clarions ; and the forest of spears, 
each of which, catching the dazzling light, might 
have heen taken for a sun-beam, — altogether pro* 
sealed * spectacle which filled the beholders with 
jay, and led the soldiers themselves to believe for 
a lime that they were proceeding to a glorious 
fktory. 

Bat every time we have now occasion to remark 
any breaking forth of the flame of enthusiasm a- 
thong the crusaders, we see it burning less steadily, 
and mote easily extinguished by any untoward ciiv 
eumetancei The army had pursued its march to 
within about seven leagues of Jerusalem, when 
Richard commanded * it to halt, and took up Mi 
quarters in the city of Bethenopolis. Here, it apt 
pei ie, the remembrance of his country, of the evils 
so which he was exposing it by his absence, and 
of the great probability which existed that he 
would lose his crown if he any longer delayed to 
retain, came again with faH force upon his memo- 
ry* * 8fiH, therefore, undecided * as to what mea- 
sstfsto he should take, he remained at Betbsuopo^ 
Hs, neither wiffing to go forward, and meet Salai- 
dfai, who was using every means to resist his ene- 
mies to the utmost, nor able to overcome his dis- 
like to leave others to reap the harvest of a Arid 
which he had himself prepared for die sickle. 
A month passed away, and still he continued un- 
deeided, while the murmurs of die army only 
served to irritate him, and convert his gloom into 
lags. Once, while he was in this state of mind, 
he approached near enough to the Holy City to 
catch* view of its towers, and the sight melted 
Mm*» team; but he could net be persuaded tea* 
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in conformity with the impulse which he. Mi ; and 
when he began 4o confer again with the other 
chiefs, he only expressed his doubtfulness as to 
their chance of succeeding against Saladin, who 
was now so well prepared to resist their approaches. 

The situation, however, of the Christian army 
was plainly such, that ruin must speedily follow, 
if some decision was not promptly taken to deter- 
mine its further movements. A council, therefore, 
was called, consisting of five members from each 
of the two great religions orders of knights, five 
of the barons of Palestine, and five French harons. 
Bnt the same difficulties opposed the decisions of 
the council, as had existed in the minds of the chiefs 
before they had recourse to this means of re- 
solving their doubts. On one side it was alleged, 
that Saladin was involved in domestic dissensions 
with his subjects, and with the Caliph of Bagdad* 
which would prevent his offering any vigorous re* 
distance to the Christian arms. On the other, it 
was said, that these reports had been circulated 
by the emissaries of the Moslem, and were only 
intended to lead the faithful to undertake an. enter- 
prise which would perhaps prove the total rain, of 
their cause, and be a lasting disgrace to them- 
selves. 

A.D. 1 192. Butitissingularenough that Richard, 
whose greatest wish now appeared to be to retreat 
from the Saracens, was, at every interval of rest to 
the general forces, .employing himself, and; -a. few 
of his bravest knights, in the most desperate un- 
dertakings. At Ramla and elsewhere, this, wap the 
case with our lion-hearted monarch ; and whilst his 
partisans in the council were using every argument 
in their power to persuade to pacific measure** he 
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was occupied in watching the approach of a richly- 
laden caravan, which he had received a report 
was daily expected at Jerusalem, with the most 
valuable merchandise of Egypt Choosing a small 
party from bis followers, he immediately set out 
in quest of the prize, and came up with it in the 
district of Hebron, after having marched all night 
The caravan was guarded by a large band of war- 
riors ; but the irresistible arm of Richard put them 
to instant flight, and be became master of the rich 
booty. This consisted of four thousand seven 
hundred camels, and a proportionate number of 
horses, mules, and asses, all of which were bur- 
dened with the most valuable productions of the 
East The return of Richard, thus accompanied, 
to die camp, was hailed with loud acclamations of 
joy; and the people of Jerusalem were thrown 
into equal consternation by the loss of so much 
wealth. Had the Christians marched directly to 
die Holy City, they would have had every cir- 
cumstance in their favour, a disheartened garrison, 
and a tumultuous populace, confounding all the 
schemes which Saladin was employing to secure 
die defence of the place. But the council which 
had been chosen to consider the expediency of 
proceeding to Jerusalem, decided against it ; and 
the army bad the mortification to learn, in the 
midst of its rejoicings, that a retreat was to be 
immediately commenced. 

Saladin, as soon as he saw the crusaders turn 
their backs on the Holy City, collected an army, 
composed of die forces of Mesopotamia, Aleppo, 
and Egypt, with which he proceeded to Joppa, 
and took that city by assault. Bnt Richard ar- 
rived at th* moment of the Moslems triumph 
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from Ftolejnais ; and, jamping oat of the vessel 
which was carrying him to shore, before it coaid 
reach land, he rushed upon the enemy, and quickly 
compelled him to retreat. On the third day after 
this valorous exploit, the Saracens renewed their 
attempts, and early in the morning he was roused 
by the cry of “ To arms ! ” When he rose, he found 
his camp surrounded by Musulmans ; and he had 
scarcely time half to dress himself, before be was 
obliged to mingle in the fray. Ten horses only, 
it is said, remained to the Christian chevaliers, and 
these were immediately mounted by Richard, the 
Count Robert of Leicester, the King of Jerusa- 
lem, and other equally brave knights, who follow- 
ed Richard, some of them without shoes or stock- 
ings, and others without any covering but their 
shirts. After having made a hasty disposition of 
his small force, the valorous King exhorted them 
to fight like men whose only safety was in their 
courage, as they were surrounded by the enemy, 
and retreat was impossible. To this argument he 
added another equally powerful, and solemnly 
swore that he would cut off the bead of any man 
whom he saw slack in his duty. The Turks now 
approached, with their trumpets sounding and ban- 
ners flying, against this little hut desperate band 
of opponents ; and after a short trial of strength, 
they were obliged to give way before the firm line 
of the Christians. Richard then led his men for- 
ward, and the cross-bowmen discharging their ar- 
rows, completed the discomfiture of the enemy. 
The chevaliere, in the mean time, rode furiously 
into the disordered ranks of the Moslems ; and as 
often as the valour of any one of them brought 
him into imgiijicut peril, King Richard was im- 
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mediately at band to out hk way through the 
crowd. At one lime be plunged alone into the 
vfery centre of the Saracens, and for some time 
was loot entirely from tbe view of bis anxious fol- 
lowers. But while they were expecting to hear 
tbe about of triumph at the fall of their noble 
leader, they beheld him riding out of the disor- 
dered ranks of tbe enemy, covered with dust, and 
the blood of the numbers who had fallen by 
his hand. It was at this period of tbe battle that 
Malek-al- Adel displayed iu a singular manner . his 
respect for tbe bravery of his enemy. Richard, an 
it is commonly reported, was in the midst of the 
fray, when he saw a Turk leading towards him 
two beautiful Arabian war-horses, and they were 
presented to him with a message from the chivalrous 
Moslem, purporting that they were sent to aid 
him in the perilous situation in which he stood. 

The boldness of Richard carried him through 
•very danger ; and as he flew from one part of the 
battle-field to another, he strewed his path with 
dead and wounded, and cast as much terror into 
the minds of his enemies as if he had been St 
George himself. Even the bravest of the Sara- 
cens felt a dread at encountering hk arm ; and one 
who was most reputed for strength and skill in 
tbe use of his weapons, having ventured to meet 
Richard in single combat, fell in the sight of his 
companions, the King, at one blow, severing his 
head, right shoulder and arm, from the rest of his 
body. Such was the terror which this and other 
such deeds inspired, that the routed Moslems assert- 
ed that even the horses bristled their manes at the 
name of Richard ; and it was, after this, a common 
expresaion with tbe riders of unruly steeds, to 
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say, that King Richard was in the way. But die 
King had scarcely insured his success against the 
enemy in the field, when bis attention was called 
to a large body of Saracens, who, during the bat- 
tle, had secured themselves in the city. With 
a few of his followers, Richard immediately made 
his way into the town, and as speedily ranted the 
terrified Moslems from their defences. Towards 
the evening, therefore, tbe Christians remained in 
fall possession of tbe field ; and, desperate as had 
been the conflict, they had tbe satisfaction to find, 
that only one of their brave knights had fallen in 
the battle, and he owed his death either to his 
cowardly or thoughtlessly disobeying the orders 
which Richard had given at the beginning of the 
day. The Tnrks lost seven hundred men, and 
above fifteen hundred horses. The crusaders were 
so astonished at the issue of tbe battle, that they 
ascribed their victory to the. immediate interposi- 
tion of Providence, and declared that his strength 
only could have made them masters of the field 
against such a host of enemies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A TB.UCB AGREED TO. — RICHARD DEPARTS FOR ENGLAKD."— 
his captivity. 


The defeat which Saladin had suffered in this me- 
morable engagement, greatly afflicted both him 
and his Emirs ; and, though the courage and devo- 
tion of the brave Moslem remained unabated, it 
was apparent to him that his prosperity was on the 
wane, and that his life of glory and conquest might 
probably be terminated in an ignominious peace* 
In a council, however, which he assembled soon 
after the above events, he continued to express his 
hopes for better things ; and on his return to Jeru- 
salem, received the proposals which Richard again 
made for peace with unwilling attention. He 
dreaded, be said, lest death should surprise him 
before be had completed the triumph of Islamism, 
and lest, by discontinuing a war in which God had 
so often crowned his arms with victory, he should 
be acting contrary to his will. But his ardour 
found no support in the disposition of the Emirs* 
They represented to him the defenceless state of 
the provinces, the ill condition of the troops, and 
the advantages which the Christians now enjoyed 
for pursuing their designs. In addition to this 
m 2 
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they argued, that their enemies were notorious for 
the bad faith with which they kept their engage- 
ments, and that they would, without doubt, speed- 
ily afford them an opportunity of recommencing 
the war when they might be better prepared for 
carrying it on with success. Saladin, though not 
convinced, was persuaded by these arguments to en- 
ter into a negociation with the English King ; and 
after the preliminaries had been debated, it was at 
length decided, that a truce should be established 
for three years and eight months, during which time 
the Christians were to have uninterrupted access 
to the Holy City, and to retain possession of the 
coast from Joppa to Tyre. Ascalon, as both had 
pretensions to that city which neither was willing 
to cede to those of the other, was again condemned 
to ruin ; and with regard to the wood of the true 
cross, as this had been a fruitful cause of dispute 
in former attempts at a negociation, the Christian 
leader appears to have dropped all mention of that 
sacred relic. In ratification of this agreement, all 
the principal warriors in the two armies swore to 
its faithful observance, — the Musulmans taking their 
oath on the Koran, and the Christians on the Gos- 
pels. But Saladin and Richard, it is well worthy 
of record, only gave each other a mutual promise 
of fidelity, the interchange of their parole being 
deemed a sufficient gage for the truth of heroes so 
brave and chivalrous as the Prince of the Saracens 
and the King of England. It must not be forgot- 
ten either, that the Old Man of the Mountains was 
among those who signed the treaty, his influence 
having been felt both by Moslems and Christians 
during the war, and being still equally dreaded by 
-ach of these powerful parties. But the mostringu* 
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hr circumstance, perhaps, of the whole affair, was 
the omission of any mention of the unfortunate 
Lnsignan. That prince was, by the present trea- 
ty, deprived of Ins crown, with which Henry was 
again formally endowed, and the dethroned mo-* 
nareh contented himself with obtaining the princi- 
pality of Cyprus. The history of Lnsignan is thus 
a chequered one. He was exposed, from the com- 
mencement of .his reign, to the dislike of his sub- 
jects, the more powerful of them hating him for 
the honour to which his mere personal attractions 
had advanced him, and those of inferior rank des- 
pising him for his alleged incapacity. His princi- 
pal fault, however, seems to have sprung fipm his 
being elevated above the rank which Nature in- 
tended him to occupy, and not from any want of 
courage, or other knightly virtues. His conduct at 
Pfcdemais obtained ldm the temporary applause 
of his associates, and Richard all along regarded 
him with sufficient respect to adhere to his cause, 
while there appeared any chance of protecting him 
from his numerous rivals. But situated as the af- 
fairs of the Christians then were, talents even vof 
the first order might have been found insufficient 
to preserve the possessor of the sacred diadem 
from the hatted, if not contempt, of his subjects ; 
and Richard or Comrade, though they might have 
laager wrestled with their enemies, would, it is 
probable, have been as little able to retain the reins 
of government in their hands as Lnsignan. The roy- 
al authority was still considered by the Christians 
to most among them ; and they expected to see 
their nominal sovereign effecting as much in com- 
bating with the enemy, and in ordering their af- 
fair*, A8 if he had been seated on bis throne ip the 
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Hdiy City, which neither Lnngntn, nor anydtbec? 
monarch, however splendid his accomplishments* 
could do. The deposed King 1 had, in the begin* 
ning of his reign, to support the weight of a pil* 
lar lifted from its base, and prepared to fall the 
moment his strength should be insufficient for the 
burden. In a nation differently situated, he might 
have been able to depend on the aid of his asso- 
ciates ; but the rivalships which had so long ex- 
isted among the barons of Palestine, left him with- 
out any hope of assistance, either from their coun- 
sel or influence ; and, when the time of trial came^ 
he had to meet it with very inadequate forces, and to 
sustain the whole ignominy of the consequences. 

As soon as the treaty was fully settled, the 
greater part of the crusaders began to prepare for 
their departure to Europe. But few of them felt 
that satisfaction at the conclusion of this third great 
enterprise, which they had expected to reap when 
they set out from the West. They had gone forth 
In the spirit of devotion and chivalry, animated 
with the most romantic sentiments, and desiring 
either to return crowned with the glory of having 
again delivered the Holy Sepulchre from the pol- 
lutions of the infidel, or to find a grave among 
their renowned predecessors. But they bad hard- 
ly touched the shores of Syria, when enthusiasm, 
devotion, and knightly virtue, gave way to personf- 
al rivalry and the desire of gain, which every day 
became baser, and more destructive of the objects 
of the expedition. We can discern in the picture 
of the third crusade no characters which hear any 
resemblance to the gentle, brave, and noble-hearted 
Tancred, or to the bold, but sedate and pious God- 
frey. All were intent on carrying some point of 
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prince advantage ; and several of the most distm- 
goiabed of the chiefs mutually accused each otheiv 
and with great appearance of reason, of haviogbasely 
leagued with the enemy, in order to destroy the an* 
tboritjr of his brethren in arms' aad religion. The 
retreat, therefore, of the forces which remained 
after die disasters to which the Christian army 
had been subject, was unmarked with any of those 
demonstrations of pious satisfaction which ought 
to have attended the return of Christian warrior* 
from the scene of a holy warfare tothe land of 
their nativity. Among those who were most deep- 
ly affected with these feelings of dissatisfaction 
and despondency, was the King of England. Mes- 
sage after message had arrived from England, 
warning him of the danger of his dominions, and 
soliciting his return. When he left his kingdom 
to set out for Syria, he had felt so entire a devo- 
tion to the enterprise, as scarcely to. value either 
the happiness or the security of his territories. 
But these sentiments were put to a severe proof 
in the after events of the crusade; and, as ho 
lost bis hopes of succeeding in the entire conquest 
of Palestine, he became more and more solicitous 
respecting the fate of his kingdom. The intelli- 
gence which was brought from Europe increased 
his anxiety, and rendered him desirous of return- 
ing the moment he could do so, consistently with 
his reputation for courage and piety. 

But the means which. Richard appears to have 
employed to effect his object, cast a shade of 
doubt-over his renown. Of all the chiefs in the 
Christian Army, he was the foremost in endeavour- 
ing to bring about a peace with the Moslem ; and 
though, in looking coolly on the narrative of these 
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tranW^Ons,weinay feel inclined to applaml such 
a (Counsel m ' consistent with prudence 4nd good 
Bence, it is difficult to believe that a man of Hi* 
chard’s character was guided solely by these prin- 
ciples. -His close and frequent conferences, also. 
With Malek«al*Adel gave a very plausible reason for 
his associates to donbt die perfect honesty of him 
views ; and it is, therefore, a questionable point 
in the history of our lion-hearted monarch, who* 
ther he was not more eager after personal re- 
nown, than the successful prosecution of the gene- 
ral designs of Christendom. 

But, however this may he, he was deeply affect- 
ed as he prepared to hid adieu to the scene of his 
chivalrous exploits ; and this is the strongest argu- 
ment which can be brought in support of his sin- 
cerity. But it failed to convince the different 
chieftains, who had been instant in urging the pro- 
bability that Jerusalem would fall into their hands, 
if vigorously assaulted ; and the French, in particu- 
lar, reprobated his conduct. Others, on the con- 
trary, regarded him with the highest respect and 
veneration ; and when the time of his departure 
actually arrived, numbers of the people shed tears, 
and lamented him as if they were losing their last 
hope of safety from the enemy. Richard him- 
self, whose heart was ever open to sudden im- 
pulses of passion, was also affected to weeping si 
this demonstration of popular regard ; and as he 
looked back upon the land of his adventurous pil- 
grimage, and on his affectionate followers, he ex- 
claimed, in the grief and devotion of his soul, 
“ O Holy. Land ! I commend thy people to GocU 
May Heaven grant that I may again come to visit 
and succour thee ! ” Thus taking farewell of .the 
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shores on which be bad landed with such a noble 
eolation to annihilate the power of the Moslem, beset 
sail for Europe ; bnt was fated, in his journey, to meet 
more and .greater dangers than those with which 
b? had to contend in his warfare with the infidel. 
Directing his course along the Adriatic, he was 
shipwrecked near Aquilpia ; and, fearing lest he 
, might be discoveredip that unprotected state by 
any of the European princes whose enmity he had 
reason to dread, he put on the habit of a simple 
pilgrim, and commenced his journey towards Ger- 
many, through which country he hoped to find his 
way safe to England. But his imprudent ex- 
posure of the wealth which he bore, quickly de- 
stroyed what little protection be was capable of 
deriving from his disguise. Desiring to obtain a 
safe conduct through the domain of the Count 
Meinbard, a friend of the murdered Conrade, 
he was aware that it would be . necessary for him 
to use the utmost precaution in concealing the 
knowledge of his real character from Meinhard, 
who was strongly attached to the Prince of 
Tyre. He therefore demanded a passport as the 
merchant Hugo, and sent the Count a splendid 
ruby ring, by way of purchasing the favour re- 
quired. Meinbard, on seeing the costly jewel, inn 
mediately exclaimed, “ Not the merchant Hugo, 
hut Kiog Richard, sends me this ring. I have 
sworn not to allow any pilgrim to pass through my 
temtory ; but, from regard for the good will which 
the King has shown, and out of respect for his 
worth, I will grant him a safe conduct, but beg to 
return him his jewel. ” The fair words of the 
Count, however, were only intended to deoeivk 
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the King ; and the latter very narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner by the emissaries of the trea- 
cherous Meinbard. Scarcely was he delivered from 
this peril, when 1 he fell into another, being pursu- 
ed by the brother of his former enemy, who sent 
after hiiii a knight, to whom he gave directions to 
force the house where Richard had taken up his 
lodging. But, fortunately for the King, the knight 
knew him, and being friendly to him, gave him 
a strong and swift horse, allowed him to escape 
unharmed. For three days and three nights he 
rode without venturing to seek shelter or nourish- 
ment ; but, at length, Btopped at an obscure inn, 
in a small village near Vienna, where for some days 
he remained closely immured. * Still, however, he 
had not been warned sufficiently by his late escapes 
to act with prudence to secure his safety. A large 
and splendid ring, which it little became a sim- 
ple pilgrim to wear, he still retained on his finger ; 
and took so little care in warning his attendant of 
the necessity of secrecy, that that worthy followed 
exposed the gold coins of Syria, which they had 
brought with them ; and when he found he had 
awakened the suspicions of the people, he vainly 4 
endeavoured to allay them, by reporting that his * 
employer was a rich merchant. Not trusting, how- 
ever, to the success of his attempt to undo the 
mischief of this imprudent conduct, he warned his 
master immediately to leave the place ; but Richard 
preferred meeting the danger to resuming his journey ; 
and the suspicion of some people at Vienna being fur- 
ther increased, he was sought for, and arrested by one* 
of the officers of Duke Leopold, whose entnity to 
Richard had been so violently excited at the siege** 
'if Ptolemais. The unfortunate King declared he 
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would surrender only to the Duke himself; and 
when the latter appeared, he resigned his sword, 
bat though, at first, treated with some regard 
to hie rank and character, he was shortly after 
thrown into strict confinement* Leopold was 
not permitted long to retain his illustrious captive ; 
and Richard was delivered up to the Emperor 
Henry VI., who confined him in a strong castle, 
and neglected no means to prevent his escape* 
But the lofty spirit of the royal chevalier re- 
tained its pride and gaiety through every adversi- 
ty* He amused himself with sometimes wrest- 
ling with his guards, and at others with making 
them intoxicated, and then sporting with their ab- 
surdities* Richard, however, was not wanting in 
powers of mind which furnished him occasionally 
with a more refined recreation. It was the fashion 
in that age of war and minstrelsy, for the bravest 
and highest-born knights to cultivate the gentle 
arts of song ; and while the page and the squire 
were expected to be able to soothe the idle hu- 
mour of their masters or mistresses with a lay of 
love or battle, the chevalier himself was thought 
to be more perfect if he remembered well those 
accomplishments of bis youth. Several of the most 
renowned knights, therefore, are described as hav- 
ing been poets of no mean degree, and the lives of 
the Troubadours are mingled with the stories of 
many a gallant warrior. Thus, about the time of 
Richard, Rambaud de Vaqueiras, the son of a poor 
knight, gained so much reputation by his uniting 
the characters of soldi&r and poet in his own per- 
son, that the celebrated Marquis of Montferrat, 
who took so important a part in the fourth cru- 

VOL. II. N 
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sade, encouraged him in making love to his noble 
sister ; and Vaqueiras divided his time between 
singing the praises of hts lovely mistress, or the 
brave actions of his lord, and performing all the 
valorous exploits which were to be looked for 
from a redoubtable chevalier, Bertrand de Born, 
Viscount of Hantefert, is still more celebrated in 
the annals of the time of which we me speaking, 
for his excellent talents as a poet, and bis bravery 
as a knight. He was the boldest of die chevaliers 
of France, breathing it is said nothing btrt war, 
and rousing the martial passions of bM mound him 
to the highest pitch of excitement hy the glowing 
eloquence of his songs. He was early engaged in 
the quarrels of Richard with the French States, 
and espoused the side of Henry of Gnienne against 
that prince. He was exposed continually to the 
greatest dangers and disasters, owing to his impe- 
tuous disposition ; and a life of constant action 
and adventure, be retired to a Cistercian monas- 
tery, in which he died.* One of the poems which 
this renowned knight addressed to his mistress, to 
whom he had been accused of infidelity, still exists. 
“ It places before us, ” says M. de Sismondi, “ the 
real knight of former times, all busied in war and 
the Chase, the labour and delight of our fathers, 
successively appealing to every thing that is dear to 
him in life, to every thing which has been the 
study of his youth said of his riper age, and yet es- 
teeming them all light, in comparison with love ; ” 
which will be a sufficient apology for msertmg it in 
this place. * . 

* Skmondi’s Literature of the South of Europe. 
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I cannot hide Cram thee bow much I fear' 

The whispers breathed by flatterers in thine ear 
Against my faith. But turn not, Oh ! I pray, 
That heart so true, so faithful, so sincere, 

So bumble and so frank, to me so dear, 

Oh lady ! turn it not from me away. 

So may X lose my hawk, ere he can spring, 

Borne from my band by some bold falcon’s wing, 
Mangled and torn before my very eye. 

If every word thou utterest does not bring 
More joy to me than fortune’s favouring. 

Or all the bliss another’s love might buy. 

So, with my shield on neck, mid storm and rain, 
With vizor blinding me, and shorten’d rein. 

And stirrups far too long, so may I ride, — 

So may my trotting charger give me pain. 

So may the ostler treat me with disdain, 

As they who teU those tales have grossly lied. 

When I approach the gaming board to play. 

May I not turn a penny all the day ; 

Or may the board be shut, the dice untrue, 

If the truth dwell not in me, when I say 
No other fair e’er wiled my heart away. 

From her I’ve long desired and loved— from you. 

Or, prisoner to some noble, may I fill, 

Together with three more, some dungeon chill, 
Unto each other odious company ; 

Let master, servants, porters, try their skill, 

And use me for a target if they will, 

If ever 1 have loved aught else but thee. 
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So may auother knight make lore to you, 

And so may 1 be puzzled what to do ; 

So may I be becalmed 'mid oceans wide : 

May the King’s porter beat me black and blue, 

And may I fly ere I the battle view, 

As they that slander me have grossly lied. • 

But none of these warrior-poets is more cele- 
brated than Richard ; and he is said to have sooth- 
ed many hours of his long and dreary captivity in 
the composition of lays, in which he recalled to 
memory the events of his pilgrimage, or lamented 
the hard fortune to which he was now doomed. 
The following has been handed down to us as 
having been composed by the illustrious prisoner, 
after he had been confined fifteen months in the 
Tour Tenebreuse^ or Black Tower. 

No wretched captive of bis prison speaks. 

Unless with pain and bitterness of soul ; 

Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks. 

Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 

Where now is each ally, each baron, friend. 

Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile? 

Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 

Though none may blush that, near two tedious yean. 
Without relief, my bondage has endured, 

Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers, 

Not one of you should thus remain immured : 

The meanest subject of my wide domains, 

Had I been free, a ransom should have found ; 


* Rotcoe’s Translation. 
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I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 

Yet still 1 wear them on a foreign ground ! 

For tnie.it is— eo selfish human race ! 

“ Nor dead nor captive, friend or kindred find ; ” 
Since here I pine in bondage and disgrace, 

For lack of gold my Setters to unbind $ 

Much for myself I feel, yet, ah ! sail more 
Hurt no co mpa s si on from my subjects flows : 

What can from infamy their names restore, 

If, while a prisoner, death my eyes should close? 

But small is my surprise, though great my grief, 

To find, in spite of all his solemn vows. 

My lands are ravaged by the Gallic chief. 

While none my cause has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty towers obscure the cheerful day. 

Yet, through the dungeon’s melancholy gloom. 
Kind Hope, in gentle whispers, seems to say, 

“ Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom. ” 

Ye dear companions of my happy days. 

Of Chail and Pensavin, aloud declare 
Throughout the earth, in everlasting lays. 

My foes against me wage inglorious war. 

Ob, tell them, too, that ne’er, among my crimes. 

Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear ; 

That infamy will brand to latest times 
The insults I receive, while captive here. 

Know, all ye men of Anjou and Touraiue, 

And every bach* lor knight, robust and braver 
That duty, now, and love, alike are vain, 

From bonds your sovereign and your friend to save 
N 2 
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Remote from consolation, here I lie. 

The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 

‘Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 

Nor leaves you aught but pity to bestow. * 

The fate of Richard had been kept concealed 
from his subjects, by every stratagem which, the 
policy of the Emperor could invent; and Philip 
Augustus offered that monarch an immense re- 
ward, if he would deliver up to him the per- 
son of his captive. The greatest consternation, 
in the mean time, reigned in England, on ac- 
count of the absence of the King, whose renown 
had made him dear to his people, and whose 
mysterious delay filled them with apprehension. 
At length, the minstrel Blondel, who was more 
strongly attached to Richard than any of his 
followers, set out with the determination of tra- 
velling through every town and village, till he 
discovered the place of his beloved master’s impri- 
sonment. On arriving near the castle in which 
the King was confined, the faithful Blondel in- 
quired, as seems to have been his custom, whether 
there was not some prisoner in the tower which he 
saw. The answer which he received to his in- 
quiry convinced him, that the King was confined 
there ; but, as he had no means of gaining a sight of 
his master, he bad reconrse to an expedient which 
became both his profession and the romance of 
the adventure. Richard and he, in some hour of 
friendship aqd idleness, had amused themselves in 
composing a Tenson, in which they responaed to 
each other ; and Blondel now conceived the idea 
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of singing a part of this song, so well known to 
his master, under the wind6ws of the tower where 
he supposed him to be confined. Scarcely had he 
finished the first verse, when the delighted min* 
strel heard the strain resumed by the manly voice 
of Richard ; and, having satisfied himself as to the 
correctness of his suspicions, he immediately bent 
Iris way to England, where the information which 
he gave was received by all classes of people with 
mixed sentiments of rage against the dishonourable 
enemies of their monarch, and sympathy with the 
noble sufferer. Their patriotism, it is well known, 
speedily delivered him from his captivity ; but he 
•returned to his dominions only to be involved in 
fresh troubles, and prove that, however admirable 
were his chivalrous qualities, be was destitute of 
the steady virtues and more useful adornments 
which render a monarch venerable and powerful 
among bis people. The character of Richard 
appears great and worthy of admiration, or low 
and contemptible, as we behold on different 
sides. To the eye of the moralist, and when ex* 
amined by the pure and unchanging laws of truth, 
men are virtuous and vicious, as they approach to, 
or recede from, the standard of good, which exists 
perfectly only in the Divine mind ; but which, 
though less bright, is as an angel of life and know- 
ledge enshrined in every man's conscience. But 
the inquiry of the historian is not respecting the 
primary or absolute virtue or vice of men's actions, 
but what were the circumstances which increased 
the splendour of their good deeds, or served to 
palliate the ignominy of their bad ones ; or how 
far they agreed with, or contradicted the particu- 
lar impulses to good, which existed in the rulir 
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spirit of the age in which they lived, Inthisrespefct, 
we must observe Richard As he spoke, thought, and 
acted, amid scenes, and under influences, which af- 
fected all who lived at the same time, as well as 
himself, and which were sufficiently strong to mo* 
dify every feeling and sentiment which were not 
indelibly stamped on the heart by nature. To act 
in conformity with the plain and simple laws of 
morality, was not, in that age, sufficient to satisfy 
either the world or the conscience of the indivi- 
dual. Society, if we may use such a figure, wore 
a scarlet mantle ; and to shine in the splendour of 
heroic deeds, alone gave the right to be clothed in 
the livery of the times. Richard was a King. 
He had, by nature, a warm heart and a quick 
imagination. In whatever age he had lived, he 
would have sought glory more than peace, and re- 
joiced rather in being a hero than a statseman. But 
he lived at a period when the romance of bis dis- 
position was in perfect harmony with the opinions 
of the world, and when, to be led unresistingly by 
the imagination, was to act in concert with the 
most admired of his cotemporaries. By his rank, 
and the talents with which nature had endowed 
him, be was fitted to take the first station in the 
numerous ranks of chivalry; and with his own 
feelings acting from within, and impressed by so 
many outward impulses of popular passion, it is 
not wonderful that F ichard of England shone in 
the brightest panoply of a Christian warrior. So 
far as a human being may take his rule of action 
from the character of bis age, and deserve glory 
for conforming to it, Richard merits a nobler fame 
than any of his compeers. His knightly valour 
was exercised on the most desperate occasions, and 
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when the only reason for bis exposing himself to 
danger was that he might perform the dnties of a 
chevalier without fear or reproach. In embarking 
for the crusade, he freely spent the greater part of 
bis riches, and put his throne in peril. During his 
sojourn in the Holy Land, the feelings with which 
he calculated the chances of succeeding in its per- 
fect recovery from the infidel, were excited by the 
deepest anxiety to partake in the triumph, or not 
leave the scene of conflict till the moment, when 
to fight would be no longer of any use. When 
circumstances drove him to the necessity of pre- 
cipitating his departure, the gloomiest melancholy, 
it is on all sides allowed, took possession of his 
mind, and the tears which were plentifully shed 
by the Syrian Christians when he bade them fare- 
well, and his own sorrowful exclamations, prove 
that he had been a true and faithful champion. 

But the fame of Richard, and the pleasure with 
which we regard his romantic heroism, are greatly 
diminished at the recollection of the deeds of fearful 
cruelty of which he was occasionally guilty. He 
might slay his twenty or thirty in battle, and be 
entitled, as men usually estimate these things, to 
gloiy for so doing ; but when we find him order- 
ing the butchery of his prisoners in their chains, 
we are forced to rank him among the bloodiest of 
tyrants. His conduct to the Jews, and the tyranny 
with which he oppressed his subjects in general, 
are only to be in a very slight manner excused by 
our knowledge of the imperfect light which then 
prevailed respecting social liberty. In short, as 
soon as we see Richard out of the battle-field, and 
divested of his armour and his conquering sword, 
we lose our respect for him, and lament that times 
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should have been, in which mankind lcnevr of no 
greater glory, and no higher virtue*, than those 
which this brave but ruthless and tyrannical mon- 
arch sought and exercised. The actual misfor- 
tunes of Richards life were fortunate for bis fame. 
Much of the interest attached to his memory 
results from the perils and distresses with which 
he had to struggle ; and Richard, in the Tour 
Tenebrense, is loved and pitied by the young 
sand romantic, in spite of the dark deeds which 
jiistoty ha^ registered under his name. His love 
V minstrelsy, is also another preservative of his 
glory ; and when looking through the dim veil of 
the past, the imaginative may be excused, if they 
point in delight and triumph to the splendid vision 
of a kiijg rejoicing alike in his lyre and sword, and 
not moire glorious as a hero in battle, than tender 
as a loyer and a poet. But while we allow him 
all the jad vantages which he may derive from these 
sources* we must be careful not to permit him to 
rank in* our estimation with those of our monarcbs 
in whose wisdom or virtue we have still to re- 
joice. Richard did nothing beneficial, either for 
his own age, or for posterity. He carried to an 
extreme the principles which bad effect in society 
while he lived ; but he neither controlled nor modi- 
fied them, nor in any instance anticipated future 
times either in virtue or wisdom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DEATH OF SALADIN. THE EMPEROR HENRY VI. UNDERTAKER 

ANOTHER CRUSADE. 

A. D. 119$. In returning to our narrative, Syria 
new presents a scene very different from those we 
hare of lata contemplated. After the departure of 
Richard for Eorope, the Christian chiefs who re- 
mained behind devoted themselves, apparently with 
great sincerity, to the estafcbahmerit of the peace 
which had been commenced with the Saracens. 
The yoang King of Jerusalem had the good sense 
to perceive, that bis royalty was merely nominal, 
and, therefore, would only allow himself, after a 
short rime, to be called Count Henry. By this 
conduct, and a similar one in the other principal 
men of the Christians, the greatest concord pre- 
vailed between them and the Moslems. This was 
even carried so ’far, that Saladin Bent Henry a 
magnificent turban and vest, which the latter pu- 
blicly were as a mark of affection for tbe Sultan. 
Little doubt, therefore, was entertained for the 
tme, that Syria would enjoy a long tranquillity ; 
hut scarcely had his subjects been allowed to taste 
the blessings of peace, when Sakdih was taken 
from them by death, and they were left exposed 
to the evils of a disputed succession. 
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• Among the European warriors or monarcha of 
the age we are describing, no one appears to bare 
so great a claim to our respect as Saladin. Hie 
first acquisition of power was marked, it is true, 
with a very doubtful character, and it is probable 
that he raised himself to a kingly station by those 
means which ambition is ever ready to provide 
and consecrate to her purposes. But according to 
history, tbe early life of Saladin was passed in 
luxury and dissipation, and it is a case, we believe, 
of frequent occurrence, that when a great and bold 
mind first awakens from its lethargy, and becomes 
conscious of its natural right to power, it will 
obey the sudden impulse to whatever ends it may 
conduct. But the character of Saladin, in the 
following events of his life, was rendered venera- 
ble by the moderation with which he used his 
successes, the enlightened generosity which in- 
fluenced his conduct towards those of a differ- 
ent faith, and the prudence with which he ma- 
naged the interior affairs of his dominions. Ho 
was a warrior from his youth, but he was ever 
ready to exercise the courtesies of benevolence 
towards his enemies ; and strove, by affording 
many instances of mildness and forbearance, to 
soften the wild and barbarous temper of his peo- 
ple. His devotion was deep and fervent ; and tbe 
natural gravity of his disposition inclined him to 
the most solemn and rigid attention to all the ar- 
ticles of his creed. But the greatness of his mind 
seems to have triumphed over all feelings of bigo- 
try ; and he was faithfully devoted to his belief* 
and passed his life in defending it, without being 
a persecutor. Allowing for the different circum- 
stances in which they were placed, a strong re- 
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ismblaitce exists between the characters of Saladin 
and Mahomet. They both afforded splendid ex* 
amples of a strong intellect, full of grand concep- 
tions, and tbns reared for themselves a kingdom, 
instinct only with the life which they gave it, and 
which ceased to exist in the same manner the 
moment they perished. Mahomet was the mig'btier, 
it is true ; but. Saladin approaches nearer to him 
than all his other followers, in the possession of 
those qualities of mind and disposition to which 
the Prophet owed his elevation. 

Saladin was deplored by all classes of his sub- 
jects ; and he is said to have given, shortly before 
bis decease, which occurred at Damascus, many 
proofs of his wisdom, such as having sent his 
£rond to be seen by the multitude, as all which then 
remained to their victorious monarch. But these 
stories are generally rejected as fables ; and his 
panegyrists are satisfied with resting his fame oii 
the sorer details of his history. He left behind 
him seventeen sons and a daughter. The three 
eldest of the former were Malek-al-Afdal, who 
had been employed by his father in many import- 
ant stations ; Malek-al- Asis, and Malek Addaher. 
But, unfortunately for the fate of his kingdom, he 
had neglected to make choice of a successor to 
his far-stretching authority ; and, immediately after 
his decease, the three brothers, together with their 
uncle, Malek- al- Adel, took possession of those por- 
tions of the country which they could most con- 
veniently seize. The weakness of one, and the 
ambition of another, speedily gave rise to dissen- 
jgons among the young princes ; and Malek-al- Adel 
employed his policy and experience sufficiently 
• vol. 11. o 
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well to make himself, in a short time, master of 
the best portion of their dominions. 

While (he affairs of the Modems were in this 
disturbed state, the Christians were every day be* 
coming weaker and more corrupt. There was ne 
one who sufficiently respected their cause to as* 
same the title of King of Jerusalem, or offer bin* 
self as their ruler end champion. Although in a 
date of peace, they were exposed, after the death 
ef Safadin, to the continual insults of the infidels; 
and the pride and avarice of the Hospitallers and 
Templars had long rendered the holy orders of 
chivalry of little use in the defence of (he faith. 
About the time of which we are speaking, the 
most violent jealousies existed between the two 
establishments ; and they had not refrained from 
employing their arms against each other, when* 
ever either jealousy, or the desire of aggr es si on , 
excited their pensions. 

From aN these circumstances, the Christendom 
ef the East was daily losing its power and vena* 
mbfenese. The lamp which had been set up, and 
threw its strong and fiery light for a while amid 
the sacred relics of Palestine, was burning to its 
socket. The gloom of a false faith was again smkiB^ 
without resistance, over the land ; and, amid the 
loud and continual prayers of the disciples of the 
Prophet, few and feeble were those which the peo- 
ple of the Lord addressed to their Almighty King. 
The vigour and devotion which had animated the 
Christians of Jerusalem, when the first crusade 
wm projected, was now no longer visible in aoy 
pert ef Syria ; and it is more than probable, that 
if the faithful had been suffered to remain wkbomt 
interruption from the Moslem, or communication 
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whhthe West, they would, in a few years, have 
so lost all their religion in the indifference and li- 
centiousness which now prevailed, as to give the 
Saracens no longer any trouble about the sanctity 
of the Sepulchre. 

A. D. 1196. But the feelings to which the late 
important expedition owed its origin, were not 
yet entirely extinct in Europe. Celestine the 
Third, though now ninety years of age, retained 
hk enthusiasm for the cause of Jerusalem. Many 
of the higher clergy did, or appeared to do, the 
same ; and the supreme Pontiff conceiving it his 
duty to call the slumbering princes to arms, and 
confiding in the strength of his exhortations, sent 
letters to all the bishops and archbishops, de- 
siring them to preach immediately on the duty of 
again wrenching the Holy City from the power of 
the infidel. Though die veneration for Jerusa- 
lem, however, still existed in the mind of Celes- 
tme, and might yet exercise some influence over 
the hearts of the devout, these sentiments retain- 
ed little hold mi the minds of the people at large. 
A century is far too long a period for the prospe- 
rity of any cause which depends for its success on 
popular passion. Society is never stationary m its 
governing principles or interests ; and the objects, 
consequently, which may at one period be effected 
by a word, k will require at another all the arts of 
the politician and the wealth of kingdoms to bring 
into notice. Hid no other causes, therefore, ex- 
isted, but the simple change which had taken place 
in the' state of the popular mind, the recovery of 
Jerusalem would have been listened to at this pe- 
riod with a far different temper to that in which its 
pr e ach e r s had been formerly received. But the 
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miseries which had followed the expeditions under- 
taken for that purpose, though not sufficiently re- 
garded at firet to prevent crowds of enthusiasts 
from following those who perished, could not be 
remembered without a thrill of horror ; and a feel- 
ing of this kind gains strength, in proportion as the 
period recedes in which the enthusiasm or the 
cause of the suffering existed. It was, however, 
not so much the recollection of the thousands who 
had fallen by the sword of the Moslem which pro- 
duced this effect, as the deep sense of injury with 
which the people groaned under the arbitrary taxes 
which had been imposed by their monarchs to pro- 
vide means for the crusades. All the sober or sel- 
fish feelings of the people were by this means call- 
ed into action, to oppose those of enthusiasm or 
devotion ; and though the former will be some time 
in gaining the complete ascendency, they will be 
sure to do so at last. Popular sentiment had al- 
ready passed the first stage of its progress towards 
this change; and as trade and increasing informa- 
tion on subjects connected with social rights, were 
beginning to cast a glimmering light over the states 
<of Europe, every day added strength to the com- 
mon sense decision of prudence and interest. 

Such Were some of the difficulties with which 
Celestine had to contend, when he published a New 
Crusade ; and he soon found, that not only the peo- 
ple had considerably changed their opinions on the 
aubject, but that the monarchs, who had formerly 
been his great support, could be no longer moved 
by his persuasions. Richard had not laid aside 
the badge of a crusader ; and the Pontiff for some 
time hoped, that his arguments, and those of. the 
English bishops, would reach the heart of the lion- 
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Iprtri King, and persuade him again to cross the 
saa lor Palestine. Bat Richard had suffered too 
mush already by his adventures, and was now too 
busily occupied with the disturbed affairs of his 
dominions, to listen to the suggestions of his spiri- 
tual advisers. Another reason is also mentioned 
is a probable one for his resisting all arguments of 
the kind. The power and jealousy of bis rival 
Philip were greatly to be dreaded, and had been 
more than once in action against his authority* 
Had his captivity been longer continued, there ap- 
peared to be no doubt that the machinations of the 
French King would not have ceased, till he had 
possessed himself of a part of the English domi- 
nions; and it was equally probable, that if Richard 
again loft them unprotected, these attempts would 
be renewed. 

Finding bis endeavours produce little effect on 
the King of England, the Pope next turned his 
attention to Philip ; but the fear which the former 
monarch had of his Gallic rival was shared by the 
fetter in respect to hunself ; and neither of these 
devout and chivalrous Kings, therefore, dared a 
second time adventure the recovery of Palestine* 
lest, in so doing, his former associate m the holy 
enterprise might attempt the seizure of his tern* 
lory. 

Thus disappointed in his expectations of reanfe 
lusting the fire of devotion, which had burnt so- 
brightly in the hearts of Richard and Philip, Ce- 
kstine determined on addressing the Emperor 
Henry VI., who, though excommunicated the pre- 
ceding year, be thought might be prevailed upon 
to take up arms at the call of the church. Henry 
wm wad oalenkied, as affairs than stood, to be the 
o 2 
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fcjdfcn provinces, would, he was aware, be the first 
necessary step to such a gigantic undertaking; and 
having obtained the alliance of the Venetians and 
Genoese, by promises of giving them a share in 
the spoil, he hoped easily to effect the conquest 
of Sicily, and that circumstances would speedily 
Occur to render him the master of his new al- 
lies. 

It had all along been the professed intention of 
the Emperor to proceed himself at the head of the 
crusaders ; but motives of policy allowed him to 
be persuaded to remain in Europe, and direct the 
measures of the enterprise while safely seated on 
his imperial throne. The expedition, therefore, 
of which we are about to trace the events, as- 
sumes an aspect strikingly different to that of the 
former crusades. Policy might, in some measure, 
enter into the views of the princes and nobles en- 
gaged in the earlier expeditions ; but it was not 
the prime mover of their undertakings, and it acted 
a very secondary part even in the last great en- 
terprise, carried on by two powerful and ambitious 
monarchs. We have now, however, to regard the 
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the Greek empire to the Latins, is also sea of the 
most memorable events of modem times. It 
formed the commencement of a new period in 
history-— of a period cut short by the revolutions 
which followed, and which again turned the stream 
of events into another course— but jet equally 
worthy of attention, as the result of dreams tances 
which operated in an unforeseen manner, and at 
putting the world into a state, with regard to the 
several relations of its political divisions, which 
tended to -the complete subversion of its former 
condition. 

Having finished his preparations, and determin- 
ed on the conduct of the war, Henry gathered 
around him a choice army of forty thousand men, 
destined for the intended attack on Sicily. The 
remaining number of the crusaders, who were al- 
lowed to proceed on the proper purposes of the 
expedition to which they bad devoted themselves^ 
were divided into two parts, one of which wan 
placed under the command of the Dukes of Sax- 
ony and Brabant, and embarked from difieran* 
ports of the Baltic ; and the other, under that of 
the Archbishop of Mayence, and Valeran of Urn- 
bourg, with whom was also Queen Margaret of 
Hungary, sister of Philip Augustus, who, having 
lost her husband, took the vows of a crusader, 
and now led an army of her suhjects to fight with 
the infidels. This division of the impanel arma- 
ment having passed the Danube, took the route 
towards Constantinople, where a fleet had been 
prepared by the Greek Emperor, Isaac, to carry it 
to Ptolemais. 

It was with some degree of surprise the Chnia- 
tiana of Syria beheld, the approach of their Weft* 
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era brethren in’ hostile array. The trace* which 
had been formed between Richard and Saladin, 
though not productive of all the good which they 
had at first been led to expect, was yet so far ac- 
ceptable to them, that they had no inclination 
to change the comparative security it afforded 
for a renewal of their former sufferings. It also 
appears, that corrupt and licentious as they had 
become, they bad retained so much of their Chris- 
tian truth, as not to dream of preparing for a re- 
gular attack on the Saracens so long as the truce 
bound them to peace. On the arrival, therefore, 
of the Archbishop of Mayence and the other chiefs 
of this division of the army, Henry of Champagne, 
the late king of Jerusalem, and the principal ha- 
ions who had remained in Syria, employed their 
urgent endeavours to dissuade them from any sud- 
den violation of the treaty. They represented 
the evils which hostilities might produce, and 
the little advantage which could be gained by 
any present attack on the Moslems ; and desired 
them, if they should finally determine on war, at 
least to wait the arrival of the remainder of the 
forces under the Dukes of Saxony and Brabant. 

Whether this advice sprang from indifference to 
the declining cause of the Christian authority in 
the East, or from a real apprehension that it might 
be greatly injured by the hasty measures of the 
new crusaders, it was that which the wisest coun- 
sellors would have given on the occasion, and 
merited the most serious attention of those to 
whom it was offered. But the Germans had left 
Europe full of a high enthusiasm for the cause in 
which they were embarked ; they had experienced 
nothing on their route to damp their ardour ; and 
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the object of their hopes and wishes seemed now 
within their grasp. The opinions, therefore, of their 
Syrian brethren were listened to with donbt, and 
some mixture of indignation. These feelings at 
last broke oat in expressions of rage and contempt ; 
and they were answered, by the other party, with 
the observation, that they were better acquainted 
than strangers to the Holy Land with its true si- 
tuation ; that they had neither solicited nor desired 
the assistance of the German warriors ; and that, 
as they had hitherto been able to meet the perils 
with which they were menaced, they frosted they 
should still be capable of doing so without foreign 
assistance. But this reply served only to increase 
the anger and zeal of the crusaders, and they im- 
mediately separated themselves from the Syrians, 
to pursue measures better suited to their feelings 
than those advised by their more prudent hie* 
thren. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MB IOUITH CXUSADK AlfD ITS IKOLOXIOUS TEXHnTATZON.-— 
nirmnoMfl ro* ▲ nxw c&usadk. 

The impetuous Germans having resisted, as has 
bean detailed, the on warlike opinions of Henry of 
Champagne and his barons, immediately took arms, 
and, marching out to Ptdemais, began* the war of 
the Fourth Crusade. Their first operations consist- 
ed in ravaging the lands of the enemy ; bnt they 
had not carried on this predatory warfare long, 
when Malek-al’Adel summoned hn chiefs around 
faun, and laid siege to Joppa. The vigour and 
promptitude with which this experienced Saracen 
prepared to repel the approach of the invaders, 
had the effect of rousing those of the Christians 
who had hitherto evinced themselves backward 
in assuming a hostile position. The proud bands 
of consecrated knights, in whose ranks were to be 
fraud the bravest as well as haughtiest warriors of 
Christendom, prepared themselves for the conflict. 
Hoary of Champagne resigned himself to the ne* 
csarity of the case, and his barons followed his ex- 
ample. A considerable force was, therefore, soon 
ready to cooperate with die Germans. Bnt just 
as they were preparing to eet forth on their march* 
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their plans were put a stop to by the sudden and 
melancholy death of Henry. The unfortunate 
prince had stepped out into a balcony of one of the 
windows of the palace, when it gave way, and he 
was precipitated to the earth. The accident was 
ascribed by the Germans to the anger of God, 
who thus, they asserted punished, the indifference 
of the Count to his cause. In the midst of the 
confusion which this disastrous event created, 
news was brought, that Joppa had fallen into the 
hands of the Saracens, and that twenty thousand 
Christians had been put to death by the con- 
querors. 

The arrival of the other division of the army, 
under the Dukes of Saxony and Brabant, was bow 
anxiously expected by the Christians; and they 
were at length comforted with the sight of the 
fleet in which were their brave companions. As 
soon as a union had been effected between the 
forces, they were hastily led to the siege of Ba- 
rytas, a town important both for its . station be- 
tween Jerusalem and Tripoli, for the safety and 
size of its harbour, and . for the honour which had 
been conferred on it, by its being the .city chosen 
for the coronation of the Moslem princes. . On 
the banks of the river Eleutherus, between •. the 
cities of Tyre and Sidon, the Christian army was 
met by that of Malek-al-Adel. A battle was. im- 
mediately commenced ; and for a long time it was 
doubtful whether victory would decide in favour of 
the Christians or Moslems.. At length, the deter- 
mined bravery of the former prevailed. . Malek-al- 
Adel was wounded, and obliged to sa^e himself 
by flight, and his whole army was dispersed. The 
conquerors proceeded without delay on their vie- 
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-ttrious route to Berytus, which they took, and 
not only became masters of the immense wealth 
which that place contained, but had also the gra- 
tification of delivering nine thousand Christian pri- 
soners who had been confined there by the Sara- 
cens. 

The Emperor Henry had, in the mean time, 
been equally successful in his attempts on Naples 
and Sicily ; and, though his flagitious conduct was 
worthy of the greatest detestation, he still gloried 
in being the first promoter of the crusade, and as 
furthering the purposes of the sacred expedition 
by these projects of his own ambition. Being 
now, however, able to spare a further portion of 
his forces, he sent a large body of his men to join 
their brethren in Syria, under Conrade, Bishop of 
Hidelsbeim, and Chancellor of the Empire. The 
arrival of this additional force, together with their 
late capture of Berytus, Sidon, and Giblet, inspired 
the Christians with the highest confidence in the 
power of their arms ; and it was not till after a 
warm debate, that many of the chiefs could be 
persuaded not to march directly to Jerusalem. 

As the winter was approaching, this project was 
deferred to the following year. But Thoron, an 
almost impregnable fortress on the sea-coast, and 
the only one which now remained to the Saracens 
from Antioch to Ascalon, excited the cupidity of 
the Christians, and the siege was immediately com- 
menced. The strength of the fortifications, and 
the skill and bravery of the garrison, set the arts 
of the besiegers for some time at defiance ; but no- 
thing could resist their final success. There were 
men in the army who had passed their lives in 
working the mines of Germany, and these were 
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set to excavate the mountain on which the f ortr es s 
was built. By this means, and by the constant 
employment of their engines against the walls, the 
barriers were at length shaken to the foundation ; 
and the besieged, finding any further resistance 
vain, sent deputies with an offer to capitulate, the 
only condition demanded being the preservation of 
their life and liberty. Violent contentions existed 
about this time in the Christian camp ; and when 
It was debated whether the garrison of Thoron 
should be admitted to the terms proposed or not, 
no one appeared to have sufficient power or influ- 
ence to determine the matter. Most of the chiefb 
were on the side of mercy and the justice of war, 
and decided in favour of the besieged. But there 
Were others who declared, that no agreement ought 
to be entered into with the infidel, and were guilty 
of the base conduct of both urging the unfortunate 
garrison to continue their defence, and inflaming 
the minds of their own soldiers with the desire of 
tahing vengeance on them for their obstinacy. In 
the midst, however, of this confusion the capitu- 
lation was signed by several of the chlefe, among 
whom was the Bishop of Hidelsbeim ; and one 
part of the army assumed an attitude of peace, 
while the other retained its warlike array. 

The deputies returned to the anxious garri- 
son. They described what they had seen and 
heard ; thejury which had manifested itself in the 
minds and countenances of several of the Christian 
leaders ; the bloody sentiments which evidently 
inspired their measures ; and the preparations which 
still existed for pursuing their destruction. This 
address was received with that indignation which 
gives strength and resolution to despair. Enraged 
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at like base and savage feelings of their enemies, 
they seemed to derive, from the barbarity of the 
Christians, anew motive for continuing their defence. 
This feeling was followed by an instant determin- 
ation to die rather than yield ; and the besiegers, 
who were every instant expecting the arrival of the 
hostages in the e&mp, were suddenly surprised 
with the reappearance of the Moslems m an atti- 
tude of defiance. The siege was, therefore, again 
commenced. But the crusaders in vain attempted 
to regain their former position. The garrison 
promptly repaired the walls, and, employing the 
mines which had been dug by the enemy to aid 
them in their defence, numbers of Christians pe- 
rished in the subterranean passages, or were drag- 
ged into the fortress, and there put to a miserable 
death by the infuriated Moslems. 

This state of things had continued for some 
rinse, when intelligence was brought the chiefs 
that Maiek-el- Adel was advancing by rapid marches 
towards Thoron. The gross licentiousness in 
which the Christians had lately indulged, had con- 
siderably weakened their resolution and martial 
energy; and the news of the enemy's approach 
filled them with alarm. Not daring, however, to 
confess their sentiments to the army in general, 
thp imbecile leaders taxed their invention to cover 
the disgrace of their cowardice. Daring the festival 
ef the Purification, the heralds proclaimed that an 
assault was the next day to be made by the whole 
force. The night was passed by the soldiers in pre- 
paring themselves for the expected battle ; bnt at 
the dawn of day, and when they were listening for 
the signal of assault, intelligence was brought them 
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that Conrade and most of the other ehtefe had left 
the camp, and fled towards Tyre. 

The disorder which reigned through the army, 
when this became generally known, was terrible. 
The soldiers, not waiting to form themselves 
into any order for effecting their retreat, rush- 
ed tumultuously from their tents, some with their 
arms, and others without ; while in their pre- 
cipitate flight they were followed at a distance 
by the sick and wounded, many of whom, ob- 
liged to stop before they had scarcely left the 
camp, fell into the hands of the enemy; and 
others sunk overpowered, and perished by the 
way. A violent storm of thunder and lightning 
added to the terror of the fugitives ; and. when the 
remnant of the proud army which had besieged 
Thoron appeared before Tyre, the Christians of 
that place beheld only a wretched rabble, exhaust- 
ed by fear and fatigue, and bearing no resemblance 
to the hardy bands which had boasted of being able 
to re-conquer Jerusalem. 

The disgrace of this event was not followed by 
any improvement in the manners or counsels of 
the Christians. The jealousies which had arisen 
on the first arrival of the Germans, were every 
day carried to a higher pitch of animosity ; and 
the faithful mutually accused each other of accept- 
ing the bribes of their enemies, or bringing down 
destruction by indifference to the holy cause. A 
battle which the Germans won about this rime, 
by increasing their pride, added to the causes of 
hatred between them and the Syrians. The Dukes 
of Saxony and Austria, two of the principal lead- 
ers, also fell in this engagement ; and nothing, pre* 
seated itself but distrust and anarchy. 
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. Henry of Cbampagne» though he had refused to 
retain the name of King, without any means of 
▼indicating his right, was regarded by the Syrian 
Christians as their chief ; and though his authority 
also was a mere shadow, it had saved the people 
from that utter licentiousness into which they 
were now thrown. Isabel, his widow, was yet 
living, and was regarded as having the right of 
disposing of the crown as she thought fit. In the 
bad state of affairs, therefore, which now existed, 
it was the advice of the principal prelates and 
barons, that she should again give her hand and 
the crown of Jerusalem to some prince, who might 
be both able and willing to support their cause* 
Amaury, the successor of Guy of Lusignan on the 
throne of Cyprus, was chosen for this honour by 
the Queen and her counsellors ; and the marriage 
was celebrated with great festivity at Ptolemais* 
But the death of the Emperor Henry, which oc- 
curred at this time, gave another turn to the 
course of affairs. That monarch, having been the 
author of the crusade, was also, throughout, its 
great supporter. He had been unremitting in 
supplying the army with stores and recruits, and 
prevented, by this means, most of those evils 
which had cut off so many thousands in the former 
expeditions. The real state of the army was seen, 
as soon as his support was withdrawn. Having 
no enthusiasm but that which had been inspired 
by the persuasions or the gold of Henry, the chiefs, 
on receiving intelligence of his death, resolved on 
immediately returning to Europe ; and neither the 
exhortations of the Pope, nor those of the Syrian 
Christians, could induce any of them, except the 
Queen of Hungary, to delay their departure. 
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Thus ended this short and inglorious crusade, 
which would hardly deserve to be ranked among 
the expeditions known by that name, but for its 
being the commencement of a series of events 
which are presently to engage our attention, and 
which have an importance equal, if not superior, 
to any of those already recounted. It is with the 
commencement of the fourth crusade we discover 
the beginning of that change which marks the differ* 
ence between the middle and modem ages of the 
world. The impassioned enthusiasm, the untiring 
devotion, the imaginative belief, which gave life and 
spirit to inanimate things, and a visible form and 
body to the fleeting visions of the mind — these 
were now fast giving way to the more selfish prin- 
ciples of action. Instead of being carried out of 
themselves, and moved to seek consolation in the 
vague but not less certain sources of pleasure, men 
began to value only the positive goods of life ; and 
as this feeling became more and more prevalent, 
the requisition of wealth was more eagerly sought 
for, and social liberty was a blessing better under- 
stood, and more highly prized. Both kings and 
people participated in this change ; and the ware of 
the one were gradually assuming an entirely poli- 
tical character, while the latter employed their 
growing energies in working out, one after the 
other, the rights which were to be the pillars of 
future constitutions. 

It is in this respect that the crusade, undertaken 
by the Emperor Henry VI., is most worthy of at- 
tention ; and the careful reader of history will take 
pleasure in oberving the difference between the 
character of that monarch, the means which be 
employed to carry on his designs, and the general 
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g reat* of the enterprise, and the same kind of ob- 
jects, as they offer themselves to inquiry, in the ex- 
peditions before described. 

A. D. 1198. On the departure of the German 
crusaders, a truce for three years was concluded 
between Malek-al-Adel and the Count de Mont- 
fort, who had lately arrived from France with se- 
veral other chevaliers of the same country. But 
little trust was to be placed in a treaty, for the 
strict observance of which the Christians them- 
selves bad set so bad an example. The worst mi- 
series were, therefore, hourly apprehended; and 
they turned with a supplicating aspect towards 
their brethren in the West. They had, in the late 
crusade, hastily rejected their proferred coopera- 
tion, but they were now obliged to solicit it ; and 
for this purpose, the bishop of Ptolemais, with several 
noblemen, embarked for Europe ; butthey were ship- 
wrecked on the coast, and most of them perished 
in the waves. Fortunately, however, for the belie- 
vers in Syria, Innocent III. had just mounted the 
Papal throne, a man whose talents and ambition 
rendered him capable of conceiving and undertak- 
ing the boldest projects. He eagerly seized, there- 
fore, upon the opportunity, which the situation of 
the church in the East afforded, of increasing his 
influence and authority. He addressed a pathetic 
letter to the people and clergy of France, Hungary, 
Sicily, and England, in which he deplored the fall 
of Jerusalem, the indignities to which the disciples 
of the Lord were subject ; and, above all, the li* 
cautiousness and faithlessness of those who ought 
to have offered their lives in defence of the sacred 
places. M Jf God died for man, will man fear to 
de for God ? Shall he refuse to give his short' 
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life and perishable possessions to him who open* 
to us the treasures pf eternal life ? ” 

The usual means were employed for persuading 
both high and low to engage in the enterprise, and 
the Pope himself set an example for contributing 
lsxgely of worldly possessions to the design. Com* 
©landing that vessels only of wood or earthen- ware 
should be placed upon his table, during the conti- 
nuance of the crusade, he had the gold and silver- 
plate of his household melted down, to supply mo- 
ney for the armament. But what the zeal and re- 
solution of Innocent might hare effected, if they 
bad been employed on their proper object, his 
pride and ambition destroyed almost as soon as ha 
had commenced his plans. The monarchs of Eu- 
rope had for some time been growing more in- 
dependent of the church ; and though the Popes 
might still effect much by the ancient reverence 
rendered to their names, and the impression it had 
left on the opinions of mankind, they could now 
only govern the world, as they employed a superior 
policy, and as men were willing of themselves to pay 
them homage. But the state of Europe, at this 
period, presented a tempting prospect to a pontiff of 
Innocents character. Germany was troubled by 
the contentions of two powerful parties for the 
crown, to one of which be attached himself and 
declared his right to dispose of the empire accord- 
ing to his sacred will. By this exposure, however, of 
his ambitious designs, he not only raised against 
him many formidable enemies, but lengthened a 
controversy, which, while it lasted, stopped all 
proceedings which regarded the crusade. France 
was at the same time labouring under many 
evils from the interdict incurred by Philip Au- 
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gustos, against whom Innocent had fulminated a 
bull of excommunication, on account of his repu- 
diating Queen Ingebnrge, in order to marry Agnes 
de M6ranie. This circumstance put a harrier to 
the progress of any efforts in favour of thef Eastern 
Christians in that nation ; and thus, two of the 
principal states in Christendom were put as It were 
hors de combat by the ill-timed pride or seve- 
rity of the Pontiff. Richard yet remained faith- 
ful to his first intentions of attempting the final 
recovery of Palestine ; but his wars with France, 
and the disturbed state of his dominions, hindered 
from time to time his prosecuting the chivalrous 
plans he had formed ; and he died before he could 
effect any thing further for the cause of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

A. D. 1 199. Notwithstanding, therefore, all the 
efforts of Innocent, the preparations for the erusade 
made small progress; and they would probably have 
ceased altogether, hut for the appearance of one of 
those singular men on the scene of Action, whose 
characters form so interesting an object of specu- 
lation in the history of these events. Foulque, 
curate of Neuilly-sur- Marne, was a man distin- 
guished neither for learning nor any remarkable a- 
bdity. When he began to preach abroad, either 
Ins manner, or the Btyle of his discourses, was so 
little engaging, that he was not unfrequentlv sub- 
jected to the ridicule and abuse of his auditors. 
But he was thoroughly imbued with devotion to 
the cause which employed his mind, and was se- 
rious and unaffected in his piety. These wer6 
mighty aids to success ; and as he proceeded on 
his mission, his audiences increased, and he was 
every day listened to with more attention and 
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earnestness. It is not improbable that die religions 
gloom which pervaded France at this time, assisted 
the impression which the simple eloquence of the 
Curate of Neuilly was calculated to make. Since 
the publication of the interdict, the ceremonies of 
the church had been suspended, the bells even bad 
ceased to sound, and the offices of charity been 
refused the dead. The voice of a plain and ener- 
getic preacher at such a time must have been beard 
with deep emotion. Men, in. general, value no- 
thing so much as religion, when either its exercise 
is prohibited, or they meet with any obstacle to its 
profession. Foulque at last gathered such crowds 
ground him, that the clergy and nobles began to 
regard him as worthy of attention ; and be was in 
a short time listened to with the reverence due to 
an apostle. 

A. D. 1200. Intelligence was quickly conveyed 
to Innocent respecting the excitement occasioned 
by the preaching of this extraordinary man, and 
the Pontiff was not slow in perceiving how use* 
ful such a labourer might be in his favourite 
project. He accordingly put Foulque at the bead 
pf the preachers of the crusade, all of whom wer$ 
chosen either for their eloquence or station in the 
church, and they began their work supported by 
the whole influence of the pontifical authority. It 
was not long before Foulque had an opportunity of 
exercising his zeal to the most useful purpose. At 
a tournay which was held in Champagne, and at 
which many of the most distinguished chevaliers 
pf France were present, he proclaimed the cnwade, 
and, struck by the power of bis appeal, the knights 
forsook the lists to assume the vows and badge 
of pilgrims. Tbibaut, Count of Champagne, 
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Louis, Count of Chartres and Blois, both allied to 
the Kings of England and FVance, the Count of 
Saint Paul, Simon de Montfort, whom we hare 
already seen in Syria, and the historian of this 
crusade, Geoffrey de Villehaitionin, Marechal of 
Champagne. Several other French noblemen, and 
many of the most powerful Knights of Flanders, 
followed the example thus set them ; and a large 
army wan speedfily formed, the command of which 
wan given, in a Council of Barons, to the Count 
Of Champagne. 

The manner in which the preparations for this 
expedition were carried on, will strike the reader 
as not a little different to that in which the earlier 
enterprises were commenced. A considerable 
thud bad now passed since Innocent first publish- 
ed bis intentions respecting the Holy War ; and 
the barons who engaged themselves in the under- 
taking, set about tbe preliminaries with politic 
caution. To secure the safe transport of tbe troops 
to Syria, they sent deputies to the celebrated Dan- 
dofo, Doge of Venice, of whom they required a 
sufficient number of vessels for the passage of 
four thousand five hundred knights, twenty thousand 
foot soldiers, and provisions for the whole army 
for nine months. The Venetian’s demand for this 
supply was eighty-five thousand silver marks ; and 
In return for fifty galfies, which the Doge offered 
to send without payment, it was stipulated, thact 
half the places which might foil to the Christian 
army should be ceded to Venice. 

To ratify the agreement thus made between the 
crusaders and Dandolo, a general assembly of the 
republic was called ; and the Marechal of Cham- 
pagne addressed the Venetians in terms which 
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prove both bis own earnestness in tbe came, , end 
the high degree of power and wealth to which the 
state had at this period arisen. “ The most high 
. and potent Seigneurs and Barons of France* ” said 
he, “ have sent us to beseech you, in the name 
of God,' to take pity on Jerusalem, which is in 
bondage to the Turks. They claim your mercy, 
and supplicate you to accompany them to avenge 
the contumely of Jesus Christ. They have made 
choice , of you, because they know that no man* 
time nation has so great power as the Venetians. 
They have desired us to throw ourselves at your 
feet, and not to rise till you have granted our de- 
mand, and taken pity on the Holy Land. ” 

Many were the tears and exclamations of emo- 
tion which accompanied this address. The as- 
sembled people burst out at its conclusion, into one 
loud declaration of consent ; and from tbe place 
of Saint Mark, to the extremities of the city, no- 
thing was to be heard bnt the expressions of de- 
vout thankfulness with which the multitude filled 
the air. On the day following, the Marechal and 
the rest of the deputies reassembled in the palace 
of Saint Mark, to take an oath that they would, 
on their parts, fulfil the stipulations of the agree- 
ment. The treaty having been thus ratified, it 
was forthwith despatched to the Pope to receive 
his approbation; and the French deputies took 
farewell of their new allies with many protesta- 
tions of fidelity and affection. * From Venice 
they repaired to the maritime states of Pisa and 
Genoa ; bnt their proceedings at Venice had of- 
fended the pride of those cities, and bat a cold re- 
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septum was given their offers of alliance* One 
or two other noblemen, however, were added to 
the list of the crusaders, before Villebardonin and hie 
companions returned to Champagne ; and their ar- 
rival would have been greeted with unmixed plea* 
sure, had not the dangerous sickness of Thibaut 
spread despondency among the crusaders. The 
death of that prince, celebrated for his deep piety 
and enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Jerusa- 
lem, rendered the choice of another leader neces- 
sary. Two noblemen, the Count of Bar and the 
Duke of Burgundy, successively refused to accept 
the distinction ; and Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, and brother to the renowned Conrade, was 
elected general of the Christian army. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DEPARTURE OF THE FOURTH CRUSADE. ALLIANCE WITH THS 

Venetians. — siege and capture of zara.— conquest of 

ftONErANttNOFItt, AND RESTORATION OF 1*AAC AND ALENIN. 

A.,D. 1202. Early in the spring of this ye sr, 
the French forces began their starch ; and having 
taken the route to Venice, they were shortly after 
joined by the Marqais of Montferr&t, at the head 
of his army, composed of Lombards, Piedmontese 
and Savoyards, and by a small band of Germans, 
who were led by the bishops of Halberstadt and 
Martinlitz. Their march to the place of rendez- 
vous was accomplished without difficulty ; and, on 
their arrival, they found the fleet appointed to 
convey them to Syria ready for setting sail. Thus 
far success bad attended the slow but prudent 
measures of the crusaders ; and every thing seem- 
ed to promise a prosperous issue to the design, 
the preparations for which were thus cautiously 
punned. But an unexpected difficulty now arose, 
and one which was as disgraceful to some of the par- 
ties engaged, as it wasunpropitiousto the enterprise. 
Of the vast number of barons who had taken the 
cross, and agreed to assemble at Venice, for the 
purpose of embarking in the fleet which they had 
cpgaged by their deputies, only a very few were 
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amfcril ; 'ttad after mawmfcy expecting them, the 
Marquis of Montferrat had the misfortune to leam 
that they had taken a different route, said eow 
barked at other ports* Great confusion followed 
this announcement. The Venetians, who were 
eager for the fulfilment of the treaty which they 
had made with die deputies, demanded the pay- 
ment of the price stipulated for the fleet and 
provisions. Ae the sam was a considerable one* 
and could Only be raised by the equal contribu- 
tions of &H the parties who took a share in the 
enterprise, the barons who had arrived in Venice* 
and were desirous of honourably fulfilling the a- 
greement, were struck with consternation at their 
situation. They were neither able to raise the 
money required, nor willing either to break the 
treaty so solemnly signed, or stoop to solicit die 
indulgence of the republic ; bat while they were 
in this dilemma, a proposition was made by the 
J)ege, which it was thought would deliver them 
out of the difficulty. The city of Zara, over 
which the Venetians claimed sovereign authority, 
had revolted, and put itself under the protection 
of die King of Hungary. To reduce it again to 
its allegiance, was an object greatly desired by 
the republic ; and the crusaders were invited td 
lend their arms for that purpose, being offered, 
as a reward for their services, such an indem- 
nity with regard to the fete agreement, as would 
free them from aH further distress. This propo- 
sition. was joyfully acceded to ; but doubts arose 
m the minds of some of the knights as to the law- 
fulness of their employing those aims against -a 
Christian city which had been consecrated for 
fighting with the enemies of die cross ; and the 
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Pope, himself sent a message by bis legate, fbvWdi- 
ding the Venetians to prosecute their design. The 
determination, however, of the haughty republicans 
was not to be easily controlled ; and the Doge, 
in order to secure the co-operation of the crusad- 
ers, and remove their scruples, assumed-the cross, 
and proclaimed his indention of accompanying them 
in their expedition. . A fleet of four hundred and 
eighty vessels transported a formidable army of 
forty thousand men to Trieste, and other maritime 
towns of Istria, which yielded to the Venetians 
and their allies ; and the forces arrived before 
Zara on the tenth of November, the eve of Saint 
•Martin. The situation of this city, which atands 
on tho Oriental side of this Adriatic, the strength 
of its fortifications, and the assistance rendered it 
by the King of Hungary, who himself had taken 
the cross, threw n damp at first upon the ardour 
•of the besiegers. The citisens, however, alarmed 
by the preparations made for the attack, sent de- 
puties to offer their submission to the Venetians ; 
but when they arrived in the camp, dissension and 
Action bad destroyed all union between the differ- 
ent parties engaged in the siege ; and the depu- 
ties heard, with astonishment, the question, “ Why 
.are you willing thus to surrender your city ? ” • 
The Count de Montfort, the Abb6 de Vaux-de- 
Cernay, and a few others among the crusaders, at last 
had the sense to discover, and the good conscience 
.to feel, that they were not performing their duty, 
as vowed soldiers of the cross, by employing their 
arms in destroying the liberty of a Christian state. 
This sentiment, it is likely, would have earlier 
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preva&ed, hod It not been for their desire to fol* 
il the treaty with the Voitc thaw, the eagerness 
with which some of their brethren m age d them to 
the enterprise, and the polkie conduct of the 
Doge. They now fount k impossible to veskt 
the deterariimtioa of the opposite petty to continue 
tiie siege ; and the citizens of Zara were reduced 
to employ whatever means the arts of either piety 
er war could invent to resist the sssmdt Bwt 
though they foaght with valour, and c r o wde d the 
wails with crosses, as signs of their brotherhood 
and common faith, they con ki not succeed in ward* 
iag off the threatened evil beyond the fiftieth day 
of the siege, when they opened then gates to the 
combined forces. 

The booty faand in the eky was divided be* 
tween the French and Venetians ; bat in a few 
days after the army had taken op its quarters for 
the remainder of the winter, symptoms of dislike 
and rivalry between the allies broke out with had 
violence ; and bloody combats ensued, which were 
badly recompensed by the subjection of Zara. The 
Phpe, in the mean time, sent fresh awssages, to 
w a i n the crusaders of the peril they would be in* 
earring, by persisting in a design so foreign to their 
proper engagement ; and anch an effect had these 
admoahions on the minds of the French, that most 
of them professed submission to the will of the 
Pontiff, and, with many demonstrations of repent* 
ance, began to prepare for the prosecution of the 
crusade -against the common enemy of Christen* 
domv 

There was every appearance, therefore, that, 
having achieved the conquest of Zara, the French 
crusaders would pursue their original intentions 
u2 
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trithent farther delay, and be contented with hav- 
ing done thus much towards honourably fulfilling 
their agreement with the Venetians. But during 
their preparations for departure, circumstances oc- 
curred which once more disturbed their pious de- 
signs, and contributed to warn them that a new 
order of things was about to engage the warriors 
of Europe. Previous to the sailing of the arms* 
ment, ambassadors had arrived from Constantinople 
to desire the assistance of Venice and her allies in 
favour of the Emperor Isaac, whose throne was 
usurped by his brother Alexis, while he himself bad 
been deprived of his sight and thrown into a dungeon. 
The son of the unfortunate monarch, also named 
Alexis, who had just escaped from sharing the captivi- 
ty of his father, pleaded the cause of his parent with 
great fervour and eloquence ; but as Zara was tho 
object immediately before the Venetians, the con- 
sideration of the Emperor’s misfortunes was de- 
ferred till the rebellious city should be forced bade 
to its allegiance. That design having been effect- 
ed, and the ambassadors of Isaac again appearing 
to solicit the aid of the crusaders, the business wit 
considered with more seriousness, and the different 
parties engaged employed their most strenuous ef- 
forts, as they felt inclined, to attempt the subjec- 
tion of Constantinople to the Emperor, or the re- 
storation of Palestine to Christendom and the 
church. 

The dispute was carried on with great warmth 
on both sides. The Doge, the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, and Philip of Swabia, King of the Romans, 
embraced the cause of the dethroned monarch, and 
seconded his son in all the appeals which that 
young prince made to the feelings or avarice sf 
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the crusaders. Their influence was also increased 
by that of the Counts of Flanders, Blois, and St 
Baal, who joined the imperial party ; and the 
promises which Isaac made by his ambassadors, 
were listened to with eagerness by the greater por- 
tion of the army. They deprecated the idea of 
hindering the soldiers of the cross from finally pur* 
smug the real object of their sacred enterprise ; 
shewed them how great a duty they would be pern 
farming by dethroning a tyrant who would prove 
even a worse enemy to their cause than the touch-, 
aeons emperors of former days, and proceeded to 
enumerate the further advantages that would aw- 
erne by their uniting with Isaac. “ If you restore 
the lawful sovereign to his just rights, ” said the 
young prince, “ the son of Isaac promises, by the 
most sacred oaths, to support your fleet and army 
for a year, and to pay two handled thousand 
marks of silver for the expenses of the war. He 
ah* promises to accompany you in person to Syria 
and Egypt ; to lend you, at hu expense, ten thou* 
sandmen; and support, during the whole of his reign, 
five hundred chevaliers in the Holy Land. He 
moreover engages, and this should be sufficient to 
determine the intentions of Christian warriors, to 
put an end to the heresies which exist in the Greek 
empire, and. to submit the Greek church to that of 
Rome. ” Neither these promises, however, nor 
the pathetic appeals with which they were mixed 
up, were sufficient to determine the chiefs and 
bardns in favour of the Emperor, till after many 
boisterous debates. A strong party in the assem- 
bly, whose ideas were more pious than politic, 
could not be persuaded to turn their thoughts from 
th* recovery of Palestine to a war with Constat*- 
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tinopfo, the emperors of which, whether fr ie ndly W 
hostile, had proved each hinderancies to the ^access 
of the former expeditions. The Pope, also, who 
was inimical to all projects which were either 
started by the Venetians, or were likely to bene* 
it them, had shown himself unfavourable to ther 
design, which mast not only greatly retard the 
progress of the crusade, but would serve to in- 
crease the pride and freedom of the republican* ; 
while those who were net affected by these cow* 
siderations, alleged the known strength of Con- 
stantinople, and the resources of die usurper, as 
reasons for their dissent. But the 'Venetians sail 
the party who agreed with them, were too power- 
ftil to be stopped m their designs ; and the rival* 
ship of the former with the Pisans, who had en- 
tered into a mercantile treaty with Constantino* 
pie, and their private enmity against the Greeks, 
were additional motives for their prosecuting the 
war. The fleet, accordingly, at length set oaO, 
having on board a strong and weft-accoutred force, 
and the flower of French, German, and ItaKaa 
chivalry. The son of Isaac had arrived at Zum 
shortly before the embarkation of the troops ; and 
hh presence among them greatly contributed to 
animate both French and Venetians with resolu- 
tion. Employing all the arts which could r e nd er 
himself or his cause popular in the minds of the 
crusaders, he proceeded through the camp, accom- 
panied by the barons, who supported his claims, 
everywhere addressing himself to the feelings which 
he had already been so successful in awakening 
by his eloquence. Nothing was thenceforward 
talked of hut his filial piety, the misfortunes of his 
"dier, or the good which would result from the 
“ of a prince whose youth was marked by the 
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posse sehm of so many virtue* and talents. Theta 
feelings, fortunately for tbe deposed Emperor, sup* 
plied tbe place of those with which the crusaders 
had left their homes ; and under the idea of follow* 
ing an affectionate son, to rescue his father from a 
dungeon, they silenced their consciences, which had 
at first reproached them with abandoning their 
duty to the Saviour and bis church. 

April 1203. Our limits will not allow us to 
pause in describing the voyage of the splendid ar- 
mament which crowded the bosom of the Adria- 
tic ; but it was one of those magnificent spectacles 
which so frequently passed across the great stage 
of ovents in those days. On the morning after 
Easter, the ships were laden, the Venetians en- 
gaged themselves in destroying the city, together 
with its walls and fortifications ; and the pilgrims 
took up their station on the shore, to be ready for 
the first signal of departure. But shortly before 
die embarkation commenced, Simon de Montfort* 
who held so high a situation in the army,' aban- 
doned 1 he camp, and entered into confederacy with 
the King of Hungary. He was accompanied in 
his retreat by his brother, Guy de Montfort, the 
Abbot de Vaux, and several of the noblemen who 
had originally protested against any change in the 
expedition. This event, however, was not per- 
mitted to occasion any delay in the proceedings of 
the rest ; and the fleet was immediately manned, 
and set sail for Dorazzo, of which the inhabitants 
freely swore fealty to the prince, and surrendered 
the city into his hands. Corfu was tbe next stage 
of their voyage, where a part of the army had 
already arrived, and was encamped. The intel- 
ligence that tbe son of the Emperor was on board 
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Ube feet,, produced tbs most lively Mattson-' «f 
joy throughout the camp; and a large party ai 
the chevaliers mounted their horses, and having 
received him with great respect as he reached ike 
fhoro, conducted him in procession to his tent. 

It will have been remarked by the reader, the* 
many evils were suffered in almost every crusade ad 
which we have . given aa account, from the delay 
which the leadens allowed to take place in the pro- 
gress of their enterprises. At Corfu (he fleet mi* 
chared ; and the troops being disembarked, wees ah 
lowed for several weeks to enjoy the luxurious scenes 
and productions of that dekcLous island. But thedis* 
orders which had* a short time since, so nearly de- 
stroyed the expedition, broke out afresh, and se- 
veral of the knights whose ardour for Palestine was 
not yet diminished, expressed their intention of 
separating from their brethren, sad proceeding ds» 
sect *o the Holy Land. By the entreaties, hew* 
ever, of the Marquis of Montferrat, the Dogs and 
others, they were persuaded to forego this inten- 
tion ; and a promise being given, that they should 
be furnished in the autumn with vessels to carry 
them to Syria, they agreed to defer their depaw 
tare till that time. The forces were, therefore, 
again embarked ; and on the eve of Pentecost, ail 
the galleys, palandam, * and other ships of war, to- 
gether with the merchant vessels which accom- 
panied' them, weighed anchor. The day was 
bright and dear ; soft gentle winds Ailed the sails ; 
and never, says the chronicler, was a mare glori- 
ous spectacle witnessed. The armament seem- 
ed fit te conquer $ho world; formas ferns the eye 

* Phtbo tt a nj l -hosts, provided with tmiH inoveabfe 
.bridges 
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Mldamc&t then sails of ships aad galteye covered 
the w m Sailing along the open sea* they ar* 
iM at Cape Mates, in Laconia » sad here they 
net with two vessels, winch had on board a 
anaabarof pilgrims, knights, and sergeants, whd 
warn leaving Palestine, bat tha eight of the fleet 
made then repent of their desertion ; aad me of 
tbo-aergsauta leaped into a barge in order to jobs 
the crusaders, declaring that he would follow them* 
in Abac it teeased certain they weald conquer the 
efirth. They then suited to Negropont, and having 
made a descent on Andros, entered the passage of 
Ahpdos, aad cast anchor before that island. Hero 
another division of the a rma aaent awaited then, 
in order that- the whole of the fleet might have 
tana to assemble before proceeding up the Helles- 
pont. When they set sail from Abydos, their 
bants warn filled with joy at the magnificent sight 
of so many ships, galleys and palandars, sailing 
ptoudly to the conquest of an empire ; hat when, 
after a short passage, they reached the Abbey of 
Sunt Stephen, situated within three leagues of Con- 
mmrnoplei their eyes were charmed with a dif- 
feorafr spectacles The imperial city was now witb- 
ia sight) Dm extensive wails, the lefty towers 
which samouadod it, its splendid pakacss and tow- 
ering churches, which seemed to be innumerable, 
rose before them ; and white they were mate with 
isteaiehmant at the imposing prospect, many of 
them* trembled at dm idea of attacking a city so 
s nf n ri ve and so nobly defended. 

Tha command barons, together with die Doge, 
haning landed at the Abbey, held a council to de- 
termine on the measures next to be pursued* 
Many different sentiments prevailed on the occa* 
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lion; but the Doge conduded the debate by a 
ipeech, to which his experience and knowledge se- 
cured attention. “ I know more of this country 
and of its customs than most of yon, ” said he, 
“ for I have been here before. Yon have under- 
taken as perilous an enterprise as men ever at- 
tempted, and it is, therefore, necessary that we 
should proceed with caution. You are to consi- 
der, that if we land on the continent, which is far 
extended, our people will be tempted, by the want 
of provisions, to disperse themselves about, and may, 
to our great loss, fall a sacrifice to the numerous 
inhabitants. But there are islands within dght, 
both well peopled, and fruitful in corn and other 
productions. Let us proceed thither, and provide 
ourselves well with com, and whatever stores may 
be necessary, after which we will advance against 
the city, and do that which our Lord shall , seem 
to direct* ” • 

This advice being received with approbation, dm 
next morning, the feast of Saint John the Bap- 
tist, the vessels were prepared for setting sail, the 
banners and standards were elevated, and a strong 
fence raised along the sides of the decks, compos- 
ed of the shields and bucklers of the w ar riors, 
while every one looked to his arms as now stand- 
ing in full need of their aid. A favourable wind 
carried the fleet so close under the walls of Con- 
stantinople, which were crowded with the affright- 
ed population, that many missiles struck the* ves- 
sels; and, instead of punning the intention of 
landing on one of the islands, the chiefs ordered 
anchor to be cast before Chaioedon, which is aita- 
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atedon the Asiatic side, of the Bosphorus, oppo- 
site Constantinople, and about ten miles distant 
from that city. The knights and barons, with all 
their horses and followers, and the other pilgrims, 
went on shore, a part of them taking up their 
lodging in the magnificent palace, which had been 
long consecrated to imperial luxury ; while the rest 
pitched their tents in the surrounding gardens, or 
found quarters in the city. Leasing the ships 
of burden still at anchor before Chalcedon, die 
chiefs assembled their followers on the third day 
from their landing, and sailed to Scutari, which is 
within about a leagues distance from Constanti- 
nople, and where the forces were again landed. 

The Emperor, who had hitherto remained im- 
mersed in pleasure, and indifferent to the affairo of 
his government, now began to perceive the real 
danger of bis situation, and would willingly have 
protected himself from the impending evil by ne- 
gotiation; But the ambassador whom he sent to 
the chiefs of the invading army, was received with 
haughty contempt. He expressed the astonish- 
ment of his master that they should invade a 
Christian empire; and they replied, that the em- 
pire did not belong to him, but to the prince whose 
cause they had espoused. He declared that it was 
the wish of the Emperor to concur with them 
in their pious design ; and, at the same time, his 
determination immediately to take arms in de- 
fence of the state, if his offers were not complied 
with ; and to these remarks they answered, that 
he was a usurper, and consequently the enemy of 
all princes-— a tyrant, and therefore the enemy of 
the human race. “ He who has sent you hither,” 
continued they, “ has but one means of escaping 
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the just vengeance of man and heaven*— It is t# 
restore to bis brother and nephew the crown of 
which he has despoiled them, and to implore mercy 
of those princes to whom be has shown himself m 
unmerciful* Let hhn do this, and we promise to 
write our prayers with his, and to obtain his par* 
lion, and a provision for the rest of his days, spent 
la quiet and security,— a state far superior to t 
false and usurped glory* But if he cannot be per* 
euaded to act with justice— 4f he remain inaecessl* 
We to repentance— tell him that we disdain both 
Ins threats and bis promises, and that we have no 
time to attend to bis ambassadors.” * 

Tbo condition of the Greek empire under the 
usurper was miserable in the extreme ; but not 
worse than it was in the reigns of many of its for- 
mer sovereigns. The only difference appears to 
fast been, that the evils were now of longer 
standing ; and the mere continuance of evih 
without decrease, is equivalent to its being 
greatly multiplied. It is only in proportion, how*- 
ever, aa a people enjoy peaee and freedom under 
their legitimate monarch*, that they hate a u su rpe r 
far his injustice ; and the tyrant Alexis, therefore, 
though detested by bis subjects for the oppress 
ohm and misery which they suffered, cared little 
shout the manner in which he bad raised himself 
So the throne. The Franks, conceiving that the 
people, on seeing the son ef their lawful sovereign, 
would at once rise in bis cause, carried him in a 
galley, to the walls of the capital, the Doge and 
she Marquis of Montferrat supporting him between 
them, while s herald exclaimed, as they past in 
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■gbt of the people, « Behold the hek to tile 
throne ^acknowledge year sovereign ; — have pity 
m him, and os youwelvee.” But the address 
was heard in silence; no emotion was evinced by 
nrhich the chiefs could hope that their project had 
been attended with anceess ; end shortly after A 
tumult took place, in which the Greeks attacked 
the Latin inhabitants of the city with great fary, 
aad plainly declared themselves on the side of 
Alexis. This circumstance was followed by an 
attack which a party of die usurper's troops made 
on the crusaders ; hat they were instantly put to 
flight; and the eighty knights to whom the 
mw of the victory belonged, compared them to 
timid stags, not fit to join in combat with men 
who merited the name of exterminating angels or 
statues of brass, which diffused terror and death.* 
The opinion was now general that the siege 
should be no longer delayed. An assembly, or 
parliament as it is called, was held in the open 
plain, dm knights and barons who composed It 
appearing mounted mi their richly caparisoned 
chargers, and deliberating respecting the measures 
to be pursued, as if already prepared for the on- 
set. It was decided that the forces should imme- 
diately he transported across the strait, and encamp* 
ed under toe wadis of the eky. On tins determina- 
tion being made known to the array, the bishops 
and clergy exhorted toe warriors to prepare for 
the conflict, by shriving themselves and making 
their wills, which pious advice was devoutly at* 
tended to; aad the rites of religion haring been 
pe rf orm ed, no time mas Lost in embarking for the 
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opposite shore. The ktaights went on r board Hfe 
palandars with their war-steeds, and armed from 
head to foot, with helmets laced, and lance m 
hand, and their horses saddled and covered with 
superb housings. They were followed by the 
sergeants * and warriors of inferior rank, and 
the 1 numerous bands of bowmen and other troops 
who were embarked in the larger vessels, to 
each of whieh was attached a light galley to 
quicken its passage. The forces thus embarked 
Were divided into six battalions, the first being led 
by the Count of Flanders, who obtained that ho- 
nourable post from his being followed by a brave 
and more numerous band of archers than the other 
chiefs. His brother Henry led the second divi- 
sion ; the Counts of St Paul and Blois the third 
and fourth ; Matthew of Montmorency the fifth, in 
Which, among many other noble knights, was the 
historian Villehardouin ; and the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat the sixth. The Venetians were to remain 
in their ships, as being more likely to assist the 
army by their naval skill, than in any other mode 
of action. 

The current of the Bosphorus is frequently rapid 
and dangerous ; but on this memorable day the 
heavens were clear, the sun shone with great bril- 
liancy, and the warlike fleet bore gallantly from the 
shore. The opposite bank was quickly reached ; 
and the imperial troops, forming an army of seven- 
ty thousand horse and foot, were seen ranged a- 
long the beach. The clarions of the crusaders now 
resounded from every vessel. The paltadars and 
galleys drove impetuously towards the shore ; every 
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Mrrior tas pressing to be foremost; sod before 
they could reach the land, many of the knights 
leaped into the sea, which reached to their bal- 
drics, and rushed with their knees againkt the ene- 
my, The sergeants, archers and bake triers, im- 
itated their valour; the bridges attached to the 
palaadars were let down, and the hones landed; 
when the whole army began to form in order of 
battle. But Alexis had fled ; his troops, without 
waking for the attack of the Latina, readily obeyed 
his summons to retreat, and the bloodless victory 
put the conquerors in possession of the imperial 

. Pursuing their success, the crusaders proceeded 
early next morning to attack the fortress of Gakto, 
which commanded the port of Constantinople ; and 
while the army was thus engaged, the Venetians ap- 
proached with the fleet, and began to destroy the 
boom, which was thrown from the tower of Gmlata 
to the opposite shore. Both parties succeeded in 
their bold enterprises. The fortress was stormed 
tad taken by the French ; sad the Venetians, hav- 
ing totally vanquished the Grecian fleet, cut asun- 
der, by means of an enormous machine, tbs won 
links of the boom. Having obtained these im- 
portant advantages over the enemy, a council of 
driek was called to decide on the manner in which 
the siege was to be prosecuted. In this assembly 
the Venetians strongly advised that the assault 
should be commenced from the sea ; but the other 
Italians, and die French and Germans, opposed this 
proposition, observing, that they were unaccustom- 
ed to naval warfare, and only knew bow to fight 
on their good steeds, and with their knightly wea- 
pons. The dispute was speedily terminated, by 
r 2 
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its being agreed that the Venetians should aid \k 
the city by sea, while the army assailed it on \ m 
land. The forces were then led towards the i Oq 
per part of the harbour, where the river Barby a, 
falls into the gulf. The bridge over this n m 
had been destroyed by the Greeks on the appro! 
of the crusaders, and the latter employed the < iogv 
on which they reached this spot, and the follow , 
night, in repairing it gainst their passage. T tog) 
work they were suffered to perform without h ^ 
deranee, and the next day they took up their p4 edd 
tion under the walls of the city. The fleet i w * j 
ascended the gulf in fighting order, and anchd t, u 
in a broad basin about three bow-shots dist i, ; 
from the station of the land forces- s w 

An attempt was again made to interest ! ^ ( 
Greeks in favour of Isaac, but fruitlessly ;-and i ^ 
siege was begun by the crusaders with the m | 0 f 
determined courage. The small number of th i, ^ 
forces, when all were united, rendered the sued i et( 
of the enterprise extremely doubtful. The ciro ^ 
of the walls was estimated to measure three leagl ^ 
in extent ; and while their army consisted of of ^ ^ 
twenty thousand men, Constantinople was siipp ^ ( 
ed to hare within its barriers above four huneb ^ ^ 
thousand inhabitants capable of bearing arms. 1 ^ 
line of the besiegers extended along a very sn e ^ 
portion of the walls, and was terminated by 4 ' ^ 


gate of Gyrolimne on the one end, and the cr 


of Bohemond on the other. From each of tiit^ 
points the Greeks made continual sallies ; anc J1 
crusaders, having provisions only for three Wv. 
and exposed to the constant danger of bein§ 
rounded and besieged in their camp, resolved, 
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days of incessant toil and peril, to attempt a 
\r and more general assault of the city. 
lOn the seventeenth of July, the signal being 
the forces began the attack both by land 
sea. A breach was at length made, and a 
it and two squires instantly appeared with 
j£fling« ladders and the standard of the cross, which 
of' the bravest warriors of the army exposed 
imselves to almost instant death to place on the 
parts. Only two of these devoted soldiers es- 
‘ destruction, and they were carried captive 
ire Alexis, who, it is reported, rejoiced at the 
it, as if it had been the sure harbinger of vic- 
Tbe Greeks continued to defend them- 
es with unlooked for bravery ; being support- 
by Constantinus Lascaris, a young and dis- 
lished warrior, and related to Alexis. A 
of Danish and English guards, styled Varan- 
was also employed by the Emperor in the 
ice of his throne and capital ; and the Latins 
repulsed, every charge they made, with con- 
Me loss. 

ut while the besiegers were thus waging an 
contest by land, the Venetians, from their 
had cast terror into the city by the valour 
rapidity with which they repeated their des- 
charges. The fleet was drawn up before 
ftvalls in two lines, of which the first was forro- 
’ ifcr the light galleys, having on board the arch- 
Apond the second by the heavy vessels, on the 
' k of which platforms and turrets were erected, 
Jie huge engines intended for battering the 
s Arts. The conflict had been thus carried 
i^m the beginning of the day, with unceasing 
i When the Doge, who, though blind and aged, 
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vm foremost among dm sasailaute, gave da 
command for bis people to land* His mfex% 
issued as be stood in fall armour on die poop 
of bis vessel, were backed by the threat, that fa# 
wottld kill the first man who delayed to obey the 
summons. Some of bis failovers, taking the ho* 
noie old man in their arms, bore him immediately 
to shore ; and the standard of Saint Mark being car* 
find before him, announced his bravery to the rest 
of the fieet. A rumour of applaasenow ran through 
the multitude ; and every galley and vessel waw 
quickly seen moving towards the shore. While 
the greater body of the warriors hastened to the 
support of the Doge, the rest remained on hoard 
the ships, which were formed into a close line an 
gainst the ramparts. The bridges with which they 
were furnished were then turned out, and the lofty 
towers of the city shook under die strength of thq 
assailants. The soldiers, in the mean time, who 
had landed, fixed numerous engines and scaling* 
ladders on other parts of the walls, when suddenly 
the lordly banner of Saint Mark was seen display* 
ed on one of the highest towers, no one being 
able to tell how or by what band it was placed 
there. Fighting, as they behoved, under the pro- 
tection of their Saint, twenty-five towers fell at 
once into the hands of the Venetians* Some of 
the Greeks attempted to oppose their progress, 
but were instantly overthrown; and the victors 
rushed into the city, driving all before them, and 
setting fire to the streets through which they pass- 
ed. The squares and avenues were filled with 
the inhabitants, wbo fled tremblingly from their, 
houses. Every instant the conflagration spread* 
wider and wider, enveloping one whole side of 
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the' city in flame ; while the wind, which blew 
freshly from the opposite quarter, drove the dense 
masses of smoke and ashes into the interior, and 
presented a barrier to the soldiers of the Greeks, 
which effectually prevented their offering any re- 
sistance to the enemy. 

While the old Venetian was thus leading his 
people to victory, the French and their confe- 
derates were closely pressed by the troops of 
Alexis. The usurper, compelled into action by 
the murmurs of both his subjects and army, had 
gathered round him the best of his troops ; and, 
at the head of his host, which consisted of six- 
ty battalions, he hastened to offer them battle. 
But at the moment when the latter were in the 
greatest danger of being overpowered by num- 
bers, the Venetians appeared with the Doge at 
their head, to share the peril. Alexis, terrified 
at Seeing them thus reinforced, took flight, without 
waiting the issue of a battle ; his immense army 
followed the example of their pusillanimous leader, 
and the Franks were left sole masters of the field. 
* The camp of the crusaders, after this unexpect- 
ed victory, exhibited a scene of unwonted festi- 
vity. The soldiers, who had been long threatened 
with the want of provisions, found on the field 
large quantities of stores, and, laying aside their 
arms, they passed the night in refreshing their ex- 
hausted bodies. The morning, however, was ex- 
pected with anxiety. Alexis, though driven from 
his position, had yet an immense force at his com- 
mand ; and they might at any time be surrounded, 
and* cut off by his sixty battalions, any one of which 
was more numerous than the largest of their divisions. 
Bat while the crusaders were occupied with thee* 
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thoughts, the usurper was preparing hisflightfosin 
the city. On returning to the imperial palace, altar 
few disgraceful retreat, be collected together tot 
thousand pounds of gold, and a quantity of jewels, 
which he put into a boat, and, in the fimt watch of 
the night, secretly escaped from the city, leaving 
both his wife and his throne in the power of the 
besiegers. 

The greatest confusion prevailed in Constant^ 
nople, when the flight of the Emperor became 
known. The people, no longer fearing his t«bh 
geance, accused him of bringing them to destmet- 
Sion, and called down curses upon bis bead ; while 
the troops, left without a leader, instead ai m- 
euming their arms, remained motionless in thei r 
quartern. While all was thus terror and confosion, 
some courtiers dew to the dungeon, where the 
blind and miserable Isaac had suffered a long cap- 
tivity. Opening the door of bis prison, and free- 
ing him from bis fetters, they brought Ism to the 
palace of Blaquernes, and, there seating bun on 
the imperial throne, summoned the people to ac- 
knowledge again their lawful sovereign. This was 
nil effected in the first hour of the day ; and, ns 
the Franks were preparing for the dreaded attack 
of the enemy, they were surprised by the appear- 
ance of several Greeks in the camp, who inform- 
ed them of what had taken place. A council wan 
hastily called, on this strange intelligence being 
communicated, and the devout warriors returned 
thanks to Heaven for their unhoped for ssccsa. 
Some doubt, however, was still entertained aa to 
the truth of the report ; and more than one of d» 
chiefs apprehended that it might conceal some 
plot to min them. These apprehensions wer e 
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Mpcteii by the arrival of other Greeks, who 
M t» pay homage to the son of Isaac ; and a* 
deputation, composed of Matthew of Montmo- 
rency, tiie historian ViHehardonin, and two Vene- 
tian noblemen, was sent into the city to receive a 
confirmation of the news. On their arrival at the 
palace of Blaqnemes, they were conducted through 
a double row of the Varangian guards and nume- 
m hands of aimed troops, and, in the royal pre- 
sence-chamber, they beheld the blind Emperor and 
Ins consort, clothed in the most splendid apparel, 
and surrounded by a brilliant court, as if the un- 
fortunate monarch bad never known a different 
c o ndit ion. ViHehardonin being permitted to den 
dare the object of the mission, he said, “ Yon see; 
nest gracious Sire; how the crusaders have fulfilled 
their promises, and what good service we have ren- 
dered your son. He cannot, however, come hither; 
till you have, on your part, agreed to the conditions 
of the treaty, to which be has given his pledge for the 
Mfifanent* He, therefore, dutifully beseeches yon 
Ms father, through us, folly to ratify this agreed 
unit which he has made with the Doge of Venice; 
mad the barons of the crusaders. ” ViHehardonin 
then detailed the several particulars of the treaty 
which the prince had signed ; and the Emperor, hav- 
ing heard him to the end, replied, "The conditions 
at tins agreement are heavy, and I can hardly see 
how they are to be performed ; but you hare so 
gre a t l y served me and my son, that you would 
merit it were we to give you the whole empire/' * 
The treaty then received the imperial seal and 
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signature ; and the deputies, highly praising the 
monarch for his good faith, returned to the camp* 

Nothing now remained to be done but to con- 
duct the young prince in triumph to his father, 
whom he had thus delivered from a dungeon, and 
restored to his throne. Accompanied by the Doge 
of Venice, all the knights and barons of the army 
in full armour, and the clergy in their most splen- 
did robes, the son of Isaac proceeded towards the 
palace of Blaquernes. As he advanced, crowds of 
people saluted him from all quarters of the city 
with the loudest acclamations of delight. Hymns 
of thanksgiving and triumphant songs filled the air; 
but when he entered the palace, and fell into the 
arms of his father, the clamours were changed into 
expressions of deep sympathy ; and those who be- 
held the meeting wept with joy at the spectacle, 
and thanked Heaven that the father and son were 
thus happily restored to each other. 

The inhabitants of Constantinople united with 
the Franks in celebrating these events ; but as 
soon as the first transports were over, the Em- 
peror requested the chiefs of the crusaders to re- 
move their forces to the other side of the strait, 
in order to avoid the danger of any dispute be- 
tween them and his people. This desire was 
immediately acceded to, and the next day the 
troops formed their camp on the opposite shore 
of the harbour. The most friendly intercourse was 
kept up between the Franks and the people ef 
Constantinople. The former were permitted free- 
ly to resort to the city, and delight themselves with 
visiting its magnificent buildings, and partaking in 
the luxuries it afforded, while the latter brought 
goods and provisions to the camp, and kept up a 
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Constant. traffic with the soldiers. The innuwer* 
able relics also contained in the imperial city, form* 
ed a fruitful source of trade between the Greeks and 
crusaders. Constantinople was said to possess 
more of these sacred commodities than all the rest 
of Christendom together, while no less than fire 
hundred abbeys and monasteries rendered every 
part of its neighbourhood sacred to the saints. 
Hie pleasures which the crusaders derived from 
these sources were enhanced by the courteous con- 
duct of the Emperor, who invited the chiefs to his 
table, and continually consulted them on the affairs 
of bis government. A still greater satisfaction 
was afforded them, in their being able to inform 
their brethren in the West, that they had succeeded, 
by their triumph over the usurper, in restoring the 
unity of the church ; that the Greeks would hence* 
forth acknowledge the Pope as their head ; and that 
the Patriarch of Constantinople would, like other 
archbishops, receive his pall from the apostolical 
chief of Christendom. 

The coronation of the young prince, which took 
place a few days after the crusaders had remor- 
ed to their new encampment, was an addition- 
al security for their safety and the fulfilment 
of the treaty. Sharing the throne with his father, 
he manifested, by every means in his power, a grate- 
ful remembrance of the services which had been 
rendered him, and paid two hundred thousand 
silver marks, or a large part of that sum, as one 
ef the stipulations in the treaty. The harmony 
which thus reigned between the Greeks and the 
crusaders, led to a reconcilation of the Venetians 
with the Pisans, between whom there had long ex- 
isted the most, violent enmity. But the situation 
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of lane and hit son was still pracarioas. iHr 
had been obliged to bare recourse to unpopular 
measures for raising the money paid to the era* 
seders, and the provinces had as yet given few proofci 
of allegiance. It was to the arms of die crusaders* 
and not to the patriotism or affection of any of 
their own people* they owed their present enjoy* 
meat of the empire ; and nothing bad occurred* if 
we except the first popokr expression of opinion, 
to let them suppose that they were, properly es- 
tablished in the affections of their subjects. It 
was with no little apprehension, therefore* they a* 
waited the departure of the crusaders. The sue* 
cess which had attended their arms inspired the 
latter with new zeal for the prosecution of their 
designs against the Saracens. The letters which 
they despatched to Europe were filled with as- 
surances of submission to the Pope* and of anxiety 
to fulfil his intentions ; and heralds were sent to 
Cairo and Damascus* with formal declarations of 
war against the sultans of those states* unless they 
surrendered* without delay* their p osse s si ons in 
Palestine. 

But as the time drew near for the pvosee&ticu 
of their march to Syria, the Emperors became every 
day more convinced of the hazardous situation in 
which they would be placed by the absence of the 
Franks. At length they resolved to make known 
these apprehensions to their allies, and the young 
Cmsar proceeded to the camp* where a council of 
the chiefs being assembled, he besought them* in 
the most urgent manner* to continue their support 
to himself and his father. “ You have restored to 
me life* honour* and empire*” said he ; “ I ought to 
desire but one thing_more* the power* namely* of 
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MfiHing all my promises* Bat if yon abandon mm 
now, to proceed to Syria, it is impossible that 1 
should furnish you with either the money, the troops, 
or the vessels which I have promised. The people 
of Constantinople have received me with many de- 
monstrations of joy, but they love me not the more 
loir that ; and the revolutions to which they have 
been accustomed have destroyed the habit of obe- 
dience. Faction reigns both in the capital and in 
tflie provinces ; and neither the laws, nor the majesty 
of the empire, are any longer respected. I am 
hated by the Greeks, because you have restored me 
to nay heritage. If you should forsake me, my 
life or throne would probably fall a sacrifice to my 
enemies, I implore you, therefore, to defer your de- 
parture till the month of March next year, and I 
will promise, in return, not only to provide your 
army with all necessary supplies till Easter, bat 
also to engage the Venetians to support you with 
their fleet till Michaelmas/’ This offer was follow- 
ed by further entreaties ; and the chiefs replied, that 
they would consider the propositions, and inform 
him of the decision when they bad sufficient time 
to consult the rest of the chevaliers. Great dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed among the crusaders 
respecting the affair thus brought before them. The 
contentions which had occurred at Corfu, were 
once more revived ; and the party which had so 
strenuously opposed the diversion of the expedition 
from its immediate progress to the Holy Land, 
was strengthened by many cogent reasons, which 
could not be so powerfully urged in the earlier 
stages of the enterprise. In the council, therefore, 
which was convened for the purpose of deciding 
on the answer to be returned to the Emperors, it 
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'was with considerable difficulty that those who 
supported their cause could obtain a decision in 
■their favour. This, however, being effected, the 
Emperors manifested their gratitude, not only by 
expressions of thankfulness, but by paying large 
earns of money to their allies, which they obtained 
either by enormous levies on the people, or by 
seizing the treasures of the church, which they thus 
employed to the great scandal of their subjects. 

The Marquis of Mountferrat, die Count of St 
Paul, and some other noblemen, hesitated not to 
-approve themselves worthy of the confidence which 
Isaac and his son had placed in their assistance^ 
In company with the latter, these brave knights 
set forth on an expedition, with the intention of 
chasing the usurper Alexis, who still retained 
some authority in Thrace, from his retreat. Not 
daring to meet any part of an army which had con- 
quered him at the head of the whole force of • the 
empire, he fled immediately on the news of their 
approach, and the provinces yielded submissively 
to the authority of the legitimate sovereign. 

But while the son of Issac was thus pursuing 
a course of victory through his disturbed domi- 
nions, affairs in the capital, and the provinces adjoin- 
ing, were every day assuming a gloomier aspect* 
The necessities of the weak and unpopular mo* 
narchs had already precipitated them into the adop- 
tion of measures which would have shaken a long 
established throne. Groaning under the weight 
of taxes which they knew were to furnish the pay 
of their conquerors, the people became every day 
louder in their expressions of discontent ; but 
when they saw the churches robbed of their shrines 
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and ornaments* and heard it rumoured that this act 
of sacrilege was but a prelude to the general change 
of their ancient religion, these murmurs became 
wild and fhrions indications of sedition, and the 
State was daily threatened with destruction. Things 
were in this condition, when the rude fanaticism, or 
intoxication, of a few Flemish crusaders, who were 
followed by some Pisans and Venetians, occasion* 
ed an event which doubled the horror and confu- 
sion that prevailed* A mosque, which had been 
erected at Constantinople a few years before the 
death of Saladin at the request of that pious' Mos- 
lem, was still kept open, as a bouse of prayer for 
the followers of Mahomet. The Flemings and 
their companions, having approached the part of the 
town in which the mosque was situated, speedily 
provoked a quarrel with the inmates, and as speedi- 
1 f punished them for defending their temple, by 
seating it on fire. Many of the neighbouring in- 
habitants immediately flew to arms, and joined the 
Moslems against the aggressors. The fire, in the 
meantime, spread from the mosque to other adja- 
dent buildings. As the night set in, the wind, which 
had till then blown from the south, driving the 
flames before it, became northerly, and, suddenly 
meeting the conflagration, it seemed to fling the 
whole broad sheet of flame over the other quarter 
of the city. Daring the whole of the night the 
fire continued to gather strength ; and when the 
morning broke, every corner of the heavens was 
covered with a dense black cloud of smoke, from 
which streams of flame were every instant burst- 
ing, some enveloping the tops of buildings still 
standing, and others flickering among the crumbling 
rains. Whole streets were soon reduced to ashes ; 
s 2 
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and churches, palaces, and public monuments, shar- 
ed the same fate, their places being only to be dis-* 
covered by the thicker masses of flame which cover- 
ed them. Day after day the conflagration con- 
tinued to spread. The wretched and bewildered 
people felt themselves doomed to destruction ; 
thousands had been rendered houseless ; and where- 
ever they turned for refuge the same wild scene 
of devastation presented itself. As they rushed 
along the streets, the pavement of which was cover- 
ed with burning ashes, they were terrified at every 
step with the falling of the ruins, or were barri- 
caded by the huge timbers that lay smouldering a- 
bout them. Eight days were passed in this aw- 
ful manner ; and from the eastern extremity of the 
city to the western, the track of the conflagration 
was marked by one long black unbroken line of 
desolation. Such, at one time, was the force of 
the wind, that a vessel in the port was set on fire by 
the driving flames ; and even the sea appeared to 
be no longer a security from the appalling danger. 

From their camp on the heights of Galata, the 
crusaders beheld the capital of the East thus fall- 
ing a prey to the flames. To save it was utterly 
out of their power; and they had the miserable re- 
flection, that the catastrophe had its origin among 
themselves. To increase their confusion, above fif- 
teen thousand of the Latin inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople fled to the camp for protection against the 
infuriated Greeks; and the greatest consternation 
prevailed, as every day brought intelligence of the 
increasing calamity. 

While the unfortunate Greeks were uttering, at 
one time, the most mournful lamentations at the 
loss of their homes and property, and at another 
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their curses upon the two Emperors and their hat- 
ed allies, the young Alexis returned, with Boniface 
and the other barons who had accompanied him, 
into the provinces. He entered Constantinople in 
triumph ; but a melancholy silence prevailed as he 
passed along the public avenues. He was accom- 
panied to the palace of Blaquernes by a few of his 
courtiers, and some of the Latin chiefs ; but the 
populace every where exhibited the greatest dis- 
gust at his presence. The disposition which was 
thus manifested on his first return to the capital, 
appeared in a still stronger manner shortly after. 
Hie treaty he had made with the Franks, and the 
odious change proposed in the national religion, 
operated with full force upon their minds. The late 
disastrous events contributed still further to rouse 
their passions ; and when the Emperors and their 
ministers saw no means of protection, but in pay- 
ing the crusaders still larger sums for their assists 
ance, the rage of the people was no longer to be 
restrained, and the young Emperor fled to the camp 
of his allies, with whom he continued to pass his 
time, either in satisfying their rapacity, sharing in 
their sports and feasts, or in humbling himself to 
endure patiently the liberties with which they ven- 
tured to insult him. Snatching the jewelled crown 
from his head, the Venetians covered him, in its 
place, with the linen cap of their common sailors ; 
and unless he had been willing never to recover 
bis diadem, he dared not resent the affront. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

tgiiDU BiTwny the crusaders and the emperors.— 

TREACHERY OE THE GREEKS. — MOURZOUFtE. MURDER Of 

THE EMPERORS.' — SECOND CONQUEST Of CONIFANTtNOftE. 

A.D. 1204. At length the son of Isaac began to 
grow weary of the ignominious situation to which 
he bad reduced himself. He became less frequent 
in hie attendance at the camp, neglected to pay 
court to tbe chiefs, and ventured to be remiss in 
discharging the immense debts he bad incurred by 
his liberal gratitude for tbeir support. Tbe barons 
immediately discovered this alteration in the die-, 
position of the Emperor. They were by no means 
insensible to their own merit in restoring him and 
bis father to the throne, and they loudly vented 
tbeir reproaches of his ingratitude. Every day 
the discontent of the crusaders increased ; and the 
Emperor, urged on by a few of his courtiers to 
resist their demands, grew equally determined in 
his opposition. While things were in this state, 
deputies arrived in the camp from the Christiana 
of Palestine, •giving an account of the miseries which 
they had suffered, and imploring the speedy suc- 
cour of their brethren. 

This was an additional motive for the crusaders 
to be argent in coming to a conclusion respecting 
the conduct of their imperial ally. A council of 
the chiefs was accordingly called, and deputies 
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were appointed to carry the decision of the assem- 
bly to the palace of Blaqnernes. The ambasadors 
were six in number ; Conon of Bethune, the Ma- 
rescbal Vi lie hard ou in, and Milo of Provence, to- 
gether with three Venetian councillors, chosen by 
the Doge. Girding on their swords, the deputies 
rode out of the camp, and proceeded to the city, 
which they entered, while the populace were breath- 
ing only vengeance against the whole army of the 
Franks. They reached, however, the palace in 
safety, and were conducted into the magnificent 
hall, where the two Emperors, and the young and 
lovely consort of the aged Isaac, sat throned, and 
surrounded by all the pomp and splendour of their 
court. Conon of Bethune then addressed the 
younger of the monarchs in these terms We 
come, gracious Sire, by the command of the Ba- 
rons of the army, and of the Doge of Venice* 
They desire to remind you of the service which* 
as is known to all the world, they have rendered 
you, and to prevent any cause of contention from 
destroying the alliance which has existed between 
them and the Emperor. They beg yon, therefore* 
to consider the treaty which both you and your 
father have, without cause, neglected to fulfil. 
They have already often desired you to perform 
your duty in this respect ; and we again this once 
give you the same counsel. If you receive this 
warning, they will be content ; but if you reject 
it, know, that they will no longer recognise you, 
either as the Emperor, or as their friend. They 
thus openly declare their sentiments and intentions, 
for it » not the custom in our land to attack an 
enemy before proclaiming war. You have now 
heard what we had to say — do your will.” 
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Tbk addren was heard by the monarchs and 
their courtier* with astonishment and indignation. 
Loud and threatening mnrmnrs rose from ever y 
one present ; but the haughty, bearing of the depu* 
ties screened them from the pusillanimous Greeks ; 
and they strode proudly oat of the hall, mounted 
their horses, and, dashing through the angry and* 
titndes which filled the streets, gained the camp in 
safety. 

War was immediately commenced ; the Greeks 
using nil their endeavours to destroy the Venetian 
fleet ; the latter laying waste the coast, and 
homing whatever churches or other hnildtiige 
lay within their reach. Bnt all at once, and in 
the middle of the night, the camp was illuminated 
by a flame that covered both sea and land. An 
they looked towards the quarter where the fire 
seemed most to rage, seventeen of the largest ves- 
sels in the port were seen enveloped at the same 
moment in a strong and Inrid light. Watching the 
opportunity, the Emperors had dexterously filled 
some ships with Greek fire ; a violent wind had 
arisen from the south to aid their design, by (hiv- 
ing them against the enemy ; and the destruction 
of every Venetian vessel in the harbour seemed in- 
evitable. The walls of Constantinople and the 
shore were, in the mean time, covered with people, 
who loudly expressed their joy at the spectacle, 
while the alarm-signal resounded through the camp, 
and the crusadere pressed tumultuously towards 
the coast. But while they were ottering horrible 
imprecations against the treacherous dbemy, and 
the latter continued their cries of triumph, the 
flaming vessels moved slowly from their position ; 
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md the Venetian sailore were seen, with almost 
miraculous courage, maiming the decks, and ply- 
ing their oars, till, having for some time grappled 
with the fire-ships, they turned them afloat, steer-* 
ed their fleet, burning as ft was, oat of port, and 
rede safe from the reach of the Greeks. By the 
Gwxtinned exertions of the mariners, the fire was 
gas under, and only one ship, and that belonging 
to the Pisans, was lost. The people of Constan* 
tiaople set op a cry of terror, when they saw the 
fleet sail away unharmed, and tamed in despair to 
defend themselves, as they best might, against their 
■till powerful adversaries. 

We must pass rapidly over the events which 
Mfoeved this circumstance. The crusaders and 
their associates were now fired with indignation at 
the treacherous conduct of the Greeks ; and dm 
Emperors, terrified at the probable consequences of 
their temerity, thought of nothing hut how to ap*- 
fm m the rage of their powerful adversaries. In 
the midst of the distress and confusion which 
wsignrd both is the palace and the city, a person- 
age presented himself who had lately gained the 
Confidence of Isaac and his son, by the boldness 
with which he had counselled them to reject the 
ufiers of their allies. This was the celebrated 
Alexis Duces, or Mourzoufle, as he was com- 
monly called, in order to signify thb union of his 
mm irfrahly large and blade eyebrows. To a fierce 
and courageous disposition, he added subtlety and 
ambitaon. The situation of the empire, the little 
talent or mpirit that existed among the officers of 
government, and die influence he enjoyed among 
the people, ae well as at court, gave him ample 
eneouvagnment to pursue the most ambitious de- 
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signs ; and the hour now seemed to have arrived* 
in which he might safely pnt them into execution. 
While he artfully pretended to negotiate for Isaac- 
with the crusaders, he took care to disseminate* 
through the city an account of all that had passed 
between them and the young Emperor. A vio- 
lent commotion followed this measure ; and the 
people, assembling tumultuously in the streets? 
proclaimed their determination to be no longer 
governed by monarcbs so incapable of defending 
their subjects. The few citizens, who were will- 
ing to use caution on the occasion, in vain endea- 
voured to moderate the tumult ; and, in the church 
of Saint Sophia, the multitude invested a weak 
and obscure youth, named Canabus, . with the im- 
perial purple. The young Emperor being inform- 
ed of this event, shut himself up in his palace? 
and sent messengers to the Marquis of Montferrat, 
imploring his immediate assistance. With a small 
body of men, and in the middle of the night, 
Boniface hastened to the relief of the distressed 
prince; but Mourzoufle had artfully warned Alexis 
not to hold any further communication with the 
Latins ; and, too alarmed not to hearken to any 
advice which had the appearance of reason, the 
Emperor refused to admit Boniface to his pre- 
sence. In the meantime, the treacherous Ducas 
gave it out in all parts of the city, that the Latins 
were in the palace, and preparing to assail them 
in their houses. The Marquis of Montferrat nar- 
rowly escaped the hands of the populace, who 
rapidly assembled to interrupt his retreat; but 
the unfortunate son of Isaac, terrified by the da- 
moors which he heard in the streets, allowed 
Mourzoufle to lead him from his apartment, to 
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jpndnet him, as he supposed, to a place of safety* 
No sooner, however, had he left his retreat, when 
he found that it was to be immured in a prison, 
and treated with the severity of a criminal. 

Mourzoufle having effected thus much of his 
scheme, hastened to acquaint the populace that be 
had secured them from the machinations of their 
monarch, by holding him captive till their will 
might be known. The name of Alexis Ducas 
was instantly repeated by a thousand voices, as 
alone . worthy of being united with the title of 
pjnperor. The sentiment was echoed by a thou- 
sand other tongues ; and he was borne to the ca- 
thedral, where, without any regard to the election 
of Canabus, he was invested with the insignia of 
royalty. From the church of Saint Sophia he re- 
turned to the prison of his captive ; and, with bis 
own hands, strangled him to death. The aged Isaac, 
being informed of his son’s murder, died shortly af- 
ter ; and the usurper thus became the sole possessor 
of die title of Emperor. The Latin chiefs were for 
some time kept ignorant of these events ; and Mour- 
zoufle hoped, by inviting them into the city, to 
cut off at once the only enemies he dreaded. But 
his treachery was discovered ; and the crusaders 
immediately took arms to avenge the death of 
their former ally. Vigilance and resolution were 
pot wanting on the part of the usurper. He 
put the city in a posture of defence; and, by 
his example, gave new spirit to the troops. A 
nocturnal attempt, which was made by Henry 
of Hainault to surprise the city, nearly proved 
fatal to that nobleman and his followers, by the 
boldness with which Mourzoufle rushed upon 
them from his ambush. After a desperate con- 
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fitct, however, the Franks succeeded in driving 
him back; and they were left masters of the 
standard of the Virgin, in which the Greeks 
placed great hopes of safety, and of the sword 
and shield of the usurper, which he lost in hie 
flight. 

Mourzonfle was too well acquainted with the 
temper of the Greeks, not to be aware that be 
could with difficulty resist, for any length of 
time, the attacks of the crusaders. Not trusting, 
therefore, either to the courage of bis soldiers or 
to the strength of the fortifications, he offered to 
enter into negotiation with his enemies ; and the 
Doge of Venice persuaded the allied chiefs to re* 
ceive his propositions. The preliminaries of peace 
were discussed by Dandolo and Mourzonfle, the 
one standing at the head of a galley rowed near 
the shore, and the other sitting on his charger,' 
each being surrounded by large numbers of their 
people. After the debate had continued for some 
time, the negotiation was broken off, by the usurp- 
er’s refusing to admit any change in the national 
religion; thereby showing himself either more 
conscientious than the legitimate sovereigns, or 
more politic ; for they had probably lost their 
throne, from the unpopularity of such a mea- 
sure. 

The confidence which reigned throughout the 
ranks of the crusaders, though at first in some de- 
gree diminished by the activity of Mourzonfle, 
rose at length to such a height, that the chiefs 
drew up a set of regulations, by which they were 
to divide and govern the empire, as soon as it fell 
into their hands. Preparations were then made 
far a general assault ; and, by the advice of the 
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Venetians, it was agreed that it should commence 
on the side next the sea. The line of vessels, . 
drawn tip in order of battle, extended for half a 
league, and the walls were crowded with troops* 
and multitudes of the inhabitants anxiously wait- 
ing the commencement of the conflict. Mour- 
xoufle himself was posted on the heights, and his 
magnificent tent formed an object on which the 
eyes both of Greeks and Franks were frequently 
fixed. At length the battle began. The air was 
darkened by the showers of missiles flung from 
the machines of the besieged. The crusaders 
rushed on, reckless of danger or death ; and the 
walls were assailed, at the same moment, by a 
thousand spears, swords, and battle-axes, while 
the Venetians continued to labour incessantly at 
the heavy engines on board their vessels, fiat 
the strength of the fortifications resisted every ef- 
fort of bravery, and the Franks were obliged to 
retine with considerable loss. The greatest joy 
prevailed in the city, on the retreat of the besieg- 
ers ; the people proceeded to the churches to offer 
up thanksgivings for the victory, and seemed Ut 
believe that their foes were entirely overthrown. 
The crusaders, in the mean time, held a council, 
to deliberate on the best method of repairing the 
loss they had sustained. The most ardent of the 
chiefs observed, that tbongh they had been this 
once defeated, they ought not to have the less con- 
fidence in their valour, and in the justice of their 
cause ; that the Greeks were fighting on the part 
of usurpation and parricide ; and that God would 
certainly assist those who contended against such 
a corrupt people. These observations bad their 
due effect ; and after some little opposition, an- 
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other assault was decided upon; ' and td be made 
in the same direction as the former. # No jSrdci#* 
^ion was omitted which might sbftref to pririridtfe 
dhe success of the enterprise ; and 1 two dayfe : ^yere 
spent iri repairing the ships which had snffefoOTh 
the last engagement. Every thing beihg diTan£4?d 
*on the morning of the 12th of 'April,- the crusaddft 
'were in armsj and ready for battle.' mu 

The Venetian fleet advanced against the ram- 
parts, while the army prepared to second * th£$r 
attack on land. The ships, which were grapjfled 
two and two together, were then formed' Into a 
line, add the combat soon became general.' Froth 
the early part of the morning till noon’, the battle 
was continued without any decisive success -oh 
either side. But at lerigth the wind suddenly bletfr 
from the north, and drove two of the grappled 
ahfips upon the shore. It was a singular circtti&- 
fetance, that the names of those vessels were thfe 
Pilgrim and the Paradise, and that they were com* 
manded by the Bishops of Tr6y and Soissoritt. 
The moment that a landing was effected, the bai**- 
^iers of the cross were floating on one of the 
towers ; the crusaders, animated with the sight, in** 
stantly made for the part of the walls' where the ^pre- 
lates fought. Four towers and three of the gates W&te 
boon left without defenders. Mouteoufle fled al- 
most alone from the field, and the conquerors entered 
the city without resistance : ’ the • cariiage which 
Followed was unlimited by regard to either sex or 
age ; and before they sought for places where td 
repose themselves, they set fire to that quarter of 
the city of which they had taken possession, again 
threatening the inhabitants with the destruction of 
their devoted capital; 
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As soon as the flight of Mounsonfle was made 
known in Constantinople, the people tuned, in the 
midst of their agitation, to elect a new emperor. 
Tlieodore Dncas and Theodore Lascaris were the 
two candidates for the dangerous honour ; and the 
lot, owing to the snpport he received from the 
clergy, fell in favour of the latter. On receiving 
this new dignity, the Emperor besought his sub- 
jects to defend their country with vigour, assuring 
them that they might speedily drive from the coasts 
a set of men who fought neither for their religion, 
country, pos ses s i ons nor families, for all of which 
the Greeks felt they were contending in this war. 
M If you are Romans/' said be, “ victory is easy. 
Twenty thousand barbarians have attempted to en- 
close you within your walls ; fortune delivers them 
into your power. ” In the same manner he ad- 
dressed his guards ; hut neither the soldiers nor the 
people replied to bis enthusiasm, and when the 
signal was given for battle, he found himself with- 
out subjects, without guards, and deprived of all 
means of defence bat a rapid flight. While these 
events were taking place, the conflagration of the 
city continued to rage with the most frightful 'Vio- 
lence, and more houses were burnt, it is said, than 
were contained in the three best cities of France. * 
Not content with this, or with the pillage of the 
houaes and public buildings into which they coaid 
hastily penetrate, the crusaders showed an equal con- 
tempt for the sacred objects of religious worship. 
44 Alas! ” says an eye-witness of these events, 
“ How did they stamp under their feet the images 
of the saints 1 How did they threw the relics of 
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•martyrs into vile and filthy plAoes I A thing 'was 
•then to be seen which it is horrible to bear— the 
precious body and blood of Christ was poured out 
and cast upon the ground. ” The receptacles of 
the sacred tbiogs were broken open, and the orna- 
ments stolen ; while the vessels which were conse- 
crated to the service of the church, were used for 
the* common purposes of eating an$ drinking. “ Ve- 
rily, ” says the venerable chronicler, “ Jesus Christ 
was unclothed and mocked by this cursed nation, 
as he was anciently, and they cast lots upon has 
garment ; only they pierced not bis side with a 
. lance, to make streams of blood flow* from it.” 

The great church of Saint Sophia was the glory 
of the Greeks for its sanctity, the magnificence of 
the building, and the wealth which it contained in 
plate, jewels, and the ornaments of the 'altars. To 
this splendid temple of worship' the conquerors 
hastened unsatiated with the spoil they* had already 
secured. The chief altar of the church was formed 
of a variety of precious stones, which,. when united, 
had the brilliancy of fire. This beautiful monu- 
ment of antiquity was immediately destroyed by 
the soldiers, who divided its fragments among 
themselves. The gold and silver vessels, and the 
ornaments with which different parts of the build- 
ing was richly covered, were seized in the same 
manner ; and the admirable mosaic pavement, 
which, it is said, irritated the barbarians by its ex- 
. quisitely polished and slippery surface, was defiled 
by their mules and other beaets: which they order- 
ed to be brought in for that purpose, and some of 
which they killed, that their blood might spread 
and clot over the sacred floor. Not satisfied with 
this, they placed a wretched and abandoned pros- 
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tottite on tbe throne of the patriarch, addressing 
her with songs, and advancing before her to mani- 
fest their contempt of the place. f 

While the holy asylums of religion were thus 
despoiled of their riches, the people, driven front 
their homes, and dreading either death, or evils 
worse than death, were traversing the streets, ut- 
tering the wildest lamentations* Never was a 
epeetacle of more human misery witnessed. “ O 
eternal God, ” exclaims Nicetas, calling to recol- 
lection the sight of his countrymen thus flying 
before their pursuers, “ What misery ! what po- 
verty ! Why, add bow is it, that these evils were 
not predicted by some overflowing of tbe sea, some 
eclipse of the son, some bloody apparition of the 
moon, or some comet ? • Verily have we seen the 
abomination of desolation in the holy place 1 ” ft 
must not be forgotten either, that the ruthless bar- 
barity with which tbe Franks thus destroyed what- 
ever was venerable in the eyes of the vanquished 
‘people, extended to thedestruction of all the noble 
monuments of antiqnity with which the capital of 
the Greek empire abounded. Several* statues, ce- 
lebrated for their exquisite beauty, the work of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, were battered to pieces, 
while Others, of bronze, were afterwards melted 
down, and converted into money.’ But besidefe 
treasures of this kind, Constantinople contained 
others of a different species, and of which the 
crusaders were better able tie appreciate the value. 
The wax relics hoarded up by the' clergy of the 
capita), were not only more numerous than what 
were to be found in any other city uf Christendom, 
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lmt were also of the moot valuable description. 
The boaes of Saint John the Baptist, apiece of the 
trae cross, an arm of Saint James, and so on, 
were the reputed possession of one church ; and 
others, it appears, were equally rich in the sarnie 
venerable articles. No corner was left unsearched 
in, which it was suspected any relics might be de- 
posited, and very few, it may be reasonably con- 
cluded, escaped the devout vigilance of the active 
conquerors. 

The spoil of every kind which was thus collect- 
ed, is said to have been the richest that ever fell 
into the hands of a victorious host. Immense 
•lores of all the most valnable articles of Eastern 
merchandise,— silks, gems, and spices,— as well as 
the booty derived from the churches and public 
buildings, composed the splendid prise, which, by 
the order of the chiefs, was deposited in three of 
die churches, till it should be divided justly among 
the forces. The severest punishment was '■ de- 
nounced against every one who might be guilty of 
a breach of the regulations ; and a knight, who bad 
concealed something . from the knowledge of the 
barons, was hang in his armour, by the command 
of the Count of Saint Paul. 

Success had thus attended the arms of the La- 
tins beyond their most flattering hopes; and if 
the wealth of which they had become masteito 
may be estimated as greater than what had fallen 
to the lot of previous conquerors, the misery which 
they had inflicted will come up to the same pro- 
portion. The historian Nicetas, who has left 
such a melancholy lament over the fallen empire, 
has also detailed, in the same volume, the per- 
sonal afflictions of himself and his family. He 
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war one of the senators under the Imperial go® 
▼eminent, and, in the days of his prosperity, in^ 
habfted a superb palace, which wan reduced til 
ashes in one of the conflagrations of the city. Hi 
thew removed his family to a email house neafr the 
chunch of St 8ophia, where he resided when the 
capital was taken. When the crusaders were putf- 
rang the' work of spoliation through every quarter 
of the city, a party appeared in the neighbourhood 
of the senator’s' retreat, and he dread ed : every Ittt 
ntant see his wife and children in the : finds of 
the brutal eoMiers. In this distress, howe^r, *fi 
Venetian merchant, whom he had saved, when hi 
power, from the Greeks, presented hiinSelf At hie 
house, and promised to protect him. For affoiig 
time he succeeded in keeping the barbarians front 
entering ; and he’ had hopes that, by his wearing 
the habit of a crusader, and constantly affirming 
that the house was his prize, he should succeed 
in his purpose. But Bering, at last, that he could 
ho longer defend the objects of his anxiety by 
these artifices, he warned Nicetas of the danger in 
which he stood, and led forth the senator and his 
family into the public way. . Walking before them 
with his sword in his hand, the soldiers, Whorti 
they continually met, believed they were his pri- 
soners, and suffered them to pass unmolested. 
One young girl only was in danger of being lost 
from the party, owing to her beauty, having at- 
tracted the attention of a crusader ; but she was 
saved by the courage or eloquence of Nicetas, and 
they reached the extremity of the city in safety, 
when they bade adieu for ever to their protector 
and their native home. 

But though the fugitives had thus succeeded in 
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oncapittg the dinger of being taken by the enemy, 
they bad still hardships to encounter which they 
were ill prepared to meet. Nicetas had been 
joined, before he left the city, by several friends 
and relations ; and a number of children, carried 
in the arms of their anxious mothers, were part- 
nan of their want and fatigue. To increase the 
distress of the party, unprovided with the com- 
men necessaries of life, it was the depth of win- 
ter when they had to undertake this melancholy 
journey ; andtbey travelled for forty miles ea feet, 
laden with baggage, and exposed to a thousand 
insults from the peasantry, before they reached a 
place of safety. The* Patriarch, whom they pass* 
ad on the road, was fleeing from the enemy in an 
equally pitiable oonditien. He was riding on an 
ass ; his apparel was scarcely sufficient to cover 
him; and Ins attendants accompanied him in hie 
exile. 

The wretched condition to which those were 
reduced of whom we have these memorials, was* 
there is no doubt, shared by hundreds beside* 
themselves ; few of them, perhaps, having the' good 
fortune to end their days so tranquilly as the his- 
torian. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

rxamnoK of ths xastxak mnai . — aieigns of Baldwin 

AMD HAM AT* » 

The first turbulent exaltations which bad follow* 
ed the taking of the city being sftbsided, the chiefs 
of the crusaders determined to proceed with the* 
division of the booty. It was at the conclusion 
of Lent that they began this important business ; 
and for the time it lasted, it fully engaged the at- 
tention of the army. According to an agreement 
which had been previously made, the fourth part 
of the spoil was set apart for whoever should be 
elected to the imperial throne. The other three 
parts were to be equally divided between the 
French and Venetians. In a secondary division 
which took place, in order that each crusader 
might receive his share of the wealth which he 
had contributed to gain, a sergeant received a por- 
tion of doable the value of a foot-soldier, and a 
knight one of twice the value of a sergeant. The 
barons and higher officers in the army were re- 
warded with shares proportioned to their sank ; 
and every one, by this equitable arrangement, had 
such a portion of the booty as his situation and 
services entitled him to expect. Ths whole value 
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of the spoil thus divided amounted to about eleven 
hundred thousand marks of silver, which is, how- 
ever, supposed not to have been half the real 
value of the property which fell into the hands of 
the crusaders, much of it having been wasted^ and 
a large part being concealed by such of the war- 
riors as were not to be daunted by the threats of 
the chiefs. When the several divisions of the 
army had received their respective shares, the 
French finally settled with the Venetians for their 
grant of the vessels and stores which they had 
originally engaged of the republic. Fifty thou- 
sand marks were deducted from the sum due to 
the French for this purpose ; and the portion wh&b 
remained to them after this deduction, was four 
hundred thousand marks, estimated by Gibbon at 
about eight hundred thousand pounds Sterling* . 

; These transactions being concluded, the. atten- 
tion of the crusaders, was, next called to a .business 
Of equal interest and importance. The Emperor 
Still preserved, the shadow of royalty among Ah* 
miserable. Greeks; and with .their, conquest . the 
Eatups became. at once the undisputed masters of 
the nation* Their contempt for the people, whoffi 
they, had subdued was too great to, let. them think 
fpr a moment pf giving them a successor to, their 
native princes and, pvpn had they, been willing to 
show so much generosity, they wpldd, have found 
it diflicpjt to fix on . any of the obscure descend? 
ants of. the royal races worthy or., capable of jeigur 
iug. But no consideration of this kind weighed 
}vith the European chiefs. They understood, nfb 
thing but .the rules pf war, and the rights of con- 
quest ; and. they had hut one plan to pursue* who- 
ther it.was.a^city or an empire which they.jcm* 
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gMffidv To choose, therefore, from among them- 
«dfW8, a successor to the Caesars, was the imme- 
diate object of concern ; and twelve electors were 
appointed, with whom the decision was to rest; 
Of these, six were French, all churchmen, the 
bishops of Soissone, H&lberstadt, Troyes, Bethle- 
hem ; the Archbishop of Acre, Or Ptolemais, and 
the Abbot of Loces. The other six were Vene- 
tians,' the noblest in the army. These representa- 
tives of the two nations, one of which was to give 
* Western prince to the Grecian empire assembled 
m the palace of Bacoleon ; and having each sworn 
to he guided in their choice solely by the merits 
hud r virtue of the candidates, they proceeded to 
theetectiori. 

t> Among the many distinguished noblemen who 
had- taken part in this conquest, there were three 
only on whom the decision of the assembly could 
tobg remain dOubtfUl . These Were the venerable 
Venice, the Marquis of' Montferrat, and 
fiuidwfn, Count of Flanders. The aged Dandold 
liad htittsfelf • given birth to the enterprise which? 
teiftxtffifcted so gloriously ; he had, through a long 
lift, given proofs of the highest wisdom, and the 
greatest capacity for government. In the pre- 
sent war/ he* hhd evinced a Courage equal to his. 
whJdoinj and had more than once been the first to 
<diarg&;fhe enemy. These circumstances render- 
ed hM as honourable in the eyes of the wkrriotO 
Who Accompanied him, as he was dear to his citi- 
mm %t his moderation and prudence- At firstj 
ftbfer&fbrg, the * opinion ef the electors seemed de* 
ddbd, drift ihe Doge Of Venice should he raised 
SO the Imperial throne* But the qualities whicH 
bad made him the father of his people, and fen* 
VOL. II. u 
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dered ban worthy of the noblest honours, Vwt «f 
too greet a value in the eyes of the Venetian* to 
be shared between themselves end the abject and 
slavish Greeks* While no opposition, therefore, 
was made to tbe choice of the Doge by the other 
electors, the republicans themselves decided against 
him, observing, with every expression of regard 
and veneration for their prince, that Henry Dan-* 
dolo could not be at the same time the head of a 
republic, and Emperor of the East* 

Tbe prize, therefore, now lay between the 
Marquis of Montferrat and the Count of Flanders* 
The character of the former was dignified and 
popular ; the Greeks themselves were desirous of 
having him for their monarch ; and the part M 
bad taken in the present expedition, bad rendered 
him a favourite with tbe army. But tbe Vene^ 
liana were opposed to his election, from motives 
which it is not easy exactly to determine* The 
neighbourhood of his possessions, however, to the 
republic, is generally supposed to have principal?* 
]y influenced those jealous citizens;* and when it 
was remembered by the electors, that against the 
Count of Flanders no objection of this kind 
iated, that he was a descendant from tbe moat 
antient monarchs of France, that his territories 
gave him command over the best soldiers in Eu* 
rope, and that he was young, brave and virtuous, 
their votes were speedily given in his favour, and 
Baldwin was unanimously nominated to the vw* 
cant dignity. It was midnight before the asset ? 
bly had come to this conclusion of their debate; 
but as soon as the choice was decided, tbe Bishop 
of Soissons, and the othqr electors, went to thin 
vestibule of the chape), where the candidates and 
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mmf ether noblemen were watting to receive thefr 
determination. With a load voice the prelate said, 
u Noble Lords, we have, through the grace of 
God, made choice of our Emperor ; and yoa have 
severally sworn to recognise and obey him as Em- 
perer, on whom oar choice should fall. We now, 
therefore, in this solemn hoar in which Christ was 
bom, proclaim yoar Emperor. It is the Coant 
Baldwin of Flanders and Hainanh. " 

The decision of the electors was received with 
great applause, and the assembled knights and ba- 
rons immediately elevated the new Ceesar on a 
buckler, and carried him in triumph to the eatbe- 
dial, the generous Marquis of Montferrat being 
among the first to render the honours of an Empe- 
ror to his successful rival. In the church of St 
Sophia, Baldwin was invested with die purple bus* 
kins, the emblem of royalty ; and the Greeks, as 
well as Latins, loudly expressed their satisfaction 
at the a ccessi on of the chief to their ancient mo- 
narchy. 

The most prudent measures had been taken by 
dm barons, before proceeding to the election, to 
prevent any evil consequences from the rivalry or 
disappointment of the candidates. The portions 
of the conquered territory, which were to belong 
to the several chiefs, were clearly defined ; and, by 
the regulations agreed to, the Emperor was to pos- 
sess a fourth part of the whole monarchy, with all 
the rights which appertained to his dignity. The 
remainder was to be shared between Venice and 
the French barons ; but, with the exception of the 
Doge, every possessor of any part of the territory 
eras to be regarded as the feudatory of the Empe» 
ton fu the coronation of Baldwin was deferred 
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for thren weeks, the intervening period. wt* <Mm t 
pied with the distribution of land* and honours *p 
the different claimants. . The - Marquis of Mont* 
ferret, who married the widow of the Emperor 
Isaac* received the Island of Candia, and the cornu 
fry beyond the Bosphorus, which be changed for 
the province of Ttassaloniea, and sold pan diet to 
the Venetians for .thirty pounds weight pf gold 
Villehardouin Wss honoured with the , title of ‘Mir 
feebaj of Romania; and the serejjri-digpities of 
the empire Re distributed among the most atari* 
torious chevalier^. The Doge, was ,. made despot, 
nr Prince of: Romania; and, as tfo, representative 
of Venice at Constantinople, he bad the posses* 
•ion apd command of half that capital, ... 

; The. coronation of Baldwin was celebrated frith 
greet pomp in the church of Saint Sophia# The 
£onot of Saint Paul) as marecbal, earned ;bpfog 
him the imperial sword; and the sceptre was home 
by . the Marquis, of Montferrat,. as chamherlaha 
Amid the imposing and solemn worship, of the 
church, the new Emperor, clad in rotas that were 
resplendent with gold and precious atones, wits 
placed by the bishops on the throne, and crowned 
by the Legate of the Pope. Boaifece and the Qotmt 
of Blois then rendered . him homage. A crowd of 
knights and nobles, conspicuous for the splendour 
of their habits, immediately gathered round the 
monarch ; and the long aisles of the cathedral nr 
aounded with the loud responses of the multitude 
to the woods of the clergy : — ‘1 He is ‘worthy to 
reign !— He is worthy to reign I ” 

' As soon as th^ ceremony was concluded, Bald- 
win was conducted to the palace of Bucoleom The 
•treats* covered with rich carpets and drapery, wore 
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HHed with people, all expressing their delight at 
die accession of the Emperor; and, for several 
days, nothing was to be seen in the city, but signs 
of merriment and content* Several Christians 
from the Holy Land arrived at Constantinople, in 
order to be present on this occasion. The events 
which had occurred seemed to promise an import- 
ant change in the affairs of Palestine ; and while 
the ambitions barons and their followers were 
occupied with dreams of ambition, the sincere 
champions of the sepulchre only saw, in the cir- 
cumstances which bad taken place, die hand of 
Providence stretched ont to effect their delivery 
from the infidel. 

Shortly after the coronation of the Emperor, the 
crusaders proceeded to make choice of a patriarch* 
It was one of the articles o£ the agreement which 
had been entered into by the French and Vene- 
tians, that from whichever party the monarch waa 
elected, the choice of the patriarch should be left 
to the other. The Venetians, therefore, having 
the right of election, chose Thomas Morosini, an 
ecclesiastic of great reputation ; and his elevation, 
though at first opposed by the Pope, as an infringe- 
ment of the pontifical authority, at last obtained 
his sanction. All the benefices and riches of the 
Greek church were forthwith distributed among 
the French and Venetian clergy. The Romish 
formulary was thus established in every part of the 
country, and the natives, exhibiting an instance of 
complete subjection, rarely witnessed even in a 
conquered nation, as tamely submitted to this 
change in religion as to the alteration in the line 
of their emperors. 

But though the caution and prudent measurer 
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of 'the principal persons engined in the tettktaitttt 
of the empire had prevented any interruption to 
their de&igns, there were difficulties to meet which 
it required yet greater caution to overcome. Three 
of the pretenders to the throne of Constantinople 
•were still in existence ; and though exiles, and, with* 
-out wealth or forces, they were regarded in the 
provinces with far leBs dislike than the Latin chiefs. 
But before the crusaders experienced any difficulty 
•from these fugitives, they were assailed with the 
menaces of a far more dangerous and powerful ad- 
versary. Innocent III. had, It will be reotembeo- 
ed, opposed from the first the proceedings -4Md 
which the Venetians had led the soldiers of the 
cross. The brilliant success which attended their 
.arms produced little alteration in die mind of- the 
Pontiff, and at the conclusion of their enterprise, 
-they, had reason to dread that the power of the 
jchureh would be employed against them* to its fuH 
extent. In the present state of things, this was to 
be avoided as the most dangerous circumstance 
twhich could occur, and Baldwin, the Marquis of 
.Montfeirat, and even the Doge himself, saw? the 
-necessity of seeking to avert the evils by a. timely 
'submission. In addressing the Pontiff* they sM 
-united in professing their most profound devotion 
to bis will ; declared that their chief cause Of tri- 
umph in the conquest of Constantinople, was that 
they were now in a better condition to execute his 
commands ; reminded him that they had. submitted 
the Eastern church to his apostolical authority; and 
offered, whenever he chose, to. employ thtir acquist* 
tiofie in the recovery of Jerusalem. . Byurging 
these, and other topics, of a similar nature on las 
attention, they hoped to tomevs the bah which 
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ibrfJbnd inflicted on than for their disobedience p 
>Bi*t ait first the answers which he sent to their pe- 
tiiionswene only fiUed with severe rebukes. He 
.reproached them with having not merely resisted 
Ms sacred authority, but violated, in their victories 
every principle of humanity. The debaucheries 
of the soldiers at the taking of the city, the horribly 
enormities they committed against the wretched ipr 
habitants, and their sacrilegious destruction of altarf, 
were all brought to recollection in the letter of Inr 
aocent. He. ascribed the. victory they bad gained to 
the providence of God, which, notwithstanding their 
inns, had made them instruments to fulfil bis purposes; 
end he left them a hope that, if they continued 
Jaithfhl to their promises of repentance, proved 
themselves obedient to the church, and ready to 
perform their duty in respect to the Holy Land» 
they might humbly hope to obtain the pardon of 
their former offences, and reconciliation with their 
spiritual father. This encouragement was follow? 
ed' by still plainer indications of his readiness to re* 
ceive thetaa into favour. . The absolution which 
the importunities of the Venetians had obtained 
from the Cardinal of Capua, was ratified by the 
Pope ; the Doge obtained his full pardon ; Bald* 
win. was confirmed in his right to the throne, hay? 
ing declared himself the chevalier of the Holy 
See ; and the reconciled Pontiff sent letters to the 
different princes of Europe, desiring them to lead 
theic assistance to the Emperor, and offering to 
those who. should willingly take arms in defence) 
of ids dominions, the indulgences promised origi-r 
nelly to the crusaders. 

- Every thing thus seemed to assure to the cop* 
quflreui rite ; permanent enjoyment of their new 
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possessions ; and the faithful were daily looking 
forward to measures being taken for the assistance 
of the Christians of Palestine. Bnt the prospe- 
rity of the empire was of short duration ; and the 
change in the triumphant prospects of the con- 
querors, was introduced by a misfortune which 
only affected the private feelings of Baldwin. The 
wife of this distinguished man was Margaret of 
•Flanders, a woman who, still in the bloom of 
youth, was as celebrated for her virtues as her 
beauty. On setting out for the Holy Land, the 
Count had found it necessary to leave her behind 
him ; but, too impatient of his absence to await 
his return, she embarked in a vessel bound for 
Ptolemais, with the intention of following him to 
whatever part of Syria he might be in; On ar- 
riving, however, at the above city, worn with fa* 
tigne and anxiety, she learnt that her husband had 
never proceeded farther than Constantinople, and 
that he had been raised to the throne of the em- 
pire. But the intelligence came too late for the 
unfortunate Margaret to participate in his glory* 
She died shortly after the information was brought 
her, and her remains were conveyed to Constanti- 
nople, where the afflicted Baldwin received them 
with the last honours which belong to royalty. 

This event, which cast a sudden gloom over the 
fortunes of the Emperor, was followed by another, 
which produced worse evils to the state. The 
Marquis of Moutferrat, having received the terri- 
tory of Thessalonica in lieu of that originally grant- 
ed him, together with the title of King, left Con- 
stantinople to take possession of his dominions* 
Baldwin, who was making the tour of die pro- 
vinces at the same ti(ne, proposed to enter the ter* 
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vilify of* the Marquis with his numerous follow* 
era*.* Boniface resisted this intention, as dangerous 
to his. independence ; while the Emperor, as ob* 
Stinate in asserting his right to proceed, proclaims 
ed his determination.. to fallow the line of march 
he bad marked out.. Both, therefore, flew to arms* 
and the; country was threatened » With a civil war ; 
hot the Doge of Venice* the Marech&l of Cham* 
p&gne, . and .the other peers of the empire, by ap* 
pealing flpst to th6u prudence and moderation of 
Boniface, and then to the generosity of. Baldwin^ 
succeeded at length is subduing their resentment; 
and they embraced each other, with many protes- 
tation! of renewed amity. 

It would have bees happy for the empire, if the 
chiefs could have now entered upon the peaceable 
pflsa*B8ion«of the provinces. But Mourzoufle and 
the eldejr AJLexii had to be subdued, Before this 
could he effected with' security; These deposed 
usurpers, however, by their hatred of each other, 
and their dissimulation, rendered themselves easy 
victims to their enemies. Monrzoufie, having 
entered info alliance with the brother of Isaac, was, 
while bathing, suddenly assailed' by his supposed 
friend ; his eyes were torn , out, and he was sent 
to wander, alone and helpless, through the coun- 
try.: It was not long that he could escape, in this 
condition, the watchfulness of his pursuers. He 
was accordingly taken ; and being carried to Con- 
stantinople, was. flung headlong from a lofty co- 
lumn, and dashed to pieces on the earth. Alexis 
himself after wandering about for some time in 
the moft miserable condition, was taken prisoner 
by Boniface ; but having escaped his keepers, he 
Bed into Asia, and, after suffering various evils, 
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died, despised and forgotten, in a monastery. Th+t 
adore Lasc&ris, who appears to bare been more 
worthy of respect than the other fugitives, had 
fled to Anatolia, when the base and trembling 
Greeks refused to follow him to the field. Sue* 
cess had attended him, as he marched at the head 
of a small band of warriors, whom he had the 
good fortune to assemble, and he founded an empire, 
of which Nice was the capital, and which could 
boast of embracing the cities of Smyrna, Ephera% 
and Philadelphia. 

But a worse enemy than any of the former pre* 
tenders to the throne, was preparing to assail the 
Latins, and with better means for carrying on . a 
war. The Bulgarians had, some time before the 
restoration of Isaac and his son, thrown off their 
allegiance to the empire ; and Joanice, or Calo* 
John, as he is variously called, having professed 
his obedience to the See of Rome, obtained the 
confirmation of bis authority, and the title of King* 
The son of Isaac, when he accompanied the cm* 
saders into the provinces, threatened Jeanice with 
an attack, but in the end left him to pursue his 
schemes of ambition undisturbed. When the Em- 
peror Baldwin ascended the throng, the ambassa- 
dors of the Bulgarian King were among the first 
to offer, him friendship and alliance; but they 
were repulsed by the haughty demeanour of the 
new monarch, who required the bumble submis- 
sion of their master as his vassal. The bold and 
subtile barbarian dissembled his rage at this af- 
front , and patiently waited for an opportunity te 
take revenge on the bated Latins. This was not 
long wanted. The bad government of the differ* 
ent chiefs who had obtained parts of the empire ; 
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the dissetislotts which existed among them, pre- 
venting their co-operation in any useful design ; 
the weakness of the Emperor, who could not mus- 
ter above twenty thousand men to defend the vast 
extent of his territory, surrounded on every side 
by active enemies, were all destructive of the 
means required for the establishment of the Latin 
power in the East. We may add to these consi- 
derations, that the feudal system was, under the 
particular circumstances of the empire, ill calculated 
to promote the objects of Baldwin or his associates* 
The principal reason of this, it may be reasonably 
conjectured, was the conditions under which the 
present monarchy was established. The feudal 
system, though favourable in reality to the freedom 
of the nobility, contained many outward signs of 
despotism. When a king or a chieftain, whose 
superiority had been previously acknowledged, 
conquered a country, the whole warriors who ac- 
companied him, would not unwillingly continue to 
obey him as their leader, or refuse to receive their 
lands as his tenants. The homage and other feu- 
dal services which they rendered him in token of 
vassalage, they had been prepared to give by the 
nature of their previous service ; and though they 
would have haughtily repelled any infringement of 
their liberty in other respects, they were content 
to be ready at the warlike summons of a ruler 
whom they had before obeyed as a chief. But it 
will be at once seen, that in the case of Baldwin, 
the circumstances were very different from what they 
were in the old feudal monarchies. The princes 
who founded them were preeminently superior in 
rank to their followers, and the power orwealtb they 
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already possessed, entitled them, beyond que&tiwth 
to the kingdoms they had conquered* . Baldwin* on 
the contrary 9 was only one nobleman among many# 
and a chief who, though great and valorous, was 
accompanied by chiefs whose greatness and v&U 
Qur were not at all inferior. His appointment 40 
the thipne was by election, — a mode of settling a 
government which might suit either a republic, or 
a state composed of warriors always seeking for 
war, but one altogether opposed to the nature wad 
principles of feudalism. The acknowledgement 
which the holders of fiefs made of. the sovereign 
authority, was as entire and decided as if he had 
been in all respects an absolute monarch ; . it was 
an assemblage of rites, which could hardly* with 
consistency, be performed, except, when tbeltegf* 
lord possessed an authority which was o £ vaet.ex-j 
tent, and rendered venerable by antiquity* No- 
thing, therefore, could be less likely# than ihat&i fen-7 
fial government would prosper, when the head owed 
his superiority solely to the will of bis comtmem g 
or that he could be long secure of the. obedience 
of .vassals, who, in reality, felt themselve* hie 
equals. From this and similar causes, the empire 
of the Latins in Constantinople was never firmly 
settled, and the reign of Baldwin was.eatiy rfhe? 
turbed by the evils to which his situation wm jibtt* 
exposed* Had it not been,, however, for. aifcvfene* 
my more to be dreaded, than these internal can dee 
of weakness, the Latins might probably have.Wgfdr 
ed off for sometime the worst, of their domestic 
troubles, and supported their authority in the final* 
fill time bad given additional power to the retain- 
ing dynasty. ; : . . 4 

A. D. 1205. To the courage and resentment. 
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th ewfo PB; ©f Caio-John, may be ascribed the fatal 
shock which the empire received in the first em 1 
•f he establishment. That hardy chieftain, plan-* 
sing his measures with the most politic skill, watch-' 
ed every motion of the Latin chiefs, and took inn- 7 
mediate advantage of the discontents which were 
prevalent in the provinces. The expedition of 
Henry of Hainan! t, the Emperor's brother, into the 
country beyond the Bosphorus, was the signal for 
the Greeks to run to arms. He carried with him 
a large part of the forces, on the constant union 
of which the safety of the state depended. The in- 
surrection of the natives began at Demotica and Ad- 
fianople, of which the garrisons were expelled after 
their numbers had been frightfully thinned by slaugh- 
ter; mad the principal part, Thrace, was almost in- 
stantly overrun by the Bulgarians and the Comans, 4 
barbarous horde of Tartars, with whom Joanice had 
fanned, an alliance. The news of this insurrec- 
tion was received at Constantinople with fetrfttl 
forebodings of. its consequences ; and Baldwin sept 
me ss e ngers to bis* brother to hasten back to the 
defence of the empire, instead of employing hit 
farces hi the pursuit of new acquisitions. In the 
tnewtimey he assembled the little army which form- 
bd the sole support of his throne, and which, 
when united to that of the Venetians, amounted 
only to* about sixteen thousand men. Prudence 
/dictated the necessity Of awaiting the return df 
Henry, .before any attempt was made to subdue 
the insurgents and their allies; but the impatience 
«rf the Emperor, and the bravery of the knights, 
rejected all cautious measures ; and Bald win, folio w<- 
ed by the Doge, set out for Adrianople. 

' * The. situation of . the provinces was deplorable. 

VOL. 11. x 
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Surrounded on all sides by enemies, tbe g a rri s on* 
of the different towns and Tillages were unable to 
gain any information of each other’s fate, or to 
concert measures of mutual defence. When BakU 
win arrired at Adrianople, he was joined by num- 
bers of the French or Venetians, who had with 
difficulty escaped the sword of the Greeks or Bul- 
garians ; but the want of provisions was sore felt 
in the camp; and the troops had to ravage the neigh- 
bouring territory for the common means of sup* 
port. Scarcely were they disposed about the walla 
of the city, when the Tartars appeared in sights 
and began their desultory attacks. An order was 
issued, that, on a signal being given, the knights and 
their followers should mount, and be in readiness 
for charging the enemy ; hut that no one should 
pass the intrenchments till a further signal was 
given for a general onset. The reason for tins 
caution, was the mode of fighting employed by the 
Tartars, and who, it was suspected, had re ce i ve d 
directions from Joanice to affect a flight, in order 
to draw the Latins from their camp into the open 
field. Notwithstanding the orders which had been 
issued by the chiefs, die policy of the Barbarians 
was successful. At almost the first appearance of 
the enemy, the Count of Blois, who commanded 
the main body of the troops, roshed from the in* 
trenchments, and, after a short conflict, the Comans 
turned their horses and fled. Heated by success* 
the Franks pursued them at the full speed of their 
chatgers. For two leagues the flight and pumuit 
were kept up with equal velocity ; when the Tar* 
tars suddenly wheeled round, and encountered the 
Franks as they came upj overpowered and breath*- 
less with fatigue. The attack was supported by 
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the knights with a bravery far superior to their 
prudence, or present power of defence ; bat, while 
they were boldly defending themselves against the 
Comans, Joanice joined the latter with his forces, 
and the Latins, surrounded and assailed by the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy, strewed the ground 
with their corpses. The Count of Blois, to whose 
teal valour the catastrophe was owing, continued 
to fight, though covered with wounds, and sinking 
from loss of blood. When one of his followers 
besought him to leave the field, he answered him, 
by praying to God that he might never he known 
to flee in battle ; and he, and the knight who had 
fallowed him into the midst of the fray, were a 
few minutes after both slain. Baldwin, in the 
meantime, had brought np his troops to the en- 
counter, and fought in a manner befitting an em- 
peror and the character he had formerly gained ; 
hut after a useless conflict, which he continued to 
support when left alone on the field, he was taken 
prisoner, loaded with irons, and carried into cap- 
tivity, from which he was doomed never to return. 
• Calo- John, with more wisdom than chiefs of great- 
er renown have at all times shown, lost no time in 
following up the success he had thus obtained over 
his haughty foe. By the skill of the Marechal of 
Champagne and Romania, however, the retreat of 
the discomfited and diminished army was protected 
against his attacks. The siege of Adrianople was 
mined; and, after a hasty march, during every 
moment of which they were in danger of destruc- 
tion, the Franks reached Rodosto, where they 
met the brother of Baldwin returned from his ex- 
pedition into the Asiatic provinces. The chiefs 
then held a council to deliberate on the melancholv 
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condition -of their afihire, and Henry wan appoint-* 
ml Regent ; and most of the chevaliers expressed 
themselves eager to return against the enemy, and 
attempt the delivery of Baldwin. But their en- 
thusiasm was not general. A great number of the 
knights bade adieu to Constantinople; and returned 
to their own countries ; while the Greeks became 
every day* more inclined to revolt, and Joaniee pur- 
sued bis career without any effectual opposition. 
At last the Latins bethought tliemselves of solicit* 
ing the aid of other European nobles and princes; 
and the Pope himself added his exhortations to 
their requests, and summoned them to the aid of 
their distressed brethren. He wrote, moreover, to 
Joaniee, desiring him, on the strength of his long 
professed: obedience to the Holy See, to restore 
Baldwin to liberty. In neither the one instance 
par the other, however, was he successful in his 
applications.. The princes of Europe were un- 
moved by either enthusiasm or ambition to under- 
take an expedition to Constantinople ; and tb$ 
Bulgarian chiefs returned for answer, that the Em# 
peror bad died in prison. Several romantic ac- 
counts are given of the circumstances which at- 
tended the unfortunate Baldwin’s captivity ; such 
as, his having received an offer of freedom from the 
Queen of Bulgaria, who was enamoured of his 
person, but whose addresses he virtuously reject- 
ed.' They are, however, usually treated as fables ; 
and the only fact which appears to be well aacer* 
tained, is his death while in the power of Jo&nicej 
A. D. 1206. When this circumstance was certain* 
-ly known in Constantinople, Henry of Hainault ww 
proclaimed successor to the throne. He obtained 
^he Imperial power when it was reduced . to itu 
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lowest degree, and it appeared impossible that it 
should be much longer preserved to the Latins. 
'Henry was left without any of the distinguished 
men who had founded the empire, to support him 
in his elevation. The venerable Doge of Venice, 
to whom it was owing that the Franks ever gave 
laws to the Greek empire, died about this time. 
The Marquis of Montferrat, who, after a slight 
dispute with Henry, had given him his daughter 
in marriage, was soon after killed in a battle with 
the Bulgarians, and his head carried as a trophy 
of victory to their chief. The excellent Villehar- 
douin also, it is observed by Gibbon, ceases to 
pursue his history with the events of this period, 
and “ bis voice seems to drop, or to expire. 99 
Four of the first men, therefore, among the Franks, 
and those whose rank and capacity were alone suf- 
ficient to keep the rest together, were thus lost at 
almost the same time. Baldwin, Dandolo, Boni- 
face of Montferrat, and the Marechal of Cham- 
pagne, are conspicuous throughout the history of 
this period, as the only characters worthy of at- 
tention. They were bold and politic ; in many 
instances they exhibited the talents of able gene- 
rals ; and when the mass of their followers were 
inclined to the most pernicious violence, they em- 
ployed all their power and authority to diminish 
the evil they had produced. The generous pa- 
triotism of Boniface was more than once mani- 
fested in his conduct towards his successful rival. 
The Emperor was ready, on all occasions, to defend 
his followers at the risk of his own life, and is de- 
scribed by his cotemporaries as not being more 
courageous than he was kind-hearted and virtuous. 
Villehardouin appears to have united, in his person, 
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move valour and prudence, together with great 
descriptive powers, than could be found combined 
in any other man among the crusaders, excepting 
the Doge. That celebrated republican was worthy 
pf the respect which the powerful state over wbic^ 
he presided rendered him ; and in saying this, . w? 
give him the praise which best indicate his virtues 
and talents* Henry Dandolo had the chivalrous 
heroism of the monarchs of his age, and the nobio 
port of a sovereign, with the moderation, the cool, 
cautions wisdom, and the sternness of principle 
and manners, which belong to a republican. 

- The brother of Baldwin, when he mounted the 
throne, thus saw himself the last of the heroes 
Who had inspired a small army of Latins with suf- 
ficient confidence, to attempt the conquest of s 
vast empire. But he possessed a large portion of 
the talents and excellent qualities which distin- 
guished the great men of whom we have been 
speaking ; and he supported an arduous struggle 
against his enemies, when a sovereign of less abi- 
lity would have been obliged at once to yield up 
his throne, or would have fallen an early victim to 
his temerity. Fortunately for him, Joanice, by 
his cruelty to the Greeks, drove them into a coun- 
ter rebellion, and they voluntarily submitted them- 
selves to the new Emperor. The Bulgarians next 
entered into an alliance with Lascaris, whose esta- 
blishment at Nice has been already mentioned ; 
and who seemed again in a condition to contest 
the prize with Henry. But Lascaris was. hated as 
much by many of his followers as by his ene- 
mies; and, while encamped before Thessalouica* 
to which city he had laid siege, he was stabbed 
quo night in his tent. 
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He* ry succeeded in making peace with Lasca- 
sis and die descendants of Joanice, by which means 
be secured himself leisure to attend to the inter- 
im! affairs of his dominions. The policy which he 
employed to appease the angry feelings of the 
Greeks, has been greatly and deservedly praised. 
He justly attributed much of the misery, which 
bad been experienced in the reign of his brother, to 
the oppression which the people had suffered 04 
account of their religion. Refusing to be instil 
gated by* the narrow and selfish views of the Ro- 
mish clergy, he distributed justice with an equal 
hand among all classes of his subjects. The dis- 
tinction also of Frank and Greek, as regarded the 
enjoyment of public offices and emoluments, was 
no longer kept up ; and by these, and other wise 
measures of a similar kind, he raised his authority 
to the highest degree of security it was capable of 
attaining. His reign, which lasted for only ten 
years, forms a subject well worthy of study ; but 
to pursue this branch of history any further, would 
lead us from the immediate object of the work, 
and we must return to the account of the affairs, 
of Syria. 

Before, however, concluding the brief detail 
winch has been given of the above events, it may 
be worth remarking, that they furnish an excellent 
index to the manners and state of feeling which 
then prevailed in Europe. The power of the Pope, 
it may be learnt from the recital given, was great- 
ly diminished, not only in Italy, but in other 
countries. With regard to the maritime cities of 
tjie former, they are seen defying his authority, 
agd pursuing measures in direct opposition to the 
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policy of the Roman See. Tins would be fees 
worthy of a particular observation, were it not for 
one circumstance which merits especial attention, 
namely: that the states, which, before the thir- 
teenth century, thus resisted the power of the 
Pope, and in a great measure threw off their alle- 
giance, were republics. Instances had occurred in 
touch earlier times of this opposition to Papal despo- 
tism ; but they were the result of great pride, licen- 
tiousness, or ambition in monarchs, and were as ma- 
nifestations of what the people tbotaght, or how they 
were disposed to resist the great head of the church. 
It appears indeed certain, that no snch disposition 
even existed among the populace, till the republics 
of Italy set the example. The independence of 
those free states, as it resulted from the growing 1 
intelligence of the community, so was it exhibited 
in all the acts of the government ; and the resolu- 
tion with which the Doge pursued his designs, not- 
withstanding the threats and prohibitions of the 
Pope, represented the true feeling of the people 
in regard to the Pontiff's power. Their neglect 
of his threats was the effect of cool, sober delibe- 
ration — the triumph of freedom and intelligence 
over popular superstition and its promoters. The 
readiness with which the Venetians united with 
the French and the other crusaders, in deprecating 
the wrath of the Pope, after they had completed 
their designs, was dictated by sound policy, and 
bore no marks of either fear or enthusiasm. The 
Pontiff was still regarded by their allies with the 
deepest veneration ; and it wonld have been im- 
prudent and useless to awaken their dislike, when 
no further object was to be attained by opposi- 
tion. 
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f . Learning bad not yet spread sufficient light over 
the states of Europe, to make men see the bene* 
fits which would result from die cultivation of the 
arts, or the superior value of riches produced by 
the regular and wealthy exertion of national 
strength, to the most splendid conquests made in 
warlike expeditions. The thorough contempt of. 
the Franks for learning wes indicated at Constan- 
tinople, by their making the supposed erudition of 
the. Greeks an. object of constant ridicule. Tbe ; 
little notion which the princes and barons had of 
improving their resources or rank, by the improve- 
ment of their territories, is still further manifest 
by the promptness with which they forsook them 
gt the call of avarice or ambition. The most cer- 
tain sign of barbarism in such princes being the 
facility with which they can be persuaded to pur- 
sue the first prize that is held out to them, at the 
risk of ruining their subjects, and draining their, 
possessions of all the resources they enjoy. 

, Of the general state of morals at this period, we 
have a lamentable picture, in tbe circumstances 
which followed the taking of Constantinople. The 
violences which were then committed, exceeded 
in horror the frightful scenes of the earlier cru- 
sades, and could only have been perpetrated by 
men prepared for the commission of the dark- 
est crimes. At no period either was the re- 
sistance of the Greeks sufficiently obstinate to 
psovoke this fury in their conquerors. They were 
pusillanimous, and soon beaten ; and the destruc- 
tion of their homes, therefore, and tbe slaughter of 
themselves after the battle was won, were unjusti- 
fiable even hy the maxims of warfare- To increase 
lb# .horror, also, of these transactions, we are re- 
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minded, throughout the detail, that they occurtfed 
in a war of Christians with Christians, and during 
an expedition which had been commenced for the 
delivery of Christians from oppression and distress. 
The only excuse which these warriors of the erdtn 
could make for their barbarous excesses, was, that 
though their victims were Christians, they hallow- 
ed a Patriarch instead of a Pope. This, in fee*, 
was the strongest plea ' which most of the leaders 
set up to justify their invasion of the country; and 
the independence of the Greek * church made its 
unfortunate members as heathen men in their sight* 
What are we to think of a system which could 
thus colour the most horrid barbarities with a pre- 
tended sanctity, and suffer its disciples to suppose, 
that, in propagating it, they might employ the 
worst passions that can inflame the heart? The 
Pope, it is true, in the present instance, deprecat- 
ed the measures of the crusaders ; but it appctau 
that the opposition resulted from his anger against 
the Venetians ; and even if we allow it to have 
proceeded from the purest motives, the system dt- 
self appears in equal deformity — its corruption not 
being the less, because it sometimes occasioned 
more evil than its promoters were willing to jub* 
tify* 

The effects which the possession of Constanti- 
nople produced on the manners and opinions of 
Europe, were at first but slightly felt, and, it is 
probable, were less beneficial than hurtful. The 
conquerors had so little veneration for the nobid 
monuments of art winch fell into their hands; that 
they had given most of them up to destruction ; 
and their authority was assailed by so mamr dan- 
gers, that they had no time for cultivating the Mb 
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vantages which their new empire offered for awak- 
ening a love of literature and the sciences. Those 
of the Latins, therefore, who returned to their own 
countries in the early years of the conquest, bore 
with them no new lights, or increased means for 
the dissemination of the truth. They had revelled 
for a t tee in gross, intoxicating luxury ; but they 
had learnt none of those refined and softening arts 
which, if they sometimes minister to sensuality, 
always subdue barbarism, or lessen its fierceness. 
The licentiousness which the events of the war 
had encouraged, was thus transplanted in the West, 
and tended much more to the corruption of the 
people, than the enlarged possessions of the barons 
did to their authority. % 

, If we are to look, therefore, for any important 
results from this conquest of the Latins, it must 
be in their subsequent history, when the empire* 
having been some years established, opened a wide 
field for commercial speculation ; and a settled in- 
tercourse was carried on between Europe and the 
East, not for adventure, but for profit or informa- 
tion. If the Greek Emperors bad been inclined 
to peace, and bad suffered the Latins to hold free 
intercourse with their dominions, all the advantages 
which resulted from this war would have been se- 
cured at a much earlier period ; and Europe might 
have been enlightened with Grecian literature, and 
enriched by Eastern wealth, while the empire stood 
firm, and remained an insurmountable barrier to 
Mahometanism. But the weakness and ignorance 
of the Emperors seem to have forbidden this pro- 
fitable intercourse ; and the conquest, therefore, of 
Constantinople by the Latins, was the only means 
by which it could he served. 
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• looking at the events which have been related/ 
m this light they occupy an important place in the 
general history of Europe. Modem civilization is 
the product of a long and complicated series of 
circumstances. To trace them to their origin, and 
estimate their respective influence, is one of the 
highest and most useful employments of <the un- 
derstanding. The causes which produce the ame- 
lioration of our race are not always, perhaps are 
rarely, those which first attract attention; andk 
therefore often happens, that an importance is at- 
tached to events which they, in reality, do not 
possess. The stream may be troubled, without its 
eouxse being changed ; tod its fountain may be 
made sweet or bitter, without toy difference being 
perceptible on its surface. When this is die case, 
the careless observer reaps only error from hit im 
gniry. Fortunately, however, there are certain 
great events, which form land-marks in these in- 
vestigations, ordivide the gredt volume ofhuirito 
bistory into chapters. The subjection of' the Grab 
empire to the Latins may . be considered as on* & 
ibese occurrences, and as having powerftflly epe+ 
rated on the civilization of Europe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JOHN OF BRIENNR ELECTED KING OF JERUSALEM. — INVASION 
“OF EGYPT.— CONQUEST OF*DAMIETTA.— FREDERIC II. AND TBS 
•FIFTH CRUSADE.-- IRRUPTION OF MQQUL TARTARS.— FALL OF 
JERUSALEM. 

-A. D. 1215. The events which occurred between 
the accession of Henry to the throne of Constan- 
tinople r and the period at which we resume the 
thread of our narrative, form a fitting link to the 
two epochs. Before proceeding, therefore, to de- 
tail the final measures of Innocent to accomplish 
■another crusade, it will be proper to give a brief 
Account of the circumstances under which he un- 
dertook this arduous enterprise* 

The minds of men had undergone a great and 
wonderful change since the first crusades; and^amid 
the constant struggles for freedom, the eager en- 
deavours after wealth, and the growth of com- 
merce which marked this period, enthusiasm had 
less nourishment, and was more unnatural in its 
operations. It may be remarked, perhaps, with- 
out error, that both superstition and enthusiasm, 
when they appear in times comparatively enlight- 
ened or civilized, are always far wilder, more dan- 
. gerous, or baser, . than in ages of more general 
darkness. Certain it is, that some of the occur- 
rences which preceded the crusade we are about 
VOL. II. V 
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to describe, were hardly equalled by those which, 
we regard with roost astonishment in the narrative 
of the former. 

Innocent continued to exert himself with un* 
diminished fervour in the cause of Palestine, not? 
withstanding the failure of bis original project. 

The heaviest sins were atoned for, in the judg- 
ment of the church, by the promise of a pilgrim? 
oge{ monarch* had an opportunity of securing 
support of the whole pontifical authority by the; 4 
same means ; and the arms of the Holy Father wmm 
extended in affection towards all, whatever might 
be their station or character, who were ready 
to unite with the Christians of Syria. But, un- 
fortunately for the success of the undertakings 
the situation of the great European States pre v en t 
ed their princes from attending to the application 
of the Pontiff. France was employed continually 
in defending herself against the attacks of Eng- 
land, or the allien of this country < wad Philip Aw? 
gustos, who was the most politic monarch of ban 
times, had too many projects for aggi aw d iamg hk 
kingdom, to engage hi a crusade. Germany* was 
at the same rime distracted hy the contentions of 
the Emperor Ofcfeo, whom the Pape p urs u ed with 
his weighted maledictions^ and Roderick IL, 
whom he at length succeeded in searing on the 
throne. Causes equally important kept England 
out of the field. It was the momentous bir t h day 
of her Hberries ; and while John bud neither the 
means nor sufficient enthusiasm for engaging in 
the designs of the church, the barons of England 
had all their ardour and resolution folly employed 
in the contest for their great charter. 

The East presented a very different spectacle *o 
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tlife of Europe. In An tetter, we see only the ob- 
jects to which tbs ambition of princes, or men's 
natural love of freedom, 9170 constant life and ac- 
tivity* The former terrifies the mind with tm- 
wmM and supeii»tefal oppearancc 8 , and terrible 
rigs*' of Divine engen Beth Egypt and Syria 
had, of late, been subjected to the most awfel rid- 
Wtmm of famine end pestilence. The regular ovCr- 
tiwmgsottheNSe hating been interrupted, the land 
feed every who r e the appearance of a dry and sterile 
wMeraesd* The com andoM other productions 
¥' the earth were burnt op by the son, and no- 
tiring- remained on the ground bet a tittle withered 
gears* or parched stubble. Even this refuse of die 
fieftdo wee speedily exhausted by the wretched 
Mdtitudm that fthsOagod die country, ■ In vtun 
Any traversed pteim after plain in search of the 
coarsest production of nature. The same dry and 
homing air every where prevailed ; not a strip of 
tend eefcld ^discovered that retained the amallem 
rigna of fertility; and the earth became drily mete 
unfit for supporting life, 

’• The despair ohkfc pursued the frinishiog etowda 
fittUh dm corner ef the tend te the other, wt* com 
vwttod info a fiendish madness as tbrir strength, 
decayed. Some, rushing to the depositaries of 
the death tore the. corpses to pieces, and satisfied 
their hanger with the fragment* ; others flew upon 
the Companions of their misery, and, murdering 
them, devoured their remains. Women, in the 
same manner, slaughtered their intents ; and h 
one day, Airly miserable females were oanvigted 
at CricoOf haring kilted and eaten children. These 
v i o lations of nature increased the horror of the 
periods ftearibribrn had become no common, than 
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the practice was regarded with indifference ; Inst 
a raging pestilence began to assail the victims, and 
hasten their fate. As they wandered about, hundreds 
perished in the Btreets and roads ; and the cities 
of Egypt were filled with heaps of bodies, which 
lav corrupting on the ground for want of burin). 
More than a million of people perished before this 
calamitous famine ceased ; and the misery which 
it produced extended itself through Syria, threat- 
ening both the Christian and Mussulman pro- 
vinces with devastation. To complete the melan- 
choly picture, we have only to mention, that a* 
destructive earthquake followed dose upon 1 these 
miseries, and in its ravages overthrew and en- 
gulfed whole cities. The strongest fortresses were 
shaken to the ground ; and the walls and towers: 
of Balbec, Ptolemais and Damascus, crumbled be- 
neath its scourge. 

The distresses occasioned by these convulsions 
of nature were amply sufficient to place the Sy- 
rian Christians in tbs most deplorable situation. ' 
But to these causes of misery, they added others * 
of their own producing. The rivalry which had' 
long existed between the two great orders of chi- v 
valry, manifested itself in open acts* of hostile 
ty ; and, in the contentions which took place be* * 
tween the chiefs of the different provinces, they 

X used opposite sides, and fought against each 
r with as much fury as against the infidels. The 
truce, also, which had been made with the Saracens, 
was near its termination, and was now so badly « 
kept, that engagements were ^continually taking 
~e between the two people. The death of the 
r King of Jerusalem increased the confusion' 
prevailed, and tendered it necessary for the ; 
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OMMwn safety that mwmuim should he tehee for 
potting affairs into a better order. To this object 
the principal barons and knights ware at length 
induced to devote their attention ; and they pro** 
Goaded to the choice of a successor to Arnaary. 

The cross*, of Jeznaaiem had descended by in* 
heritanoe to the daughter of the late King and' 
Isabella, Ibis princess, however, was unfitted,, 
bath by age and sacs, for the station to which her* 
tafrtb elevated hen; and it was the prudent deter* 
tarnation ef the barons to arouse her to some 
warrior, who might he able to defend the little 
mmnaat of their conquests. Either mistrusting 
thptr own con rage, or fearing to excite a spirit of 
jealousy, they agreed Ip leave the choice of their 
king to Philip Augustus ; and ambassadors were 
shortly after despatched to Fiance, to make their 
desires known to that monarch. Chivalry was 
no longer dependent for its support on religious 
eathusMsm ; and the obeerver of its progress, and 
of its affects op society, will find it useful to 
mark tbo change which had thus occurred in 
ita ebaractezw The age of deep, imaginative, in- 
tense devotion, was, as we have seen, rapid- 
ly ■ passing away. Most of the feelings which 
it had for a time rendered natural to the heart, 
wore declining with it; and if chivalry bad not 
been gradually strengthening its connection with 
royalty, and all the pomp and glory of prince- 
ly cqurts, it wouki have vanished long before 
its meet splendid eras. But as it lost some of 
its graver and more impressive characteristics, it 
dady -acquired greater external brilliancy ; and the 
magnificence wpioh was diffused over the whole 
institution, entirely supplied at last the place r 
y 2 
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its devotional features* Every age guvevamriw* 
fresh indication of this alteration in the diameter* 
of chivalry ; and the circumstance we are relating 
serves to illustrate the opinion now advanced* Hus 
Christians of Syria had no champion/ auftciePS^fb 
distinguished or meritorious autOBftjtlp* rich bands 
of their own Templars or TTonpitftftirn no unhln 
presented himself, led only by the sanctity* of his 
knighthood, as the devoted chief of the fiutbfrdt 
and they had to seek for a King^sf .th* Hdy Gi 
among the gay and ambitious couriers of bkanegl 
The choice of Philip, to whom the deputies had 
entirely referred the election, fell on ; John of 
Brienne, whose brother had gained great gloryv 
but lost his life in the conquest of Naples*. John 
himself was one of the most valiant knights of 
Christendom, and eagerly bent on any adventure 
which might increase either his fortune or repute* 
turn* ' He had been originally intended for the 
church ; but his fiery disposition rejected the idea 
of living in idleness and tranquillity, and* be- was 
allowed to follow his natural inclination. The 
offer of a crown was as splendid a testimony's* 
his worth, as it was flattering to his imagination* 
It associated him with the pious heroes whose 
memory was hallowed throughout the worlds it 
seemed to promise him a renown equally, wide end 
lasting as theirs ; and the difficulties with which 
he might have to contend, were such as it befitted* 
knight always to meet undaunted. That the prise 
of royalty was to be given him by * young princess, 
whom romance might fairly invest with all the 
charms of beauty, added not a little tO'hht eethtft- • 
swam; and John of Brienne accepted the been, 
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wish mttyiicMwM of dsvetedaesetefhe cans* 
of Jerusalem and its Qqmo. 

Had .the new champion of dm Sepulchre been 
able to accomplish his design of proceeding to* 
Syria at the head of an army, he might have pro* 
dimed a considerable change in the situation of bio 
oppressed subjects. The Saracens, surprised rih 
the confidence which the Christians seemed to 
place in their expected monarch, offered to lengthen 
the. trace ; hat, notwithstanding the persuasions of* 
the Hospitallers, and the indefensible condition sf 
the faithful, the proposition was proudly rejected 
and the. arrival of John of Brienne was the signal; 
for commencing hostilities. » Instead, however, of 
appearing at the. head of a numerous host, .ho mi 
followed by only three hundred knights ; and the 
festivities of his marriage and coronation were 
scarcely concluded, before he had to defend’ hka- 
self against the formidable attacks of the enemy. 
The Sara©®* fought with all the advantages of* 
numbers and good supplies on their side; and> 
Christian valour was obliged to yield to these 
powerful auxiliaries. In a short time, the domi* > 
mens, of John ware reduced to the single city of 
Ptelemais; and there was no reason to hope that 
this last resort of the believers could hold out long 
against the Moslem. Deputies were therefore sent 
to Europe to implore succours of the princes who 
still pretraded to* reverence the land of Palestine*. 
The final ruin of the Christian territory there, must' 
evidently shortly follow, if this aid were denied; 
and if it were ever a duty of believers to fight for 
the earned birihdand of their Saviour, it was o sp o - 
daftly sot now, when it appeared ready ' to fall for 
over into the hands of the infidel. 
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agitated both by religious aad civil oontentkm** 
The tuthlira persecutions of the Alttgeoees, which 
were jest commenced, filed the sooth of France 
with dismay and ruin. Ignorance, supefettriaa*- 
and eoclasiaaticml tyranny, formed the tripie scourge 
of i reform sse in these days ; aad they who tea* 
tnfed to tarn their eyes to the day-spring of truth, 
were doomed to destruction, the moment they 
firnifeewid them selves enlightened. Hed we mead 
tw enter ieto derails not itme sdiately connected 
with the. crusades in Syria, the wars carried on< 
agahmt the early epposere of papal corrupti o n - 
would eerve so wed to dhutrate the character of 
the agi, that ore ahooM with difficulty refrain 
from digressing into their history. The principles* 
however, in which these peraecntsons bad their 
rise, the Mingled hsitienn aad cemptioa by* 
which they were nurtured* may be sufficiently tm*- 
der at eod from « memorable fessemnoranca which 
oeaarred abaet this time. 

' While Ismocent was urgently panning his at an. 1 
sores for raising an armament, aad had so fir 
needed in his attempts, that m any thousands «f 
the people were roused te the bigheMpisoh of on* 
citMeeat, the feeling which hod descended from* 
the pontiff to the raufertude, was thence Wane* 
femd into the hearts «f children, who wereal*' 
lowed to receive it asm Divine inspiration* Io \ 
seems scarcely credible, hut it is a weilrattasted 
historical feet, that no loss than fifty thousand’ 
children of Ftenca and Germany assumed the 
cress, and mt forth for Palestine* The origin af 
this strange crusade is differently described by the 
authors who have given any account of the occur* 
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nmM. By sorne it ts 'siid, that tbe yotmg en-r 
Ibanasto bad no instigator baft their own .crude: 
imaginations ? but others, whoappear to h&vegam-/ 
ed the greater credit, assert, that in? Fiance they* 
assembled at the call of two ecclesiastics who bad. 
lately returned from captivity in the East. These* 
priests recovered their, liberty, it iaaaid, by pro* 
misiag to famish the Odd Man of the Mountains^ 
who* held them in bandage, a certain number ofr 
European youths, to be trained up in lus services 
In Germany, the seven thousand children, who; 
prepared themselves for the same exploit, were* 
bended* by one .Nicholas, by some wrifeen .wen** 
turned as also « priest,, by others as only:&/ye«$b* 
not much superior in either age > or sense to the 
msk *The honour with which he was tssateri hy 
his folknron denied him beyond measure* . Ha*** 
ing sauted bun on a sort of triumphal car, they* 
pressed • afomad his person, as if it desemd ^he 
most revereettah care ; and ho was nearly oust*/ 
whelmed by the numbers who sought; to poosaasr 
themselves; of some frogmen! of his .garments, or* 
of fl^rtbrng which he had wmderod sacred hypos*; 


Whatever was the immediate motive which in* * 


dated fanatictsai or imposture to prepare 'these 
victims for destimetiouv the design, in a certain 1 
sense, succeeded. Traversing Saxony, and making / 
their way through the toilsome passes of the Alps,/ 
the Germans arrived at Genoa, where their pro*;, 
sence exoked she most lively astonishment. The ' 
French, in the mean time, * were collected near > 
PAris, whenoe they, set out for Marseilles, and 
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te—hsdrthat cky Wkhdnt any dimimrtioft ofthefa* 
ardour. Thetoatc of the yeang crasaders Wan 
ky Mudtootts cipfoidbuM of tkwa t i u ttd 
confidence k uupuruaLuvul 9 *pp**t “ O Lot* 
Jama Chrwll restore to os tfay crons * tnw Mr 
a— tint cry* When they w are safes d r eap ers *' 
iag the iatmtioa of their journey, u To nlit 
tin Holy Lands " was their reply; uni if my of 
them were detained by their friends of patents' 
fron paiwdflg the design, they employed tverj f 
ast till they succeeded in rejoining their estops* 
liisa Notwithstanding^ however, the rehehstfen' 
with which they had home the fatigues of the 
jemmy, they presented a atissmble spectacle to 
the inhabitants of Genoa and Marseilles, when 
they assembled tender the wails of those cities; 
Sentatol disselate wretches of both sexes had joins 
ed the beads on the way; and die gredtsr part of 
tin cla k be a ware despodsd of their els thing, snh 
whatever Mule aims they possessed; Some of 
the— had strayed from the beaten track, aid chat*’ 
dared shoot till they porhhed with fhdgoe or haw' 
gar; and the ethers had mdergone as much pr^ 
ration and misery, that they all seemed apafly * 
deemed to an natimely end. 

' The spirits #f the mfortwaate children had been 
kaprop to this period, by the expectation that * 
inmates of the meet extraordinary kind weald he 
wrought in their favour. It was their confident 
belief, that, when they arrived on the ahorse of* 
the Mediterranean^ they rfxftdd find the wa s— a 
dried Op, and a path made for diem through the 1 
bed of the sea. On diacaverigg that the warms : 
bed not changed their course, the hopes of the 
crasaden received %<* * s Mmhte check; end at 
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{toaeathey mm tfaravt into toll! greater tonne 
nation, by the Senate’* netting an order for their 
rigp nrto re from the city. A very few bad tbe good 
fortune to interest some cf the inhabitants in their 
forovr ; and they are end to bare been the ances- 
tors ef some of toe noblest families in Italy. The 
met suffered the same miseries, in endeavouring to 
retreat to their hemes, as they bed undergone to 
their previous journey. In the villages through 
which they passed, they were derided ea kkets? 
end when asked what had induced them to leave 
their country, they replied, they could not teM 
what. Hunger and fatigue spared few of these 
vicdiBt to the barbarous enure of the age ; and 
they perished either in the woods, or passes of the 
mountains through which they endeavoured to find 
their way. 

The troop which had arrived to Marseilles shared 
w similar fete. Their expectations had been the 
name with regard to the drying up of the seat and 
the miracle failing, they hod so means ef prose* 
outing their design. A number of them yielded 
to the disappointment, and re turn ed heme ; but 
the greater past remained anxiously looking for 
«ny opportunity of passing the sea to Syria. In 
'this situation they were found by two merchants 
of the city, whose names are net i a a pp ii cahte to 
their characters. Hugh Pereene and William 
Borens carried on a considerable Wade with the 
Saracens, and found no article ef co mm e r c e mom 
profitable than European yo u t h s. The oppertn* 
nity now offered them, of entering hugely into -a 
speculation of this land, was net to he neglected; 
and they proposed to the deluded children, to con- 
vey them in vessel* of their own to the place of 
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destination. Devotion was the sole motive a^iick 
these wretches professed to have in view 4 and 
.their plan succeeded to admiration. The crusaders 
accepted their offer with many expressions of gra- 
titude. The miracle, in one sense, seemed. accom- 
plished ; and they joyfully embarked in the seven 
.vessels prepared for their reception. At the close 
of the second day a violent storm arose, and the 
.fleet, which had approached the island of St Pi- 
erre, was threatened with instant destruction. Two 
of the ships were swallowed up by the waves, and 
all on board perished. The other . five managed 
>to outlive the storm, and were carried intp the 
ports of Alexandria and Bugi, where the. crusaders 
were landed, end immediately sold for slaves. The 
.Caliph of Egypt bought forty, who are said to 
have been all in holy orders, by which, however, 
we are not to understand that they were older 
than the rest, the church of Rome conferring con- 
secration at a very early age. These young clerks 
• were brought up by their master with the greatest 
.care, but if we are to believe, the common report 
of the chroniclers, not one of the captives could 
be prevailed on to renounce bis religion. Of the 
remainder, twelve perished as martyrs to their 
faith ; and the few who succeeded in reaching Pto- 
Jensais, amazed the Christians of that city with 
, their ipelancholy recital. . Accustomed as the faith- 
ful had been to miracles and prodigies, they could 
not account for this strange expedition;, and it is 
worthy, of observation, that they considered it as 
.a terrible proof that the nations of Europe were in 
•a state of dissolution, and were left without laws 
or government either human or divine. 
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' Many qhesthtas arise in the mind oft {he sim- 
plest consideration of this recital. What was the 
condition of the people in general, if so many thou- 
sand children conld be permitted to congregate, add 
^devote themselves to almost certain destruction? 
and if tbe parents or friends of these young devotees 
Opposed, bat in vain, their expedition, to what cir- 
' eumstanee are we to attribute the extreme weak- 
ness of parental authority in those times ? — Was it 
that nature had then less power than now, or was 
-fit that the priesthood had usurped the rights of 
^domestic rule, and by that means put the whole 
-beautiful economy of human life and its relations 

• in constant peril ? The strongest feeling of disgust 

* at the concern, appears to have been manifested in 
Genoa. Is not this another indication of the su- 

-pdrior intelligence of the maritime cities of Italy 
•to the other European States'? And, lastly, how 
«rs we to regard the character of Innocent, or es- 
'tftnate the condition of the Church, when we find 
^Mta* exp res s ing no horror at the wretched folly of 
‘these children, and only remarking, when inform- 
-«d of their miseries, “ They reproach us for being 
‘plunged in sleep, while they fly to the defence of 
“the Holy Land." * We might add to these ques- 
tions ; but the above are sufficient to indicate the 
-curious nature of the subject, and how H may 
serve to illustrate the state of things when the 
Pontiff employed the powers of the Church against 
the Albigeftses. 

- A signal victory obtained abont this period 
'over the Moors, who had long established their 
dominion in Spain, added considerably to the re- 

• Albert de &«h. 
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Martini with which Innocent : p o b l ri hed the pare 
gumdr. Hitherto. hie effort* bad haw sl tm fla ri 
with Utile aupca rti and ha saw w pt w yi M af 
awakening tbeelnmbering wunta, onhwe bjraaaia 
DMWre which ehonld excite dm attention of . the 
fM* Christian world. To this end, tb onrf c w , 
ha determined w calling a gen and c o uncil -at 
Howe ; and in the letters which ha oi ww l ato disr 
that purpose, be strongly appealed to the f a o fa gir 
«wd consciences of aU the princes, banes* mad 
knights, who acknowledged his y iruval ae re a eig m 
ty. He alee wcooasgad the faithful of ellreabs 
to join the standard of the cress, as the some* aw* 
thed of obtaining the fall remission of their nine; 
and inflamed their bepea of victory, by declaring 
(bat the final doom af the fake prophet .and .his 
flffltowem pm at hand, nod that the M oden a ear* 
jjteriaa worn shoot to be added to Christendom. 
Ch u rch m an of distinction were exhorted to famish 
• certain anmb o a of aaldwn. and to contribute 
(hair wea lth to the enterprise. Tosses and vik 
lagm received (ha seme direction* and tboprinoes 
or hanwM-who aeoW net give their pearenal oak 
vise* wore watmaned toasriat, by donatiew flated 
■to their tank and possessions. Treachers of the 
mmsade were chosen bow the meat eloquent ef the 
•qtarg jr, among whom were the Cardinal do Cswv* 
gw. tha Pope’s kgate in Franco, end aevend hi* 
shops. Not content with thus westing brines if 
among the faithful of Europe, Innocent sent letters 
flypfl yxyKft yBtyfyxrm to the £nft, ohmging t bo Oh da- 
tints % hwe to employ aU thmr energy in seconding 
bi» design* fig their delivery, to the aametim*, 
he tried the effect of his eloquence' on the S ar acen 
princes, whom heendeanmred to amyinooof their 
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Utf t Wtao e m retaining ths Holy Load icon fofe 
Qkristkafl, its righted possessors; and to al ftra % 
by sswirmy thorn, that the Lord wds ready to ft- 
ctive again his disciples into h?ovr, and restate 
than to their heritage* 

. The Cardinal do Coarsen, and the' eel cbi at a ri 
Janet do Vitri, succeeded it gaining the meat re* 
spectfel attention to their exhortations WhHfc 
the people expressed thek reverence* fer these din 
tinguished preachers, by lairing the cross ae 
their hands, the prince* promised to devote e phrtf 
of their revenues to the enterprise; and the King 
of Fransa extended hit piety and Hheihhty to the 
fortieth part of the income dented ftna a hie do* 
meins. These successes assoxed Innocent that ho 
ahonl d finally establish the great object of hie 
reign ; and after every preparation had been mote* 
to render the aasemblyaa splendid as possible* foe 
conaoil mot ha the Lateral ; where haring dev 
tided upon the ran of the Albigtttoesv the Gann* 
of Thenkonse who bad aided them* and ail othtoO 
e n ga ge d in the mem cense, decreet were pawed 
for prostrating the Syrian Crusade with aUposrihfte 
despatch. The pulpits again reSoauded with Iho 
energetic appeals of the Irish ftps, and the Christian 
world teemed once mere prepared 'to follow the 
dictates of ha ceuereign ; but before the de sig n * 
which hsd accepted to tunny years of his life, cohid 
be executed, Innocent was taken ill and expired* 
A. D. 1916* This Pontiff was succeeded hy 
ifomorina III*, whs* the day after Ue elevation* 
waste to the King of Jerusalem, to arqOaurt him 
with his resolution to follow the eounseia of Ida 
pmdawwao s* The were of England and Frahoay 
aadr te fontf foe polMoal otnditionof aft Sw a ps 
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stHI proved a formidable obstacle 1 6 ' the cfnaade; 
andbut for the zeal of Frederic of Germany, vtnd 
several of the bishops and princes of that nation, 
it is a question whether it would have ever taken ’ 
place. The persuasions of the Emperor, who, how- 
ever, had no present means for prosecuting the ex- 
pedition, : induced the Dukes of Austria, Brabant, 
Moravia, and Linbourg; the Archbishop of May- 
ence ; the Bishop* of Passau, Bamberg, Stras- 
bourg, Munster, and Utrecht, with many other of 
their powerful countrymen, to depart, without hr* 
ther delay, for Syria. Before these embarked, they 
were joined by Andrew II. King of Hungary, 
who appeared at the head of a numerous army,' to 
fulfil' the vow which his dying father had imposed 
upon him, to fight for the restoration of Jeru- 
salem* 

* The North was at this period m a singular state 
of agitation. The feeling which had induced the 
church and the King of France to persecute the 
Alhtgenses, afforded an ample plea for the Teutonic 
Knights and their confederates to attack and exter- 
minate the Prussians. There was somethin g nitrite 
worldly, perhaps, in the outward appearance of thte 
latter, the ambition of warriors being less easily 
concealed than that of corrupt churchmen ; but 
the guilt of both these Moody massacre*' hod its 
origin in the same corruptions — the same wilful 
perversion of the truth, and its divine, humanizing 
doctrines. But, leaving their countrymen to con- 
cert the barbarians of Prussia as they best might, 
Ike crusaders proceeded to Spolatro. They thence 
muled to Cyprus, where they were met by depu- 
ties from the King of Jerusalem, and the different 
orden of knights. A number of Italian and French ' 
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rtaanrifri abo joined them kni and Lotigwst 
lung of the island, professed bis determination to 
accompany them io their expedition. 

The army, thus reinforced, shortly after set nil 
for Adestine, and arrived without accident 01 
Ftotemaia. Bot femme, that constant scourge of the 
£arepeaa armaments* speedily stopped the life 
nwphs .with which their arrival had been grossed; 
•ad they were obliged to remove without delay 
Into, those parts of the country possessed by tbeflap 
recent. Malek* Add, who had abdicated the throne 
|n fawror of hie. sene, had counselled them net to 
encounter the Christiana in dm field, hot to lease 
them to disperse, which they were likely soot to 
do* either from want of sopphea or from the dim 
eensions which . had mined se many other expedh 
tons. The cr a sad o re, therefore, advanced with** 
net intempdon, and reached dm banka of the 
Jordan, in the sacred waters of which they bathed* 
nod then traversed the plains of Jericho and. the 
shores of the Lake Gennaaareth. On their roman 
so Ftolomata, after this bloodless . expedition, ska 
chiefs, either ashamed of such a imshns campaign* 
or fearful of suffering their soldiers to roomie km 
active, resolved to attack the strong farmomes of 
Mount Tabor* The passes of das rocky amiimwi 
Ware defended by dm Moslems with groat skill 
and bmvtry; hut the enmaders drove sham from 
thair dsfeuces, and wens on dm point ef entering 
the forteem, when they were earned with a madden 
panic, and commenced a hasty retreat. Wham 
now was the canes of. this circumstance, it pm* 
dueed the greatest discontent aroesg dm Cfarie* 
tiaaaof Ftxriamais. The Patriarch who badac* 
poatpeamd dm *rmyy hearing a fragment of aha 
z 2 
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true CKO«a, expressed himself disgusted at tbe^m* 
duct of the. warriors, end refused any longer to 
encourage them by his presence. An. expedition 
into Phoenicia was productive of no better effect* 
than those above mentioned ; and a^ separatioa of 
the forces being agreed upon, the campaign, ended 
as uselessly as it bad begun. The death of the 
King of Cyprus, and the retreat of the Hungarian 
monarch, tended still further to dispirit the &y* 
nan .Christians ; and the prophecy of Malek'Ajdri 
seemed on the point of being, accomplished. 

A. D. 1218. There was far less unity among 
the later crusaders than among their predecessor*? 
and the reason of this was, that the powerful and 
pervading enthusiasm which inspired the forms*, 
no longer existed to agitate the whole of Chris* 
tendons by one simultaneous electric shock, hi 
the present instance, this was so far fortunate, that 
the Christians of Palestine had still cbampsoaain 
reserve ; and had only lost, by the discomfiture 
and separation of the late armament, a email per* 
tion of their defenders. Shortly after the depaz* 
tore of Andrew, Ptoiemais was crowded with a 
large body of French, Italian, and -German cm* 
aaders, who, having vanquished the Moors in Pox* 
tugal, came to reap fresh glory in the Holy Land. 

The conquest of Egypt was a project which had 
long possessed the minds of the faithful, both in 
Europe and the East ; and the time now appeared 
to have arrived when that design might be carried 
into execution. The Duke of Austria,* the Count of 
Holland, and the King of Jerusalem, accordingly 
united their respective forces ; and, embarking at 
Ptoiemais, sailed up the Nile to Damietta, a strong, 
fortress on the weetembaak of the river. Tfcwcdty* 
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— i K ttMdo d by a triple wall, was also defended by 
a double rampart on the aide of the Nile, and by a 
tower built in the middle of the stream, across 
which- a huge iron chain was suspended, extending 
from the tower to die batteries. The country, at 
the time the crusaders pitched their tents before 
Damietta, was smiling m ail the hmuiousness of an 
Egyptian spring. The orange and citron groves 
wore- in Ml bloom ; palm-trees, jasmines, syca- 
mores, and a variety of odoriferous shrubs, bnng 
their graceful foliage along the bulks of the stream; 
and the wide and level plains beyond were covered 
with rich harvests of rice. 

The delicious scenes which every where met 
the gaze ofthe crusaders, served not a tittle to 
inflame their desire* to possess themselves of the 
country. The tower in the river was first attack- 
ed, 'but the assailants were driven hack with loss. 
They next attempted it on another side, broke the 
bridge wbieh connected it with the city, and pre- 
pared an immense tower, which they contrived te 
build on two ships, bound together with heavy 
beams and chains. The Duke of Austria had the 
command’ of this machine; and, on the day ap- 
pointed, three hundred warriors mounted it in fnl! 
armour. The vessels then moved slowly to the 
point of attack. The battle was carried on by 
darts and javelins on the one side, and by Greek 
fire on the other. At length, and in the very heat 
of the conflict, the tower of the Christians ap- 
peared in flames ; the standard of the chief was 
seen floating down the river ; and the terrified be- 
lievers, who watched the battle from the shore, 
fall prostrate upon the earth, imploring the mercy 
of heaven. Their prayers seemed to be heard; 
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far jiOwitly the tea died away* the Smfan 
mewed the assault, end the Moslems speedily 
threw down their arms and surrendered. The pa* 
•oaers, when fad kite the camp, required, it fa 
said, to see the men efatbed in white, aad bear* 
tag white arms, who had conquered thorn ; Wl 
no each persons were to be found among the wnh- 
non ; aad the crusaders then knew, it fa further 
added, that the Lord Jeeua Christ bad eOnt hia an* 
gek to attack the tower* 

The prosperous termination of this encounter 
gave the Christians an important advantage ever 
the enemy ; and the death of Matak-Adel* whfah 
occurred at the earns time, contributed still fun 
ther to open a prospect of socoets. That 
teren chief, though ho had resigned the Feme ef 
government, conttaned to he regarded, by .the £*» 
means ae their protector in all times of dUfotaltyw 
Hie united piety and vafaur had obtained him the 
appellation of the “ Sword of Religion;” and hfa 
moderation, the simplicity of hfa manners* and the 
wisdom with which he directed the affiumof the 
states he governed, are represented as having bean 
equal to hie valour* We must allow something 
for Oriental exaggeration* fa the pictures whfah 
nee drawn of this prince by Samoan historians; 
and it is efao to be remembered, that he fcequttnd 
the sovereignty, by usurping the rights of hmbntt* 
there children; but the above accounts seem.tfr 
approach much nearer the truth, than the ptejw» 
diced abuses ef his enemies { and, with regard 4# 
the manner in which he acquired the throne, he 
probably justified the usurpation, both in hfa owtl 
eyes, and in those of his subjects, by the ruinous 
dfasensions which prevailed among the ymwgqttim 
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<*», hytheir'imbecillity, and fan own capability of' 
restoring tfae nation to its former prosperous con- ; 
dition — a justification which wonld not be valid in 
these days, but which hardly left the idea of Usur- 
pation, when inheritance hy immediate descent 
was not fully established, and thrones were com- 
monly disposed of more by force or merit than by 
law. 

Instead of taking immediate advantage of their 
present prosperity, the crusaders, by some unac- 
countable fatality, resigned themselves to toloth and 
inactivity, and neglected any measures either for 
pursuing their conquests, or rendering useful that ; 
which they had obtained. The Saracens, after tfae 
death' of Malek-Adel, were thrown into the greatest ' 
disorder, * hy the incapacity of his sons. But the 
crusaders made no attempt at interfering with their 
government ; and several thousands of them de- 
parted for Europe, hut were lost in the passage. 
OtherS soon supplied their places in the camp. 
Henry II. of England sent out several of bis bra- 
vest knights, who now arrived at Damietta, and 
the crusaders Were encouraged by the arrival, about 
the same time, of the Cardinal de Common, and * 
the Cardinal Pelagius ; the former being distin- 
guished by his piety and eloquence ; the latter by 
the treasures which he brought with him, as the 
contributions of the faithful, as also fay his ambi- 
tion and his arrogance. A slight victory which the 
troops gained under his guidance, increased the pre- 
sumption of this haughty prelate, and the Cardinal 
do Ceur^ou dying soon after, be subjected everyone 
to % is authority. The winter season now brought 
with it a vAriety of sufferings.. Want of food and 
•better gteatly weakened the troops? and some 
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defeat* which they met with in their constant w* 
counters with the enemy, threw them into despair* 
A. D. 1219. There is little to interest in thin 
period of the crusades. The energy of the Chris* 
ti&ns was wasted in partial encounters with the 
enemy, and their enthusiasm became every day 
lens visible. One battle, however, may bn man* 
tioned, as the defeat which the faithful sustained 
ww predicted, according to his own account, by 
the celebrated Francis d'Assisse. That remark* 
able baron had lately arrived from Europe, and 
had traversed sea and land, to proclaim bis doe* 
trines among infidels as well as Christmas* JEn 
his youth {ie united, to a strong imagination* a 
deep veneration for all things connected with an*, 
ligion ; and one day hearing that passage: of scrip* 
ture, in which it is said, “ Cany neither gold, nor 
silver, nor money, in.yopr scrip, nor sandals nor. 
stores, *’ he took the directions as applying literal* 
ly to those who heard it, and thenceforth devoted, 
himself to a life of poverty and privation* Ha. 
met with little success in Egypt, though he arpa^ 
eii himself with the sanctity of a prophet, and had 
the boldness to present himself before the .Sultan* 
to persuade him to embrace the gospel. On re* 
turning to Europe, he established the order of 
Minor Friars, celebrated as well for the strong and 
heroic piety of some of its early member** as for 
the corruption into which it subsequently folk 
„ Both armies remained in anxious suspense as to 
the final issue of the struggle. At length Malek* 
kamel, the Sultan of Cairo, offered the Christians .. 
peace, and on terms which it might be imaginod 
would be immediately accepted by the warriors of , 
the cross. The delivery of Jerusalem was. the 
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pMftmrd object of die war ; aad Jerusalem the ' 
ftriUnaow consented to yield. It is bite, ho had 
previously demolished the fortifications end walk ; 
hot the Holy City was thus within the roach of 
the fokbfol; and it only required their ceasing 
front * taskse contest, to become again die so- 
journ n f thousands of devout womhippera. The 
hing''of Jerusalem, and almost aH the chiefs 
ltd knights in the army, were eager to accept this 
fair propped of the Saltan; bat the Cantina! 
Blhgiw strenuously opposed their councils, urg- 
ing; that it would he impomible to defend the city 
against the Saracens, whenever they should choose 
to seeotnmence the war. Few of his auditors 
wofe oownneed of this reasoning ; bat they were 
.obliged 4o yield to his authority, and bostttitto 
amne renewed. The siege of Damweta was now 
cvrifid on with greater vigour, and the Cardinal 
outplayed both hie power and pomuasfom to urge 
the. cr us ad ers forward. The boldness and energy 
of? his conduct were perhaps the- best support 
which the feithfel at present could have had ; and 
the city was. so closely blockaded, that no supplies 
of any kind could be conveyed to its relief. 

The aortats of the garrison, the de fian ces of the 
Wor rio cB who crowded the ramparts, and the con- 
etant attempts made by the Saracens to relieve the 
town, had hitherto kept up the stir and clamour 
of war* But dm hustle of the siege gradually sub- 
sided. No sally was attempted by the besieged ; 
the orusadem were undisturbed by any efforts of 
the Moslem to aid their brethren; and not a soi- 
dfer smt to be seen on the wells. A gloomy and 
Aaafk-ltik* silence prevailed* For some daps dm 
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• Christians watched the fortifications, not knowing 
how to account for the tranquillity which reigned 
around them. At length, in the middle of a wild 
and stormy November night, the Cardinal Pelagias 
gave orders for a secret assault The heavy roar of 
the tempest prevented any other sound from being 
heard, and a small band of the bravest men ascended 
the walls by means of scaling-ladders. They accom- 
plished their purpose undisturbed ; and a few* Mos- 
lems whom they found on the ramparts * were in- 
- stantly despatched. No others appeared to arrest 
their progress ; and the first assailants being join- 
ed by more, they took possession of a tower, and 
expressed their triumph by singing a hymn of 
thanksgiving. This was answered by the rent of 
the army, drawn out in order of battle at the foot 
of ' the ramparts. The Cardinal then beginning 
the Te Deum, the anthem was sung by -all the 
troops ; and as soon as it was finished, the gates of 
Daznietta were torn down, and the whole army 
rushed into, the* city. The day was now near 
dawning; and with the first ray of light,- thereon- 
; qnerors proceeded to secure their victory. < But 
even yet, not an enemy appeared to resist them, and 
' they began cautiously to traverse the silent and 
empty streets. No signs were to> he discovered 
that the place was inhabited, but a fetid and suf- 
focating smell prevailed as they penetrated into 
-the town. When they entered the public squares, 
•the mystery was revealed. Hundreds of corpses 
lay exposed to the sight, exhibiting all the marks 
of famine. Every street and building were filled 
with the same melancholy objects, and the warriors 
'shuddered with horror when they found them- 
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wires liras environed with the dead. Of the few 
wretched inhabitants who were still living, some 
were in the last agonies, and others were crying 
for help, which it now seemed almost fruitless to 
afford them. Several of those who had thus sur- 
vived their fellow-sufferers were children, who kept 
continually crying out for bread, while others were 
seen hanging at the breasts of their mothers, who 
had died in giving them nourishment. 

By the conquest of Damietta, the crusaders 
obtained a great and valuable spoil ; but it was 
sometime before they could venture to inhabit it; 
and the Saracens who had survived, were employ- 
ed in cleansing it from the impurities which co- 
vered the streets. 

.A. D. 1221. The important conquest which the 
Christians had thus obtained, filled the Mussulman 
chiefs with affright ; but, for a time, the indeter- 
mination of the former saved them from the perils 
with which they were menaced. The King of 
Jerusalem, not able to endure the haughty demean- 
our of the Cardinal, separated himself from the 
army in disgust, and by far the greater part of the 
barons expressed an equal dislike to the overbear- 
ing conduct of the prelate. On the arrival of fresh 
forces from Europe, he prepared to attempt the 
capture of Cairo; but he was opposed by the 
common voice of the warriors; and obliged to 
restore tranquillity, by begging the King to return 
to the camp. John acceded to the request ; and 
the chief men in the army were again summoned 
to decide its future operations. The Cardinal 
.opened the council, and delivered the same opi- 
nion as before respecting the attack on Cairo. He 
vox., ii. 2 a 
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X ke with great vehemence, and urged hfcr opt- 
a more as the commands of a sovereign, 
than as the advice of an ecclesiastic to free war- 
riors. His zeal was seconded by die other pre- 
lates ; but notwithstanding his rank and impetu- 
osity, the King of Jerusalem offered a strong op- 
position to the proposed undertaking, showing the 
extreme hazard of the design, and observing, that 
they had not assembled under the banner of die 
cross to besiege Thebes, Babylon, and Memphis, 
but to deliver Jerusalem, which was the proper 
place for the faithful to seek as an asyhnn from 
their enemies. This prudent and pious counsel 
was instantly adopted by most of the barons and 
^nights who were present at the meeting ; but the 
Cardinal replied, that it was pusillanimity; and not 
caution, which led to this opinion ; and he also in- 
timated, that whoever offered any further opposi- 
tion to his will, would incur die danger of excom- 
munication. 

By these means the Cardinal prevailed ; and die 
army, amounting to about seventy thousand men, 
began its march, a fleet laden with stores and war- 
like instruments proceeding at the same time up 
the Nile. The crusaders continued their route, 
without meeting an enemy, tift they reached the 
extremity of the Delta, wnen they came in sight 
of the Saracen forces encamped on the plain of 
Mansoura. The most strenuous efforts had been 
made by the Sultan to collect a force capable of 
meeting the crusaders, and all Mussulman princes 
bad contributed their support on the occasion. 
Byt he still felt himself unprepared to cope with 
the flower of European warriors; and preferred 
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•Mug Ugain for peace, to risking the late of himself 
and his subjects oa the issue of a battle# He, 
therefore, sent ambassadors to the Christian camp,. 
. charged with an offer of surrendering the entire 
kingdom of Jerusalem, on the crusaders laying, 
down their arms# The hang, as formerly, ex- 
pressed his strong desire to accept these terms t 
but they were again rejected at the instigation of 
the Cardinal* The Sultan, on receiving the an- 
swer of the crusaders, redoubled his exertions to 
repel their attacks, and the overflowing of the river 
seoonded his efforts# A retreat was then com- . 
moused by the discomfited Christiana# Three 
hundred priests perished on beard thp vessels in 
which they sought to escape the enemy. Tim. 
main body of the forces was attacked by the Sul- 
tan with his Ethiopians, who terrified the faithful , 
by their black and savage farms ; the flood-gates 
of the . Nile were also opened, and many of the 
soldiers perished in the waters, as they slept on 
the ground# Throwing down their arms and beg- 
gaget inch of die troops as escaped the enemy fled 
in the greatest dismay ; end net even an attempt 
was mode to restore order. It was now the Car- 
dinals turn to sue for peacO, and be was obliged 
to offer the surrender of Damietta, for permission to 
retrveat unmolested to Ptoleraafe. The moderation 
of Malek-Kemol induced that prince to listen to > 
these proposals ; and having sent his son to inform 
the Christians of his decision, the King of Jerusa- 
lem, the Cardinal, and several of the chiefs, pro- 
ceeded to the Sultan’s camp to await the fulfil- 
ment elf the treaty. The crusaders who had been 
left in Dfumetta could not be prevailed on, without 
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many threats, to surrender ; and nothing remained 
to comfort the faithful, or remove some of the 
odium which the chiefs had incurred, but the a r 
greement of the Saracens to restore the wood of 
the true cross. This circumstance deserves to 
be remarked, not for any importance in the oc- 
currence itself, but for the light it thrown on the 
state of feeling among the Moslems. A change 
surely of no slight nature must have taken place 
in their religious character since the times of the 
heroic and devout Saladin, who could not be per- 
suaded, on any account, to surrender either Jeru- 
salem or the wood of the cross, which had been 
more than once offered to the Christians by bis 
descendants. 

' The evacuation of Damietta having been effect- 
ed, the faithful began their melancholy retreat to- 
wards Ptolemais. Sickness prevailed to a great 
extent among the troops, and the state of the 
country rendered the fatigues of the march almost 
insupportable. The brother of the Sultan attend- 
ed them on their route, having the double office of 
a spy and a guardian ; and they reached Ptolemais, 
while its inhabitants were still celebrating the tri- 
umphs that had been obtained before the late de- 
feat. 

A. D. 1222. The intelligence of these re- 
verses in the affairs of the crusaders produced 
a lively consternation throughout Europe, but 
not sufficiently disheartening to prevent either the 
Pope or the Emperor of Germany from pursuing 
the enterprise. Frederick 11., by his rank among 
the sovereigns of the West, and above all by his 
close alliance with the church, was now regarded 
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USth* grant champion of Christendom. To an 
aoctufatien^ of the Pontiff, that the late disastem 
wire owing to bis r#missness, he replied with so 
much Warmth of seal) that Honoring was obliged 
to believe him sincere, and his subsequent conduct 
served to confirm this opinion. In order, however, 
in secure the services of Frederic, who was the 
only monarch in whom the church could place 
eenfideece, the Pope determined to connect him 
by a stronger tie than that of duty, with the faith* 
ful In the East* Shortly after the fall of Damiettv 
John of Brienne arrived in Europe, in order to ob- 
tain new aids for the recovery of his dominions. 
With the daughter and heiress of this monarch 
Honorius proposed to unite the Emperor, and 
thereby affard him a prospect of one day becoming 
Kang of Jerusalem* The marriage of Frederic and 
the Princess was accordingly celebrated at Rome 
vtitbgreat pomp ; and, for a time, the former omitted 
no exertion to fulfil the oath he bad taken to deliver 
Palestine from the infidels. His union with the 
daughter of Jean de Brienne also inspired the Sy- 
rian Christians with new hopes ; most of the Ger* 
man, and several French and Italian nobles, pro- 
fessed their willingness to follow his standard; 
and the Hospitallers, Templars, and Teutonic 
Knights, were unanimous in their expressions of 
loyalty. But Frederic soon became weary of hiq 
consort ; treated her father with indignity, and as- 
sumed die title of King of Jerusalem. It might have 
been supposed, that, after so many promises to the 
Pontiff, and this indication of bis ambitious views 
respecting the Holy Land, he would have entered 
at once upon the expedition. But year after year 
Was suffered to pass over, to the great scandal of 
2 a 2 
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the ehurch, and large numbers of the faithful #ixr 
had assumed the cross. In England,- especially, 
the preachers of the crusade bad prospered in their 
mission. A luminous cross, marked by the Res* 
wounds of our Saviour, is said to have appeared 
in the heavens, to encourage the pilgrims in their 
design ; and above sixty thousand persons obeyed 
the heavenly summons. Frederic at length pro- 
fessed himself ready to depart ; and the forces be* 
ing collected in his Neapolitan States, no farther 
obstacle was anticipated to the expedition. ;Bnt^ 
as if to deliver the Emperor from a situation in. 
which he never appears to have willingly stood, 
Honorius was suddenly taken ill, and expired* 
Gregory IX. succeeded to the pontificate, and 
far exceeded his predecessor in severity and firm- 
ness of character. Equally zealous for the prose* 
cation of the crusade, the first measures which he 
adopted after his elevation, were in relation to this 
grand project of the church. Frederic, therefore, 
again found himself obliged to prepare for his pil» 
grimage, and he embarked with his troops, anshl 
riie prayers and benedictions of the faithful. Scarce- 
ly, however, had the fleet left the shore, wheir he 
began to repent of the step he had taken ; and, if 
we are to credit the common report, a slight sick* 
ness, the roughness of the waves, and some dis- 
content among his followers, contributed to lessen 
what little resolution he possessed, and he dis- 
embarked at Oporto. Nothing could indnce the 
Pope to pardon this dereliction of b» servant* 
Frederic was excommunicated ; and a long con- 
test ensued between him and Gregory, which 
threw all Christendom into confusion. Happily* 
however, for the faithful of Syria, Malek- Kamel 
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and the ether Saracen princes were iq/ an equal 
state of dissension ; and, to the astonishment, as 
well as delight of the Emperor,, ambassadors ar- 
rived from Egypt, to offer him the alliance of their 
neater, and -the kingdom of Palestine as the bond 
of muon. This proposal was immediately accept-, 
ed, and Frederic proclaimed his departure for the 
Bast with more /pomp than ever. But the Pope now 
loudly ’protested against such a design, in one who 
lay under the heaviest anathemas of the church* 
The (Emperor, however, regarded the prohibitions 
of. Gregory with as little respect as he did his 
commands, and set sail with a little armament of 
twenty galleys and six hundred knights. His pre- 
sence in Ptolemais diffused at first great joy among 
the inhabitants ; but it was speedily interrupted, by 
the- arrival of two Franciscans, who had been sent 
by the Pope to denounce him as a rebel and a re- 
probate. The citizens now regarding him with the 
greatest horror, he removed and encamped his 
army between Caesarea and Joppa, where he re- 
newed his negotiations with the Sultan of Cairo, 
who had already fixed his camp in the neighbour* 
hood of Jerusalem. 

. Frederic and Malek-Kamel appear to have been 
the.most accomplished princes of their time ; and 
it? was probably only owing to this, that the pro- 
posed treaty was ever carried into effect. Mo- 
tives of policy had brought them together ; bat 
they bad scarcely time to commence their nego- 
tiations, before the more prosperous condition of 
the Sultan’s affairs rendered his union with Fre- 
deric unnecessary, if not dangerous. The cha- 
racter, however, of the Emperor, as a wise and 
Itemed, as well as a powerful sovereign, induced 
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iteWt-'Katoel to pause befotfe he sacrificed Mr 
friendship to A slight quartern of intettest* In- 
stead, t h ere fo re, of employing their time k dis* 
cUssing points which might lead to hostilities, they 
tonrtfsed teach other by displays of their knowMgo 
and taste, hath being efcilled hi all the learning of 
Ate tones, tehd tote Sultan pridtog himself w to* 
dkilt With Which he OOfl M compose vetoes oh what* 
tetetef subject came before him. To show still M 
ther thehr mutual regard* Frederic rent him' Ms 
SWord and Cuirass, and Malek answered the com* 
plimetft by several Camels, an elephant, and oonto 
of thte tootet valuable productions of the Emm 
But their atftity wate regarded by their several par* 
fiteante with a jealous eye; The fi&itltfal of both w» 
HgioUs considered their cause betrayed by this a* 
greement of tbefr chteft ; and the most and S mmnm 
means were employed to convince the monarchs 
bf the contempt and hawed in which they wem 
fteSpebtivtelybteld. 

A. D. 1» That Frederic and the Setts* 
WteTte induced, by the personal respect wkh which 
they had mspfHed eabh otter, to abstain from h oi# 
ties, there seems to be little doubt ; but the buty 
for WhiCb they fceuid have fought, wm so 
jgtoatiy diminished in importance, that toefr private 
jeaaode for peace Were left without anything to 
counterbalance them. Neither the one nor toe 
i/toer Carted for Jerusalem, but in ste for as it WHS 
sfccrett in the optofou ef their followers ? and ah* 
solute as they were, this was not likely to weigh 
much in thteir dedsfons. Thte negotiation* there* 
fore; wto ultimately terminated, by toe establish* 
lneut of a truce for ten yearn, 'five months, 
knd forty days ; toe principal articles of wfcteh 
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mere, that the Saltan should surrender Jerusalem/ 
Bethlehem, and all the villages between Joppa and 
Ptolemais, to Frederic; and that the latter should 
prevent the Franks from making war against the 
Sultan, and leave the mosqup of Omar hi the Holy, 
City still open to the Moslems. To, this measure 
they were hastened by the plots daily fbnhed 
against their lives, and by the seditious spirit which, 
prevailed throughout the camp. But their arrange*- 
ments were far from being followed by tranquillity* 
Frederic, who bad been forsaken by the Hospital* 
tars, end the best past of his army, , found himself 
regarded with still greater dislike on the announcer 
meat of the truce. The permission he had grant* 
ed the Saracens to continue the exercise of their 
religion in the city, occasioned general indignation, 
and the Bishop of Caesarea went so far . as to inter- 
diet the faithful front visiting the* Sepulchre, or 
bathing i& the Jordan.. The same feelings rpre- 
vailed among the Moslems against Malek-Kamel. 
The surrender of Jerusalem was lamented by ! the 
priests and preachers of the faith, as an abandon-., 
meat of all that was most sacred in their eyes. ; and 
the people assembled in crowds, at one time ex- 
claiming against the Sultan and at another weep- 
ing over their losses. 

. The object for which so many Popes had la- 
boured? for .which all Europe had been called to 
anus, and so many thousands left their homes and 
perished, was now accomplished. Jerusalem was 
again open to believers, and in the possession of a 
Christian monarch. The worshippers at the Sepul- 
chre. had no longer to dread the! persecutions? 
or 'insults of the scoffing infidels, or to shake with 
honor at die idea that the holy places were defiled 
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by their utfckeriee. Ufafler the banner 6f tfad cro m » . 
they could now approach those booties in triumph 
lor which thty had b thort time before Wept sO 
passionately ; and the hoar seemed Ipproaduap 
when bends of picks pilgrims, from all quart*** 
of the world, would make the hills andvaHte* 
of Shut rteound with hymns of thanksgiving* 
But no suoh sentiment* prevailed oh Frederics . 
entry into Jerusalem* He Was ootoompbnied only 
by the Teutonic Knights; bud ea he proceeded 
through the city, the dergy end pobple fied at his 
approach, manifesting the Strongest eversion to his 
presence. When he entered the church of the to-' 
surrection, where the ceremony of his ccro&arie* 
was to he p er formed , he beheld the images of the 
saints and apostles dad ia mourning ;■ no priest - 
appeared at the altar to give him the Wtetwaguf . 
the church, or to offer up » prayer for his i»igut < 
and, taking the crown into his bands,!* placed at* 
hitnself upmthis head, die about* Of his own knights/ 
and barons supplying the plum Of religious Were* 
menial. 

Immediately after his coronation, Frederic -«■»< 
Bounced to the Pope the trium p hant conclu sion of ? 
his expedition, and Set forth in lofty language th* . 
chums he had to the regards of the cburfcb. Bui ; 
whatever he advanced was abundantly countervailed 
by a letter of the Patriarch’s, written about the same > 
tone, and containing a foil account of the unholy . 
compromise which had been made with the infidel* 
The indignant father was also equally successful - 
in preventing the new subjects of the Emperor- 
from showing hint bay respect. He was, there* * 
foTO, quickly obliged to leave Jerusalem, olid re* 
tufotoPtdemsis; where die same rec*pttatoawattod,> 
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him aa io the Holy <3«s u Tho public scroop 
of raligioa arose all sstspended, or performed ip 
•.low voice, «od within eloped doom. No. boll 
WM to he beard t the altar* were atripped of Umht 
- aromas and other ornaments, and erary corner of 
the city pretexted aeme tpfcea ef the abasement 
width tboiMJjbfcl audersd- 
It is tfiffioolt to say how long the. monorail 
who had dated the malediction of tha Pope would 
tare boa* able toeadase these c an te m el im amma* 
ed ; but the machinations of Gregory went now ho 
aane ef too da ag etfl wa a native to ha treated with 
cop tempt- intelligence was brought to the Empow- 
er that the Pontiff had mieed a oMeiderahle armyv 
anbaeb ho had placed aadar the command of John 
of Urbane, whoso hatred of Frederic added great- 
ly fte the etaaeM ofavceese. He, therefore, hade a 
■hearty adieu to hia oowinesta ■■ the faithful celebrat- 
ieghie departure with aaprawisaaof t»umpb~-and 
amend in the kingdom ef Napls* only in. time to 
aar» either that nr the empire bop the gmap of 
his enemies, Frederic fought, and the Pope can- 
tinned to bwl against him hie direst anathemas ; 
tat tho weapon of the wananr prevailed. ThoPon- 
tiff fow»d it necessary to submit to a negotiation ; 
and after a few months, peace was restored be- 
tween these redoubtable eomhstaate. It wae Or 
bop two years after that that Gregory summoned 
• council at S pels to to mass* das crusade, and 
with the usual regard to the observance of treaties, 
it.war determined to commence war against thp 
Saltan withoat delay. Near three year* more, 
hopraaer, warn passed before any signs appeared 
of an.army ready to com hat for the Bast ; hat this 
intorml wm employed by the Pope in aapd i a g 
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missionaries through the different Christian states' ; 
and the fervency and devotion which some of 
these men- exhibited, served to Sahn, for a brief 
space, the discord and agitations which prevailed. 
John of Vicentia was heard with the veneration 
which had attended the preaching of Saint Bernard, 
or Fonlqne of Neuilly : rival cities laid down their 
arms at his voice : warriors vied with each other 
in the desire of peace : and the most turbulent 
passions yielded to the power and unction of hk 
persuasions. 

A. D. 1235. France again afforded the tint 
band of pious knights prepared to combat for Je* 
rusalem. Tbibault, Count of Champagne - and 
King of Navarre, was one of the most celebrated 
Troubadours of the age r and possessed all those 
accomplishments whioh became the high bom 
knight and the minstrel of romance. But he was 
ambitious of power as well as distinction ; and as 
Louis IX. was then a child, Thibault headed a 
powerful party of the barons,’ ready, like him, to 
contend for their independence. All at once, how- 
ever, he changed his conduct, deserted from his 
opposition to the government, and proclaimed his 
intention of taking the cross. The reason com- 
monly assigned for this, is his sudden and romantic 
passion for the Queen mother ; in deference to 
whose desire he determined on a line Of action 
more befitting his chivalrous character* The* vest 
of the- barons followed his example, and he em- 
ployed both his power as a poet, as well as his 
princely wealth and influence, to accomplish the 
expedition. A council was some time after -held at 
Tours, in which several resolutions were entered 
into, creditable .to thewitdom of - the* assembly, 
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and well calculated to forward the success of the 
design, but indicating how greatly the feelings 
were changed which had fed the enthusiasm of the 
first crusaders. 

' A. D. 1239. Every thing being prepared for 
their departure, Thibault and his companions as- 
sembled at Lyons to consult finally on their future 
measures. Before they had concluded tfafeir de- 
liberations. however, a nuncio arrived from Gref- 
gory desiring them to desist from their designs, and 
return to their States, that they might be in readi- 
ness to serve him, in situations where their aid 
was at present more requisite than in Syria. The- 
enemies who Itad been raised against the Pope by the 
increasing license of thought, and the gradual ad- 
vance of civil liberty, were numerous and power- 
ful. He required, therefore, all the friends whom 
he coufld rally around him to preserve his authority 
over Christendom entire ; and it was only by the 
skflfallesit management of those who remained faith- 
ful to him, that he could hope to succeed. The 
age was gone in which pontiffs could rule by spi- 
ritual weapons ; and the period had commenced m 
which they were compelled to change them for 
those weH-tempered and polished instruments of 
political craft, which they wielded so long and 
with such admirable skill. 

Gregoiy had also another plea for desiring the 
crusaders to pause in their expedition to Palestine. 
Constantinople, after suffering the most deplorable 
calamities, bad received John of Brienne as its mon- 
arch, and, though greatly advanced in age, the Ex- 
King of Jerusalem proved himself worthy of the 
distinction he enjoyed. For some' time he success- 
folly* resisted the attacks of the allied Greeks and 
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B ulgarians; but, before he died be saw himself Mb 
without the power of longer defending hie ill-fated 
dominions. Hie son-in-law and successor, Bald* 
win, no sooner obtained the crown, than be was 
obliged to seek in Europe the means for making a 
last struggle against hi enemies. There wars 
many motives to indooa the Pontiff to engags 
in the defence of Constantinople. It was his duty 
to assist' a monarch who so humbly sought thnokft 
Of the church as Baldwin. The faithful of that 
empire were in as perilous a situation as t hos e of 
Syria ; and, above all, the times were still within re- 
collection when Constantinople was fait to bo the 
only barrier against the innumerable hordes of barb* 
rises who threatened Christendom with devest** 
tioeu But the entreaties of Gregory were little 
regarded, ami the French chevaliers embarked 
forthwith at Marseilles. They left Europe vim* 
lently agitated by religious and civil dissentient* 
andThibauU, it is recorded, condemned a bam* 
dred and eighty of hie vassals to the dames hefqsa 
hie departure, on an accusation of heresy. Thedas* 
petes between the Emperor Frederic and dm Pupa 
broke out at the same time with greater violence 
than over ; aad the Christian world was aasdili* 
bd by seeing the headof the church besieged in hie 
own capital. 

' When the crusaders arrived in Syria, they found 1 
the Christians in the lowest state of de pre ssion , ! 
and the whole country impoverished and desolated 
by the conflicts of the Moslem princes, as woU j 
with each other as with the faUhftd* The knights 
began their campaign, by ravaging the territory of j 
Damascus and Gaya; but their expedition into j 
the Jafter promos had nearly proved fatal b*lho 
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forty who undertook it. Haring traveled w y e rid 
leagues through a strange country, they at length 
came to a narrow defile, formed by barren sand 
bilk. Here they resolved to repose and refresh 
themselves ? bat in the midst of their carousal, the 
heights around them were covered with archers; 
thousands of Saracens were seen rushing front all 
faartei* • and the wild ravine in which the Chris- 
tians were confined,- and which till now had been 
as silent as the grave, re-echoed with the mingled 
shouts of the multitude and the shrill peals of the 
‘Syrian wur*»nsic. The crusaders, attacked on all 
sides, seemed evidently doomed to destructkot; 
and the Duke of Burgundy and the Coant of 
Joppa immediately prepared to retreat. Hie 
Counts of Bar and Montfort remained obstinately 
•determined to await the issue of a combat. For 
a cortsiderable time they repelled all the assaults of 
the enemy ; till the latter, feigning to retreat, drear 
them from their position, and the two noblemen, 
with most ef their followers, were either slain or 
taken prisoners* After -this calamitous event, the 
King ef Navarre remained a short time at Aitf- 
fofcj and than returned to FtoJemms. No further 
warlike measures were proposed ; and the expedi- 
tion ended by the agreement of the different chiefs 
with the Saracen princes,;— the Templars having 
formed a treaty with the Sultan of Damascus ; and 
the Hospitallers, the Duke of Burgundy and others, 
with the Sdtaa of Egypt, who promised them Je- 
rusalem in return for their alliance. These treaties 
were, however, on the point of being broken, by the 
chivalrous end devout Richard of Cornwall, brother 
of Henry HI. of England But the pious intention 
of tbfopriece to effect the more perfect delivery of 
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the Holy Land, was rousted by the other Christian 
knights; and he was obliged to be content, with 
baring made a pilgrimage rather than a crusade. 
Europe, in the meantime, continued to be equally 
disturbed by the struggles of Frederick and Gre- 
.gory ; and when the latter died, he left his suc- 
cessor to pursue a conflict, which was as injurious 
to the present peace of the church, as it was favour- 
able to its future reformation. 

Innocent IV. mounted the pontifical throne at 
a time when both Europe and Asia were thrown 
into th^ deepest alarm, by tbe progress of the Mo- 
gul Tartars. This barbarous people still retained 
the habits of ancient times ; but to the plain and 
simple. manners of herdsmen, they added the fierce- 
ness and savage customs of constant warfare. 
While the different tribes, which composed this 
vast nation, remained separated, either by the n$ce$- 
■ aides, of a wandering life, or the animosities to which 
these necessities give rise, the iron-bound desarts of 
the North were a sufficient barrier between them 
and the civilized world. Bat there is a social 
principle in humanity, which, imder the first cir- 
cumstances favourable to its action, attracts and 
- binds men together. Large families of the Tartar 
races were thus united ; and the desire of conquest 
as well as its necessity, grew with the increasing 
number of these tribes. At length, by the Conquest 
of Constantinople, the mighty partition-wall, under 
which the nations of the East and West had slum- 
bered for centuries undisturbed, fell with a fright- 
ful crash. From the bleak and immeasurable wilds, 
myriads of savage warriors were , seen ready arm- 
ed for the conflict. Their fierce countenances* 
hardy frames, and immense numbers, filled all 
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men With dismay ; and the nations cowered un- 
der their menace®, a® if they possessed no mean* 
wf resisting such a people. 

The terror which the Moguls occasioned, eoiltfi- 
Hated greatly to preserve the peace of Palestine ; 
and the Syrian Christians remained for some time 
undisturbed by any of the Saraeen princes. But, 
unfortunately for the faithful, the Tartars, in the 
course of their invasions, bad fallen upon the Ca- 
razmians, a people inhabiting the borders of the 
Caspian, and had driven them from their country. 
The exiles, scarcely less barbarous them their con- 
querors, wandered about in search of a new set- 
tlement, carrying death and devastation In their 
train. On approaching Syria, the discoid which 
prevailed among the Moslems favoured their 
arms; and the Sultan of Cairo entered into a league 
with them, by which he promised to yield Jerusa- 
lem into their bands. The Holy City, unprepared 
for defence, was immediately abandoned by the 
Christians ; and the Carazmians found in it only a 
few sick and aged people, who were unable to e- 
scape with their brethren. The greater part of the 
conquerors, on seeing this, retired behind the city, 
and those who remained, hoisted the standard of 
the cross on the walls and citadel, and rang the 
bells of the different churches. The fugitives pau- 
sed in their flight at this singular occurrence. 
* God ! ” exclaimed they, " has had mercy upon 
us, and driven away the barbarians .” Seven thou- 
sand ef them immediately returned to their homes, 
when the Carazmians started from then retreats^ 
re-entered the town, and slaughtered, or leaded 
with irons, the whole number. Their fary even 
extended to the dead, and they destroyed thosop- 
2 b 2 
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posed tomb of our Saviour, that of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and whatever relics they could find of 
the saints and martyrs who were buried in the Ho- 
ly City. 

: A. D. 1244. This melancholy event united aU 
parties ; and an army was speedily raised, composed 
of both Christian and Mussulman, the command of 
which was intrusted to the prince of Emessa, re- 
nowned for his valour and prudence. Having en- 
camped in the plains of Ascalon, this General re- 
commended that the forces should there await those 
of the enemy ; but the Christians would not hear 
of this cautious method of proceeding, and encoun- 
tered the Carazmians in the territory of Gaza. Be- 
fore the engagement commenced, the forces, kneel- 
ing down, received the benedictions of the priests. 
Scarcely had they risen from their devotion, when 
the enemy advanced, and poured their « arrows a- 
meng the ranks of the allied troops. For a mo- 
ment the assault was unresisted. The prince of 
.Joppa, the bravest knight in the army, was under 
sentence of excommunication ; and the patriarchs 
-of Jerusalem had sternly forbidden him to advance. 
But the time was too precious to be thus.wasted ; 
and the Bishop of Rama, seeing the situation of 
•the army, flew to the prince, and exclaimed, 
“ March ! 1 absolve thee, in the name of the Fa- 
jther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

From the rising of the sun to its setting, and 
.throughout the greater part of the next day, the 
battle raged in all the horrors of slaughter ; but 
at last, the prince of Emessa fled, and the faithful, 
left without his support, found it impossible to re- 
sist the strength of the enemy any longer^ Of the 
.splendid array of knights who had entered this 
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Md of Wood, few remained to tell the tale of their 
disasters. The Templars had either all perished, or 
were taken prisoners, except thirty-three; of the 
Hospitallers only twenty-six escaped ; and of the 
Teutonic knights only three survived. Nor was 
the loss of the Saracens lees severe. Two thou- 
sand of the noblest Moslems were left dead 
on the plain, before their retreat; and altoge- 
ther above, thirty thousand of the allies are sup- 
posed to have fallen by the sword of the Caraz- 
miaiis. 

Jerusalem bad now again become the posses- 
sion of Egypt; and the Carazmians continued 
their triumphant march through tfap neighbour- 
ing, provinces. At the- siege of Joppa, the he- 
roism of other days was revived in the person of 
the prince of that city, who had been taken pri- 
soner in the late battle. Placed on a cross, and 
threatened with instant death, if he would not de- 
sire the inhabitants to surrender, he cried to his 
people* It is your duty to defend this Christian 
<rity, and mine to die for Christ,’* The place, how- 
ever, was taken, and Gauthier of Brienne perished 
under the hands of a barbarous rabble. In little 
more than a year after this event, the Sultan of Cairo 
.broke his engagements with the Carazmians ; and 
the Saracen princes forming a strong junction with 
him against these barbarians, they were finally 
.driven out of Syria* But the Holy City remained 
in the hands of the Sultan ; and the loss the Chris- 
tians bad sustained in the battle of Gaza prevented 
their attempting any measures for its recovery. 
rNsw tribes of Tartars* also, continued to harrass 
the country with their invasions, and the whole land 
wae.invrived in gloom. 
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The distress and anxiety which depressed thfc 
states of Europe were scarcely loss afflicting* The 
contest between the Pope and bis opponents bmd 
compelled the former to seek safety in flight ; and 
having taken refuge in Lyons, he called a general 
council in that city, to consider what measures should 
be taken for restoring peace to the Christian chorda 
The Emperor of Constantinople, the Bishop of Be 
rytum, and other distinguished prelates, and depu- 
ties from nearly all the prinoes of Europe, were 
present at this assembly. Previous to its being 
opened, a meeting was held to settle some points, 
preparatory to. the general debate, when the repre* 
sentati ve of Frederic assured the Pope of the de- 
termination of his master to obey all the com* 
mauds of the church ; and offered, as bin guano- 
tees, the Kings of England and France. Bat 
Innocent rejected with diadem promises which 
had been so often broken ; and at the opening of 
the council, he compared the miseries of Christen- 
dom to the five wounds of Christ on the erosat 
which be enumerated in the following order: The 
irruption of the Tartars ; The scbism of the Grade; 
The invasion of the Caraamiant ; Tim progress of 
heresy ; And the persecutions which he suffered 
from Frederic. Mutual recriminations now took 
place between the Pope and Thaddeus, the friend 
and eloquent representative of the Emperor ; hut 
the attention of the assembly was at length turned 
from this furious dispute to the situation of Jem- 
salem and Constantinople. The account given of 
the condition of these cities moved the beam of 
a)l present, and a crusade was proclaimed in the 
usual manner, those who should embark in is being 
assured of the benedictions of the church, and of 
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all the privileges bestowed on their predecessors 
in the sacred cause. 

The deputies of Frederic bad requested the 
Pontiff to allow them a fortnight to make their 
master acquainted with his will. At the end of 
that time, the council was again assembled ; but 
the Emperor refused any farther to humble him* 
self. Thaddeus, therefore, could only deprecate 
the vengeance of the Pope, till another and more 
numerous assembly might be called ; but his pro* 
position was unattended to, and the audience a* 
united in teraqr the resolution of Innocent* Har- 
ing made some preliminary observations in a tone 
of: paternal tenderness, his voice suddenly changed. 
“ 1 ana, said he,, the vicar of Jesus Christ : What 
X bind cm earth is bound in heaven ; and, in con* 
fortuity with the will of the church, I pronounce 
Frederic guilty of sacrilege and heresy ; of felony 
nod penury y excommunicated and cast from the 
empire* 1 absolve all from thek oaths who have 
aurora allegiance to him. I forbid them, under 
pg ip of. excommunication, to obey him. I desire, 
also,, the electors to choose a new Emperor, re- 
serving the disposition of Sicily to myself. ” Ter- 
ror struck, the deputies of Frederic at this denun* 
datum* “ O day of. wrath and evil! O terrible 
day ! ” cried Thaddeus, “ Now may the heretics 
triumph, and the Tartars possess the world !” The 
eowril was concluded with the Te Deum ; and 
IxpiOCept exclaimed, “ I have done my dnty ; but 
Crod do his will. ” The Emperor heard of his 
OKcmnwinication. with the most violent indigna* 
tipp and putting on bis crown, bid defiance te 
tha Ppntiff and bis threats. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LOUIS IX. AND THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH CRUSADES.— DEATH 
OF LOUIS.— FINAL EXPULSION OF THE FEANX*.— CONCLUSlOfci 

A. D. 1946. The ambition, passion, or' re- 
solution of Innocent, bad thrown all Europe 
into agitation. Italy, Germany, and England* t«£ 
fared the heaviest calamities from his fattd de- 
fence of the church ; and France owed to the 
piety and enthusiasm of her monarch, the privilege 
of accomplishing the new crusade. Louis IX** 
whose devotion obtained him the title of 
possessed by nature the noblest qualities of butff* 
nity ; and the virtues which be exhibited frotn the 
earliest period of bis reign, bad gained him the unit 
Versal veneration of his people. A dangerous fnW 
lady, which seized him a short time before the 
Council of Lyons, threatened hit life ; and haring 
fttllen into a deep Bleep, his attendants concluded 
that he was dead. He gradually, however, gave 
signs of returning animation ; and the drat word* 
he uttered were to demand the cross, and to take 
the vow of the crusade. His recovery was re- 
garded as a ‘miracle; but when he reneWedtbfc 
declaration of his intentions respecting the ffOty 
Land, his mother Blanche, the princes and pre- 
lates of the kingdom, implored him to de s ist 'fitoil 
•uch a perilous enterprise; and were onlysileiiced 
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Vr tea assuring them, thou be had been command* 
ed in a vision, by n Divine voice, to deliver Jens- 
atbm. Louie then summoned a parliament, at 
which several of kb principal barons agreed to 
follow him to Syria* Hb three royal brother^ 
wore of thb number; and these noblemen and 
pptnces were joined in the vows they made by 
their wives, who were persuaded to thb measure 
m well by the example of Queen Margaret, as by 
their affection. Besides the public exertions which 
Louis employed to effect kb designs, he used all 
hie private and personal influence to the same pun* 
pose. Having to bestow, according to an ancient 
custom, a peculiar kind of robe upon hb coai> 
tiers, be ordered crosses to be privately embroider* 
edon the mantles, so that when his friends re* 
coined them, they found themselves invested with 
a badge, which their regard for the King, and 
their cbivahrous ideas, would not permit them to 
r amove. But neither the enthusiasm nor populo* 
rily of Louis could blind the eyes of hb most faith* 
fhl admirers to the danger of hb enterprise. The 
qneoa- another, Blanche, continued to urge every or* 
gument with which her maternal solicitadeand good 
sense supplied her* Accompanied by the Bishop of 
¥wm nod the principal personages of the court,, 
sho uudc a last appeal to his feelings, and besought 
bias to consider the misery into which she should 
be thrown by* hb departure, which would be to hen 
the aaase as his death ; the danger hb states would 
incur by being left without the sovereign, and, 
bursting into a passionate flood of tears, she coa* 
eluded by likening hb- mdevtakmg to the sacrifice 
of Luge which God saved Abraham from making, 
Lo«b embraced hit mother, and with a voice ren«* 
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dered calm by .the intensity of his devotion, be r*» 
pealed bis unalterable determination to fulfil bis. 
vows. The queen and her attendants now ceased 
to oppose his will, and the preparations for the ex* 
pedition were carried on with redoubled vigour, 
Frederic now implored the mediation of Louie with 
the Pope, to effect a reconciliation, but in vain; 
and the disturbed state of affaire in England prevent- 
ed her from assisting in the design. France was 
thus left to complete it by her own resources, and 
the devotion of her monarch had ample exercise 
in overcoming the obstacles which opposed them* 
selves to his wishes. One of the most interesting 
of the incidents related respecting the preparations 
for this crusade, is that a spirit of deep humility 
and charity powerfully affected the principal pei> 
sons engaged in the enterprise. Acts of the great- 
est benevolence were performed by .the barons as 
their best preparations for the danger they were to 
encounter. Some who had been notorious, for in* 
justice and oppression, restored what they had 
gained to the rightful possessore, and others, among 
whom was the Sire Joinville the , excellent chro- 
nicler of Saint Louis, assembled .their vassals, and 
besought them to pardon whatever affronts or in- 
juries they had received at their hands. Monas- 
teries and hospitals were raised at the expanse of 
these pious warriors, and this enthusiasm of chari- 
ty was crowned by the . benevolence and justice of 
Louis, who employed the last days preee&ng Up 
departure in examining the situation of the king- 
dom, placing men of probity in all situations of 
trust, and correcting public abuses of every kind. . 
. A. D. 1248. The most ..profound tranquillity 
reigned throughout the kingdom, and. all classes ^ 
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'people seemed inspired with the same deep feeling 
of devotion. Processions were continually passing 
through the streets, and hymns and loud acclam- 
ations of holy joy filled the air. At the Abbey of 
Saint Denis, Louis received the ' standard of the 
cfoss from the hands of the Legate, and heard mass 
for * the last time in the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
after which be bade adieu to the capital amid the 
prayers and lamentations of his subjects, and re- 
paired to Corbeil, where his mother and his wife 
awaited him. He then gave the reins of government 
to Blanche, and after two days more of religious 
preparation, commenced his journey. At Lyons 
Louis received the blessing of the Pope, and again 
vainly endeavoured to make peace for Frederic. 
He next proceeded to Aigues-Mortes, where a 
fleet of a hundred and twenty ships awaited him, 
and immediately embarked, all the crusaders join- 
ing in the anthem of Vent Creator Spvritus , as the 
vessels left the shore. The French knights, un- 
accustomed to sea, expressed their terror at being 
committed to the uncertain waters ; but the fleet 
arrived safely at Cyprus, where the King and his 
•followers again disembarked. 

Here Henry, the King of Cyprus, and lately en- 
dowed with the title of King of Jerusalem by the 
Pope, received Louis with great honour, and con- 
ducted him to his capital. Having already deter- 
mined to proceed to Syria the following spring, he 
employed every argument to persuade Louis to de- 
fer bis own departure till that time ; to which 
the King, unfortunately,* consented; for during 
the stay of the army in Cyprus, luxury and 
licentiousness corrupted the bravest of his compa- 
nions. A pestilence, which also raged at the same 
VOL. 11 . 2 c 
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time, out offtwo hundred end fifty ;emd4lw l o m — tf , 
having exhausted their mm mm i\mmt 

mod with the told desertion of their Mkmmm. 
' -Jetnrilie confesses himself 00 have hoes in ihirf—- 
tnation ; but he was relieved by the litaratiay -of 
Louis, who gave him eight hundred tom*, to poy 
the -stuns due to ins knights, Great dioptrtei-weie 
.at the same time agitated between the ‘dififemnt 
parties of Templars, Hospitallers, and Italians m- 
. eembled in the island; and Loeis with dKfisdty 
prevented a civil war. -Occurrences, however, of 
,a different nature served to distract the attention 
of the disputants from mutual recrimmalioa. As 
embassy, eaid to have been ant hy a Tartar 
prince, declaring his own con vers i on and thst^sf 
•the great Khan to Christianity, struck a H Cyp—s 
with astonishment ; but it -was never dolly det e r - 
jnined, * whether tile whole affair was net oftbrioa- 
4ton of eomemonks. Tbe nsfortunote Empress of 
fConatantinppleoleo arrived in -the island os a iogitive 
-and- suppliant for charity; hot all other e^Mtesfet* 
tention were lest sightof^when letters ware tfeeoixed 
dsy Leuisfromthe Grandmasters of the HeepUrtllnrs 
and Templars, advising him toentermtonegotfeti— e 
.«of peace 'with the Sultan ofAcris. The strongest 
indignation was* expressed, both by tbe JC&ng elid 
rhis followers, st the mention of tueh a meaatdto ; 
_.,and . a fleet having been lapis .assembled, ♦the emy 
*of Louis and the King of Cyprus embanked a few 
days before Pentecost. A violent storm, which 
drove many of the vessels on the Syrian *cesnt, 
-iflontpekeri Louie to put back ; hat the loseihedmd 
sustained by the tempest, ■mmmzQfty mpaivedby the 
^arrive] of WiMuun of Salisbury, with two hnadsed 
^English f knights, <aad other wasrimn from Co— ton 
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tuUfki Thflib wear therefore’ againsel; mad 
afclftroead of fo« days, die towers of Damietto 
appeared » sight* The nriou chiefs then en- 
tered the ship on board of which vw the- rove* 
reign; end haring received hie eabortothms to 
nkftnd courage, they aH J em br a ce d, and vowed 
to fallow btm to the last. 

. A. IX 1949. Mnlek- Saleh Negated din, the pre- 
sent Sultan of Cairo, had token the wisest pre- 
caution foe the defence of hie dominions against 
the eraseders; nod the feet haring been recoup- 
neittedby four galleys* of whieh however only 
ono returned* die wahsof Damielto, and the- whole 
lino of c oast, wars quickly seen c ov er e d with 
troops# At the head of these force* was the cele- 
brated warviov Takreddm, who* dad in brilliant 
smear, looked tiketbe mum bis strength, • while 
the- Nile was covered with die Saracen feet; and 
the wide extent of sea and lead resounded with 
totid naueic, aodfebe mutual menaces of the two 
ananmenta A ecmsahatiea was held on board 
the royal vassal, a» to whether the descent should 
he im m e d i ate ly attempted, or deferred dttfthear* 
rival of a part, of the feet dispersed by the storm# 
The -former measure* was determined upon * and 
the neat day, the troops began to disembark amid 
shomsro of the e&easyV arrows; Louis, whom bin 
attosahuits in vain endeavoured to restrain, leaped 
from bis galley into the sea, which reached to hie 
shoukksa Covering himself with his tackier, and 
with sword m hand, * he rushed towards the shore* 
sbooefog “ Mont Join Sam^Deuis f * He gamed 
tiro laud in - «fety r and instantly fed on his hnee% 
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and refereed thank* toheauetw The trdopa^jm? 
patient to follow him, > soon joined hi*, standard; 
the two armies and fleet* joined battle without do* 
lay.; and victory, jboth by sea and land, rewarded 
tiw valour and piety of the crusaders* The death 
of t the Sultan, who had been some time sick, was 
at this time reported to the vanquished Mas* 
lews. Their spirits, already subdued by defeat, 
were entirely broken by this intelligence. , Tak* 
reddin fled with his whole army ; Damietta was 
also forsaken by the garrison; and the next day 
its deserted streets were filled by the triumphant 
cpisaders* The Sultan, who still lived, punished 
many of the fugitives with death for their, coward’- 
ice ; and the victory of the Christians spread dis* 
may throughout Egypt. (Louis, in the mean time, 
divided Damietta and its territory among the three 
chief orders .of knights; .and the. warship of, the 
Sgviour was again established in the churches* - 
, Malek Saleh. Negmeddin, summoning all. the 
little strength which remained to him, removed to 
IVJanapurab, where he reviewed his forces,. and 
eude&voured to restore discipline* While he was 
thus exerting himself, the Christians allowed their 
energy to be diminished, by inaction, and the ener- 
vating influence of the climate*. . Disputes also, of 
a .dangerous .kind, arose, respecting the division, of 
the boofty ; and. gaining and every species of lioen~ 
tipusness prevailed throughout the camp* The au- 
thority of the King was every day. less respected ; 
and, to increase the confusion, parties of. Caron- 
Brians and Bedouin Arabs were constantly., on 
tlfe watch, to surprise the crusader* who ventured 
out of their quarters in search of spoil* The 
loss of Sidon, which. .fell into the of (be 
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B frmcnttf Damaoaa* and the mot cf 
rtift fiiwtiwi af frig ht ed the crusaders? and their 
prosperity seemed te be rapidly dooKasag. At 
this moment, however, when the prospect of Louie 
ww mmi gWomy, bis spirits wore vestofcd by the 
arrival of bis brother the Count of Poietiers, who 
bad been long' expected, and bad escaped the pe- 
rils of & moot tempestuous voyage* in an unhoped 
far manner. Tbe reinforcement which the army 
that received rendered the crusader* impatient lo 
commeaon oper ations against aba enemy ; a row- 
ed war therefore samn stned , and, after v ario u s' 

awe was adopted of an immediate descent ope n 
Cairo. 

A. D. 1250. Leaving a g a rri son in Dsmietta, 
trith the Queen and the other ladies, tbe army,, 
constating of about sixty thousand men, proceed- 
ed to Pha re scon r , where it encamped. Negated- 
dm died at this time, hot his Ssthaaa wisely cau- 
tioned the Earns to coacoal the event from both* 
Ida snfegects and the Christians. Her eonnse) wan 
followed? but the new Sultan, mistrusting bis* 
strength, seat ambassadors to tbe erasaders, to 
offer terms of peaces They rejected tbe proposi- 
tion, as they bad done others of the same kind hr 
the lifetime of Negmeddtn, and continued their 
march to Mansourah. Five hundred Mottoms^ 
who endeavoured to surprise tbe Templars during: 
the route, fell victims to their own perfidy ; and* 
the Christians formed their enoaimpasent near the 
canal of Aacbmonm Tbenab, on tha rite occupied* 
by John of Brienae, when he suffered the disas- 
trous defeat in the previous crusade. The Sara- 
cens ween encamped on the opposite aide of thnr 
2 c 2 
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cm), to pass which, the Christmas had to ferny m 
dike and causeway ; but their labours were every* 
boor' counteracted by tbe vigilance of the- enemy* 
A month was passed in these useless endeavours, 
and in that time they suffered greatly from the as- 
saults of the Moslems, who, pouring tbeir showers 
of Greek fire into the camp, repeatedly threatened 
the whole army with destruction* Takreddm was i 
at the head of die forces thus opposed to die cru- 
saders, and Louis began almost to despair of pass- 
ing the lake. The treachery, however, of a Sana* * 
oen renegade, relieved him from his doubtful situ- 
ation. Under the guidance of tk» mas, the army 
commenced its passage at a ford, about half & league- 
distant from its former position ; and the Count 
of Artois, tbe brother of Louis, resisting the cau- 
tions of the King, led his division at once across 
the stream., A party of the enemy who attempt- 
ed to oppose him was speedily defeated; the Count, 
inflamed by success, refused to await the junction 
of the remaining forces, and followed the flying 
enemy ; he reached the camp of Takreddm just as 
the chief bad left tbe bath ; .mounting his horse 
almost naked, tbe Emir instantly led his followers 
into the field ; but his valour was exercisediw 
vain ; the Christians rode triumphant through the 
camp ; and he fell, after exhibiting the Boldest in* 
stances of heroism. 

Not content with the victory thus suddenly ob- 
tained, the Count determined to continue the port- 
suit of the enemy, who was rapidly fleeing tow 
wards Maasourah. The conquerors entered the 
town without resistance? and while a part of them 
pursued their. route to Cairo, the rest remained, to 
pillage the city. But suddenly the Saracen s dk* 
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covered the smallness of the force before which 
they had fled ; and, rallying under the chief Bibars- 
Bondocdsr, they flew upon the Christians, intent 
on their spoil, and massacred them withont mercy.* 
The main body of the army was in the mean time 
passing the stream, which it succeeded in doing ; 
but on reaching the shore, the troops were assailed 
by: several parties of Moslems ; and soon after, the 
whole Saracen army appeared in sight. Louis,' 
clothed in magnificent armour, attracted the admi- 
ration of the forces by his majestic port, his golden 
helmet, and his burnished German sword. The 
skill, however, of Bondocdar, enabled his troops 
to resist the impetuous charge of the Franks, who 
were at length obliged to retreat towards the 
canal. Louis at this moment was surround- 
ed by six Moslem warriors; but, freeing him- 
self from their swords, bis troops again rallied, and 
renewed the combat. The chevaliers, who had 
hastened to the assistance of the Count of Ar- 
tois, found him ready to perish amid a host of foes ; 
and their heroic fidelity quickly placed them in 
equal peril. The battle bad commenced at ten in 
the morning, and it continued till three in the af- 
ternoon, when the Christians entered Mansonrab ; 
but, before this time, the Count of Artois, the 
Lord Of Salisbury, and the greater part of the 
Hospitallers and Templars, lay dead on the field. 
The crusaders had thus dearly purchased their 
triumph, and their minds were filled with gloomy 
apprehensions for the future. 
i : The defence they had made against the invaders 
greatly elevated the spirits of the Saracens, who 
hid at first regarded them as invincible. At night 
they attacked the encampment, but were repulsed. 
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Not depressed, bowewr, by this alight HrfWI,- 
Bendocdar prepared for a general battle, nd ett 
Asfo Wednesday the two amitt ware agamcs- 
gaged. Loots end fafo brothers, the Coons* o i 
Anjou and Priotiere, performed . p radigiae of «» 
four in this battle ; their bravery; was eeeoaded by 
that of the troops, ami victory crowned that* elk 
forts. Id writing to hn friends in Europe, Lem 
only modestly said, M The first Wednesday dm 
Loot, the camp was attacked by ail the Meetaa 
forces; Ood declared for the French, and tbs in* 
fidels were repuked.” But the triumph produced 
little real good to the crusaders ; and srekaeas, mw 
aed by the putrefaction of the numberless bodies 
left unburied, spread through the army. The pen* 
tilenoe, which bad earrisd off seven! of the bean 
warriors, at length seized Louis himself ; and the 
distress, occasioned by the contagion, was in c r ea s ed 
by the constant attacks of the new Sakan Alma* 
adam, and still more by the want of stores, which 
shortly added the miseries of famine to those afo 
ready suffered. Louis at last consented to dentti 
a truce ; but the Sultan requiring that the ¥hp 
himself should be the hostage for its fulfilment^ the 
negotiation was abruptly concluded and ne hope 
ef safety now remained, but in attempting to ne* 
pass the lake. The passage was effected, but the 
Christians were still exposed to the attack* of the 
enemy, and were too much weakened by di s ee se 
to resist them. A further retreat, therefore, to 
Damietta was decided upon, and part of the force* 
began to embark in the v ess els which awaited them 
on the Nile. Nothing, however, could persuade Levin 
to leave the shore, till the whole of foe army should 
be «afo from the enemy. The bishops, dm ehk£%. 
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aad^evea'tba commonest of the soldiers, besought 
him, with tears, to save himself without delay ; 
but he continued to resist their entreaties, and re- 
tttskwd seated on 1 his charger, though almost faint* 
iag from the effects of his sickness, watching 
the; retreat of the troops, and retaining around 
him only a few chevaliers who refused to depart* 
Soareely bad the march begun, when the Saracens 
were seen close in their rear ; and, in the night, 
great numbers. of the Christians fell in the unequal 
conflict. The vessels, on board of which were the rest 
ef» the i crusaders, were in the mean time attacked 
hy> the* Egyptian fleet; .and these fugitives shared: 
the .same fate as their brethren on land. Louis* 
after a great many escapes, .at length reached the vilr 
lage Minieh. The chevalier Gaucher de Chatillon 
remained at, his side, and fell in defending him &r 
gainst the: Moslems, who pursued him into the 
t emu. The remainder of the guard, having taken 
its . position, on a hill, misted, for some time the 
approach of the assailants ;.but finding it impossi- 
ble < to defend themselves much longer, tbeir leader 
sent to /request Louis to desire a truoe. The. King 
consented, and the Moslem chief was on the point 
of* accepting the terms proposed, when an unfor- 
tunate expression of fear escaping one of the sol- 
diers present, the. guard threw down tbeir arms, 
and the .Emir, declaring. he would make no truce 
with the vanquished, the Saracens rushed into Mi- 
nieh, seised the pious and- .unfortunate Louis, and 
immediately loaded him with irons. As soon as this 
catastrophe was. known, the crusaders, both those on 
lend, and. those in the vessels, thought no longer 
of defending themselves. Thousands fell under the 
swords of the infidels, and those who were spared 
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MHwifiMdM mdwg* th« amt-k«hOMhO< 

- Oar tp*M would hit ■ i> IWptiiiy f do»-> 
senba the cafomitiM which followed ti me emwWi 
Laois wm eoareyed dome the Nile to Maannwi ■ 
ttk m trinmph, and was demly confined nr the- 
hence of die Saltan a aeontevy; Not die andt* 
est comfort was afforded him in hie prison ; and 
the only thing, be had preserved of all he pee** 
sassed, was a book of pealms. Withthw he ee 
soled himself in his sufferings^ and no esp wa a io m* 
of either anger or impatience escaped has months' 
Hie resignation filled I no enemies with wtea>h> 
raeotr which was at hnt convened, into pity* The 
Snhan sent him fifeysplendid robes, and invind 
him to a feast; bat these stteartiene were rejected^ 
An effer of liberty was them made him. on eondb" 
den of hie surrendering Damietta. Thin abo wen- 
refused ; and though threats of the moot ▼iofaofc 
tortures were then resorted to, he remaned fined 
in his resolution to compromise neither bis dignity 
nor the Christian cause* Similar offers were nmdm 
te the captive warriors with like effect* Of that 
inferior prisoners hundreds were destroyed by* 
drowning in the Nile, or by the sword; otbeiw 
saved themselves by embracing M nAis«niitwilsm»amh 
seme were allowed te purchase their freedom* 

We must not forget to mention, that the Qtieem 
was thrown into such deep a&ictiea at the tid* 
mgs of her husbands captivity, that it brought on 
% premature labour. Naming the child Tristan, in* 
memory of her grief, the enly hope she bow chon 
riehed was to die before the enemy ooold appreanht 
Damietta ; but in order to secure her witty firm 
fiioslfm violence, she c a lle d one of her monfitfeb* 
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/ WnWhiMai So berride, end with nwy tears con- 
jured him to promise that the would perform for Jber 
mm solemn jaqnast* Haring assured her of bisAaa- 
diaoss to execute the commend, whatever it might 
)r be, she then .made him swear that be would put 
her to . death the moment .the enemy should enter 
the town; a duty, however, which the frithfol 
• nemaat was never called to perform* 

What noprinciples of mercy or justice could in* 
dose the Sultan to grant, he was compelled to o& 
for, by the danger with which the seditious spirit 
of the Emirs, and the rivalry of the other Saracen 
princes, threatened his authority ; and his wisest 
counsellors having persuaded him to give the King 
. Jris liberty on any terms that might be safe. Louis, 

, In’ the mean time, had received intelligence tbatlfo- 
. mieita moat speedily surrender ; he replied to the 
. : Sultan,, that if the Queen would consent, he would 
jgine **p the town ; remarking, to the astonishment 
rSf the Moslem, tbat>sbe was Jhis wife, and that he 
w ou ld do nothing , contrary ,to her will. The 
money which was demanded of him he also con- 
eonted to give, shut snot for bis own ransom; ob- 
searing, .that a -King .might redeem his subjects, 
hot net .himself for money. The treaty, however* 
vans hardly agreed upon when a powerful conspiracy 
sms .formed Against Alraoadam, the Sultan* An 
ioterriew r was Appointed to take place between him 
.and Lome at Ehamoour, whither he,prooeeded>.the 
prisoners being At the same time conveyed thither 
ia, galleys* The day after bis arrival, he gave a * 
nmgniirsent feast to. hri Emirs ; whan the conspire* 
.tout with an , emissary of the .Caliph of Bagdad at 
their head, fell upon him as soon us he appeared 
ria public* Haring sought jurfoge m a tower which 
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was instantly- set on fire, he again took to flight, 
hut fell in the attempt to escape, imploring in vain # 
for mercy. At last, making a violent plunge frrtm 
the hands of his enemies, he rushed, all bloody frdm 
wounds, into the Nile, in the waters of which he 
perished; dying, it was remarked by the' Arabs, 
by fire, by water, and the sword. 

The King and his fellow-prisoners expected, in 
deep anxiety, the issue of this event to them- 
selves ; and it was with no little surprise and jOy 
that they found the revolted Emirs, after the first 
expression of passion, disposed to treat them with 
respect and attention. It has been even said, thht 
they offered to make Louis Sultan of Egypt, wbidi, 
if it proves nothing else, is sufficient to indicate 
the feelings which they evinced in his favour. The 
Sultana, however, who had shown so much wis- 
dom on the death of the former prince, was ulti- 
mately elected to the throne; and, after several 
debates, it -was determined to act -according to the 
principal articles of the truce already conducted 
with the Christians. But a strong obstacle, after 
every preliminary was settled, still existed to die 
completion of these arrangements. Louis, on be- 
ing desired to swear to their fulfilment, refereed to 
take the oath required. The Emirs, on this, again 
threatened him and his companions with 'death, 
or an endless captivity ; and all the barons and 
ecclesiastics implored him to forego his scruples. 
But nothing could make him act in contradiction 
to his conscience ; and after some time; theErtiSrs 
consented to receive his simple promise, observing, 
that he was the haughtiest Christian that had ev%r 
been seen in the East. 1 

The greatest anxiety prevailed in Damieftu du- 
ring the night previous to its being surrendered ; 
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and some of the inhabitants appeared inclined to 
resist the King’s command* But the murmurs ef 
. the Moslems, and the persuasions of the deputies 
sent by Louis, induced them : to retire without con- 
fusion ; and the Queen, together with her at- 
tendants, and all the inhabitants, but those who 
were too infirm to be removed, embarked in the 
vessels which awaited them. The conquerors then 
took possession of the city, and celebrated their 
victory by the most barbarous treatment of the 
,sick and aged Christians who were left behind. 
In the moment of exultation, they even proposed 
• to break their faith with the King, and put him 
and all his followers to death. The ships were 
accordingly ordered back to Pharescour ; but one 
of the Emirs representing to the rest, that they 
would not only be dishonouring themselves by 
■such a measure, but would be losing the ransoms 
.of the captives, his counsel was, after some lit- 
.tle time, obeyed ; and the prisoners being con- 
veyed to Dsmietta, the stipulated sum for their 
freedom .was paid ; and the King was permitted to 
■proceed to Ptolemais, which he reached in safety* 

. A* D. 1251* The misery they had endured in 
this disastrous campaign had reduced the crusaders 
to the lowest degree of wretchedness* They were 
emaciated in body, and broken in spirit. Without 
money or clothes, they were indebted to the che- 
jrity of the citizens of Ptolemais for the common 
necessaries of. life. A pestilence which broke out 
.among them soon after, carried numbers to the 
grave ; and others, setting out on their journey 
home, perished almost immediately after their de- 
parture. While things were in this deplorable con- 
Ailioip* Louis race wed. letters from his mother, in- 
vol. a. 2 d 
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forming him of the misery into* which tbonewu of 
hk captivity had throws all France*- of the at- 
tempts which the Kin# of England was making on 
hto territories, and of the disturbed state of Eu- 
rape ia general ; at the same time imploring him 
to return without delay. 

Louis assembled the chiefly to consult with them 
on what measures it would be right to pursue under 
these circumstances. His brother,- and the greatest 
warriors present, With the exception of the Count 
Of Joppa, and Joiirrille, strongly advised his return* 
The King having heard the opinion of each in his 
tarn* dismissed them, and convened the assembly 
again on the Sunday following. He now deduced 
his determination to continue for some time longer 
in Syria, but freed aU who desired to return from 
their engagements. His brother*, and several of 
the barons, accepted this offer, and' speedily bode 
him forewell, leaving him busily engaged in pro- 
Iterations for h» better defence against the infidel*, 
fortunately for him* dtseetid reigned in Egypt; 
the Sultana had been deposed, and the Sultan of 
Aleppo and Damascus offered to utiite with him 
against Egypt. Giving, however, almost the first 
example among the crusaders of arettgidus regard 
to truth, in respect to treaties, he reftoed the pro- 
posal till he should know whether the Egyptians 
weald fulfil then part of the arrangement. He 
accordingly sent an ambassador to Cairo, demand- 
ing the freedom of all the Christians still detained 
in captivity. Two hundred knights recovered 
their li b ert y by this resolution of the King; fan* 
several -hundred stall remained' to bear the* t ro w s 
species of slavery. 

A. D. 1 35$. The condition of aflhhv in Ew- 
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nope was such, that Louis sought in vain lor sue* 
corns, either from Ins own country, or any other; 
state. A few warriors joined him at different pe- 
riods ; and Frederic, who died about this time* 
left a large sum of money to assist the expedition* 
But the Pope retained his enmity against the suc- 
cessors of Frederic* and Christendom thus conti* 
uned to be agitated in the same m a nne r as for* 
xneriy. Henry IIL took the cross, hot never in* 
tended to embark in the war. The only appear* 
ance of any readiness to assist Louis in hie die* 
tress, was exhibited by a multitude of the lower 
orders in France, who traversed the country under 
the guidance of an enthusiast, named, from the 
country of hie birth, the Master of Hungary ; but 
their fervour was speedily converted into wild 
licentiousness ; and these shepherds or pasters; as 
they called themselves, were as last punned# 
and punished as banditti. So badly was the 
piety of Louie seconded, that even the knights 
who were with him set an exorbitant price on 
their services, and he was thus obliged to desist 
from any measure of difficulty or importance. 1$ 
is worthy however of mention, that about this time 
he received an embassy from the Old Man of the 
Mountain. The Assassins desired to know why he 
had not sent their master presents and tokens of 
respect, as many of the greatest monarch* had 
done before him. Louis deferred answering till 
l he Grand Masters of the Hospitallers and Tern* 
pkrs were present in the council ; and such, it ap- 
pears, was the known power of those dignitaries, 
that die deputies now behaved with the most pro- 
found respect, and their chief, shortly after, sent 
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him many splendid presents, together with a shirt 
and a ring, as tokens of his eternal friendship. * 

The Saltan of Damascus, who had commenced , 
war against Egypt, now sought by every means 
to acquire the alliance of Louis ; and when the 
latter had visited Nazareth and other places of 
celebrity, he invited him to enter Jerusalem. 
But the barons protested against it, observing, 
that it would be setting an example for Christian 
warriors to visit the Holy City as pilgrims, when 
they should only enter it as conquerors. Shortly 
after this, the Emirs of Cairo agreed to restore all 
the prisoners to liberty, as the King had desired ; 
and, as be had further stipulated, the children de- 
tained in bondage, and the heads of the faithful 
who had been slain in captivity. It was proposed, 
that as soon as the treaty was confirmed, the two 
armies should unite, and proceed to the attack of 
the other Mussulman princes. For this purpose, 
Louis proceeded to Joppa, where the junction 
was to take place. But after waiting for several 
months, he heard that the Caliph of Bagdad had 
procured the reconciliation of the Egyptian Emirs 
with the Sultan of Damascus, and that the forces 
of all Syria and Egypt were leagued against him. 
He had scarcely returned to Ptolemais, when the 
Sultan of Damascus besieged it with his army, 
demanding the sum of fifty thousand pieces of 
gold as its ransom. The want of provisions, how- 
ever, obliged him for the present to retreat, and 
Louis was left to take the best measures for his 
defence against his future attacks. 

While he was intent on repairing the fortifica- 


• Joioville. 
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turns of tbe few dues which remained in the hands 
of the Christians, an unexpected misfortune great* 
ly damped his hopes of success. The walls of 
Sidon were again nearly in a state of repair, when 
a tribe of Turcomans surprised the workmen, and, 
entering the town, put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. They then retreated to Paneas, whither 
Louis pursued them, and compelled them to retire 
with great loss. After (his victory he hastened to 
_ Sidon, the roads leading to which were strowa 
with the bodies of its unfortunate defenders. As 
they lay putrifying in the sun, the pious raonareh 
desired the soldiers and some of the ecclesiastics 
to give them the rites of burial ; but all shuddered 
at the idea of touching diem ; when Louis, leap* 
ing from his horse, took one of them up in hb 
arms, and exclaimed, “ Let us give a little dust 
to these martyrs of Christ ! ” 

la order to complete tbe repairs necessary at 
Sidon, the King determined to remain there, and 
superintend the works himself ; but before they 
were finished, intelligence arrived, which at onee 
put a 8 tpp to his proceedings, and changed the 
whole current of his thoughts. The Legate of the 
Pope having announced that he had an event of 
importance to communicate, Louis led him into 
bis chapel, where the prelate revealed to him the 
melancholy news of his mother's death. The Kingv 
as soon as he heard this intelligence, set up a cry 
of agony ; but shortly after bursting into a flood of 
tears, he flung himself before the altar, and ex- 
claimed, “I thank thee, O God, for having given roe 
so good a mother 3 it was a ma n ifes t ation of thy 
mercy ; you now take her hack as your own. You 
kgow that I loved her abovp all creatures ; but let 
2 d 2 
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thy trill be done, O Lord ! blessed be thy name 
for ever and ever ! ” He then dismissed the Legate 
and the Archbishop of Tyre, who had entered the 
chapel with them, and remained alone with his 
confessor, reciting the service of the dead, in which 
employment he passed two days without seeing 
any one but his chaplain. 

A. D. 1254. Blanche was the sole support of 
the government, and her death rendered it an im- 
perative duty on Louis immediately to return 
home.. Having consulted with his followers on. 
the subject, they were unanimous in advising his 
departure ; and the clergy, who, by the King’s or- 
der, put up prayers in the church for divine direc- 
tion, were equally urgent in giving the same coun- 
sel. Convinced by these persuasions, as well as 
by his own conscience, that it was truly his duty 
to bid farewell for the present to the Holy Land,, 
he. embarked at Ptolemais in the month of April, 
carrying with him his wife, his three children bom. 
since his arrival in Palestine, and all his followers, 
except one hundred knights, whom he left to as- 
sist the faithful. During the voyage they were 
several times in danger of shipwreck ; but in the 
hours of extreme , danger, the King encouraged all 
on board to trust in Providence, showing such 
calmness, resignation, and devotion himself, that 
he filled every heart with resolution, and a sense 
of holiness. The fleet finally anchored near 
the Isles of Hieres, whence Louis pursued his 
journey to Paris. Before entering the capital, he . 
offered up his thanksgiving at the altar of St Denia j » 
and the day following, a numerous assemblage of 
prelates and barons escorted him into the city. 

While Louis was employing himself in mak in g . 
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the circuit of his dominions, dispensing charities 
and improving the laws, the Christians of Ptole- 
mais were suffering greatly from the dissentions of 
the different parties who possessedauthority in the 
city. The Hospitallers and Templars, the Ge- 
noese and Pisans, waged continual war with 
each other respecting their rights ; and all ideas of 
the public defence being forgotten in their private 
disputes, the faithful were exposed as ready vic- 
tims to the first assault of their enemies. But the 
continual changes which took place in the govern- 
ment of Egypt, and the jealousy with which the Sa- 
racen princes watched the proceedings at Cairo, 
preserved them from any immediate danger ; and 
the Moguls appearing about this time in Egypt 
and Syria, they obtained the protection of that 
powerful people. , This alliance was speedily brok- 
en by an attack of the Christians on some villages 
subjected to the Tartars ; and in defending them- 
selves against their wrath, they increased it, by kil- 
ling the son of the chief. The Moguls now began 
to ravage the country, and were every day expect- 
ed at Ptolemais ; but an army of Egyptians arriv- 
ed there before them ; and peace being concluded 
between the Christians and Mamelukes, the com- 
bined forces gained a decisive victory over the 
Tartars, and drove them out of Syria. 

A. D. 1265. This victory was no sooner ob- 
tained than the Egyptians exercised the greatest 
cruelty against their allies. The Sultan, who endea- 
voured to restrain his soldiers from their viola- 
tion of the trace, lost his life in the attempt, being 
assassinated by the famous Bibars Bondocdar, who 
was immediately proclaimed bis successor. It was 
not. long before the worst fears of the Christians 
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wore realized. Collecting a vast army, Biban en- 
tered Palestine, and proceeded to Nazareth. Terri- 
fied at hie menace*, the faithful desired to make 
peace | bat be despised their overtures, set fire to 
the principal church, and, pursuing his desolating 
course across the country, arranged his forces 
round the walls of Ftelemais. Failing, however, 
to surprise that city as he had expected, he suc- 
cessively laid siege to, and took Cmsarea and A**- 
souff ; after which he returned te his capital, and 
bad the satisfaction to receive ambassadors from 
France, Spain, ami other countries, soliciting a 
peace for the Christian* which he proudly refused 
to grant. 

A. D. 1267. Having recruited his forces, the 
Sultan resumed the war, and ravaged the country 
about Tyre, Tripoli, and Ftolemais, end then laid 
siege to the fortress of Sepber, situated about fif- 
teen leagues from Ptolemais, and belonging te (he 
Templars. After an obstinate contest, he succeed- 
ed in reducing it. The garrison were assured of 
their lives and liberty if they surrendered ; but the 
Moslem broke his promise the moment they were 
in his power ; and those who would not renounce 
their religion, were either killed or loaded with 
chains. The King of Armenia next felt the power 
of this formidable chief ; and to secure success, he 
imposed a tithe upon his subjects to furnish the 
expenses of the war. Ptolemei* again saw him 
encamped under its walls ; but he suddenly remov- 
ed his forces to Joppa, which he took, as also the 
fortress of Carac and other places. Shortly after 
this, he conquered Antioch, and resigned it to be 
pillaged by his soldiers ; a full account of which 
*ut, with ail the barbarities perpetrated on the 
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occasion, he vauntingly sent to the unfortunate 
prince of that city. 

The troubles which had agitated Europe for so 
long a period, and kept not only the princes but 
the Pope from taking any measures in favour 
of Syria, were for a short time diminished by 
die accession of Charles of Anjou to the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily. As the Pope had thus 
effected one of his favourite projects, he was now 
at liberty to consider the condition of his afflicted 
children in the East, and he began to employ the 
usual methods for arousing the devotion of the 
faithful. The Latin empire of Constantinople no 
longer existed. Baldwin was a wanderer in Eu- 
rope, and Michael Palseologus was seated securely 
on his throne. The new Emperor, on taking pos- 
session of Baldwin’s inheritance, bad written to 
the Pope to deprecate his anger, and the latter 
now urged him to fulfil his assurances of obedience* 
Little success, however, attended the Pontiff’s ef- 
forts, and there were still signs of trouble in Na- 
ples and Sicily, from Charles’s rival Conradin. 

A. D. 1268. But while the whole of Europe Was 
thus engaged on objects of temporal interests, and its 
princes were preparing themselves for prosecuting 
their private views, one monarch yet remained 
faithful to what was esteemed the duty of a Chris- 
tian King. Louis had never laid aside the sign of 
the cross, and the threats of Bibars reawakened 
all his zeal for the Holy Land. Keeping his in- 
tentions unknown to any one but the Pope, he 
summoned a parliament which met in the hall of 
the Louvre, and as soon as the members were as- 
sembled, he entered, bearing the crown of thorns 
supposed to have been worn by our Saviour. The 
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deebntkm of km intention produced groat ao t r wr # 
both in the council and throughout the nation* fang 
W wot equally resolved as on the former oecnipn ; 
and hie example drew many of the meet 
guished men of the court to engage in the under* 
taking. He next employed himself- in levying the 
money necessary for the (expedition, and huge* 
mu were collected by way of imposts. The Pope 
aided him in this afiair with a powerful hand $ aid 
efotiged the clergy, notwithataading their cfomoui** 
to pay a tithe of their income for four yearn. 

In Englaad ihe intelligence of the new cmaade 
produced the mott active excitement; and Prtnoe 
Edward, eldest eon of Henry III* together with a 
forge body of English and Scottish knights, receir- 
ed the erase. The Kinge ef Portugal and Ar rag e a 
also enrobed themselves in the number of the era# 
aadem, and several of the braved ebeuskers of 
Spain. The King of Maples and Sicily was, ia 
die meantime^ making extensive preparations for 
the, expedition ; but he was suddenly interrupted 
in his design by the approach of Cpnrsdin, with a 
forge army. Charles, however, utterly defeated 
bis rival, and having taken him prisoner, put bus 
to death, thereby meaning the just reproaches of 
aH Europe. 

A. D. 1270. Ad the time fixed for his depart 
ture arrived, Louis doubled his zeal and activity 
in examining the affaire of the kingdom, and ia 
framing such laws m might secure its tranquillity, 
and Abo proper administration of justice. His bro* 
ther, the Count ef Paictiere, employed himself ia 
a similar manner, sad guarded the liberties of his 
subjects with a wisdom and affection which would 
do credit to the most enlightened monarch. Te 
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r emo ve dm deubtsef thenobfemen whe intended 
to a cc o mpany him,* as to their means Of j^ayi^Mg* fife 
expenses of the expedition, the King promised 
them * sum proportioned to their wants and stu- 
two ; and Prince Edward, not being able to mine 
the Money be required, received a grant from LotfiS 
of seventy thousand Uvres. These preliminaries 
having been settled, Loon gave himself up to cte- 
votsion '< and after the solemn services of religion, 
ho left hfc palace with naked feet, arid* dad as a 
simple pilgrim. In' the wood of Vinednnes he 
took an affectionate leave of his queen, and then 
proceeded to Aigues-Mortes, where he intended to 
embark ;; his three sons, and his daughter die Queen 
Of Navarre, having accompanied him. Here he was 
obliged to watt some days, before the Genoese fleet 
aid the rest of the crusaders arrived at the place 
of rendezvous ; hot On the 4th of July the ansa- 
meat set sail; and it was now far the first time made 
generally known, that the expedition was destined 
far the African kingdom of Turn*; instead of the 
Holy Land. The King of Sicily in generally sup- 
posed to have originally employed his efforts to 
give' this direction to the Crusade, as its success 
would free him from a near and dangerous enemy ; 
but Louis himself Was enthusiastic in bis hopes of 
converting the soverfcigW of Tunis to Christianity ; 
nod it is not unlikely that the brothers were equally 
determined by these strong and opposite motives. 

The approach of tbe> fleet fitted the Africans 
With despair ; and all who were in the open coun* 
tryw and even the sailors from the ships in the port; 
fled into Tunis. The neat day the army disem* 
baskedy iff* the face of A* numerous force drawn out 
tr oppose it^but wldeh retreated without waiting 
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an attack. Formal possession was then taken. of 
the country ; and the towers which defended the 
city, and stood on the site of ancient Carthage, fell 
into the bands of the invaders. The King of Tunis 
sent messengers to reproach Louis with his conduct 
in invading his territory, and threatened to return 
immediately at the head of an hundred thousand 
men. The situation of the army was, in fact, not- 
withstanding its superior valour, exposed to great 
danger from the numbers which the enemy could 
bring into the field, and from the union which he 
had made with the Sultan Bibars. But it was not 
evils of this kind which were destined to defeat the 
designs of Louis. The troops had not been long 
encamped before the sickly nature of the climate 
began to be heavily felt. Fatigue and famine add- 
ed to the deadly influence of the atmosphere, and a 
pestilence shortly raged throughout the army. So 
many died every day, that it was impossible to 
bury them before the bodies putrified. The plague 
thus supplied its own nourishment, and many of 
the knights and principal men of the expedition 
were hourly sinking under the disease. The Duke 
of Nevers, especially beloved by Louis, . from his 
having been born to him at Damietta at the time 
he was taken prisoner, fell a sacrifice to the. con- 
tagion just as it seized upon the King himself. The 
Legate died at the same period, and the army ex- 
hibited a miserable spectacle of disease and want. 

But all other feelings of anxiety were destroy- 
ed, as every day announced the increasing malady 
of Louis. The fever, indeed, was rapidly con- 
suming him ; and all hope of his recovery was 
soon lost. The excellent monarch, knowing that 
his end approached, occupied himftelf by turns 
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with giving his last orders respecting his kingdom, 
and in the calm and solemn exercise of devotion. 
At length he desired the presence of his son Phi- 
lip, whom he addressed in the most pathetic man- 
ner respecting the duties which, on ascending 
the throne, he would owe to his subjects; and on 
all the virtues and holy dispositions which he ought 
to possess, both as a man and a Christian. The 
young prince heard the* last instruction of his fa- 
ther with deep emotion ; and Louis having finish- 
ed addressing him, took farewell of his daughter, 
with similar affection and anxiety for her future 
happiness. The ambassadors of the Greek Em- 
peror being admitted, he exhibited a great desire 
that the church at Constantinople might be united 
with that of Rome. After this interview, he saw 
no one but his confessor. As death drew nearer, 
the fervour of his devotion increased ; and on Au- 
gust 25th, at three in the afternoon, he expired. 

Amid the profound grief and consternation which 
prevailed through the camp, the instant it was 
. known that the King was dead, Charles of Anjou 
disembarked with all the pomp of martial parade. 
But the signals which announced his landing were 
unanswered ; and, rushing to the tent of his father, 
he found him stretched on a bed of ashes. After 
the first emotion of sorrow was over, Philip sent 
messengers to France to confirm his fathers mi- 
nisters in office, and to express his desire of, in all 
things, following his example. The King of Sicily 
then assumed the command of the forces, but the 
African monarch sued for peace ; and it was grant- 
ed him, on the condition of his paying two hun- 
dred and ten thousand ounces of gold, giving the 
Christians a track of ground for forming a settle- 
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meat, and releasing all the prisoners taken in bat- 
tle. He also agreed to pay the King of Sicily the 
arrears of tribute formerly due to him, and to 
doable the sum for the future. The Sultan of 
Cairo expressed his indignation at this compro- 
mise of the Moslem cause. The same sentiments 
were expressed on the side of the Christians; and 
Edward, who reached Africa at this juncture, re- 
fused to bear any part in the council of the chiefs. 
It was at last decided by the crusaders, that they 
would winter in Sicily, and then proceed to Pa- 
lestine ; but this resolution was altered into one 
which fixed the renewal of the expedition for that 
time four years ; and the army then re-embarked 
for Europe. The King of Navarre and his wife 
died on their journey ; the young Queen of France 
ahared the same fate ; and Philip entered his do- 
minions, accompanied by the dead bodies of his 
father, his brother, and his wife. The Count of 
Poictiers and his wife were shortly added to the 
number of the royal family who had died on the 
journey ; and more noblemen and knights than we 
can name, expired in the same manner, from the 
effects of the African pestilence. 

A. D. 1271. The affliction caused by the death 
of Louis was not confined to France or Europe. 
With him, the Christians of Palestine saw the last 
of that line of heroes who seemed to have been 
.raised up for the defence of the Holy Land ; and 
.when he expired, the antient flame of devotion 
which had been long flickering amid the ruined 
altar of Jerusalem, vanished into darkness. Of 
all the princes who had vowed to renew the cru- 
sade, Edward of England alone kept his promise ; 
but the smallness of the force he had- with* him 
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prevented his doing any service. Mastering, 
however, about seven thousand men, the prince, 
in conjunction with the Hospitallers and Tem- 
plars, marched into Phoenicia, and thence to 
Nazareth, winch they entered, and barbarously 
massacred the unfortunate Moslem inhabitants, 
thus retaliating the burning of the church by 
Bibars. After gaining this useless victory, Ed- 
ward returned to Ptolemais, where be entered in- 
to a communication with the Emir of Joppa. But 
for some cause, the nature of which does not seem 
very dearly ascertained, he incurred the enmity of 
one of the Assassins ; and the dagger of the mur- 
derer had reached his heart, when his agility prov- 
ed an overmatch for that of the assailant. It was 
on this occasion, as it is said, that his consort suck- 
ed the poison from hfe wound, and gained, by her 
affection, so fair a name in the annals of female 
devotion. Another version, however, is given of 
this 8toTy ; arid the prince i& reported to have been 
cured by the skill of a physician. But whatever 
were the mesas by which he Was healed, Edward 
thought it high time to depart ; and he left Syria, 
without having effected any thing which deserves 
recording. 

A. D. 1274. A gleam of light broke upon the 
Holy Land, on the election of Thibault, who had 
long dwelt in Syria, to the Pontificate. On a- 
ecending the chair of Saint Peter, he persuaded 
the King of France to send some troops and mo* 
4ey in aid of the faithful ; and the maritime dities 
of Italy rendered a similar assistance. But the 
measure most favourable to the cause, was his 
summoning a second council at Lyons, which was 
. held with great solemnity, and was composed of 
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more than a thousand bishops ?nd archbishops ; 
the ambassadors of the Emperors of Germany and 
Constantinople; of the Kings of France and Cy- 
prus ; of envoys from the chief of the Moguls, and 
the principal princes and barons of Europe. A 
crusade was determined upon in this council, and 
laws were passed for carrying it into execution ; 
but its decrees were forgotten almost as soon as 
the meeting broke up. 

Bibars, in the mean time, continued to pursue 
his conquests with restless and untiring ambition, 
and every day threatened to besiege Ptolemais, the 
.first place of importance which the Christians now 
possessed. While he was meditating this mea- 
sure, and preparing to renew an attack on Cyprus, 
.which had hitherto failed, he was suddenly taken 
ill, and bis death relieved the Christians from their 
.present terror. Bibars seems to have been a man 
of extraordinary perseverance, courage, resolution 
and ferocity — qualities which, in a warrior, might 
pass for genius, or give to his actions the appear- 
ance of proceeding from a powerful intellect. But 
there is a decision and promptness of action which 
result horn mere animal vigour, despising rest and 
impatient of delay, altogether different from the 
firmness and noble resolution in which the mind 
jules and informs. Bibars appears, therefore, to 
have been held up as a wonder with little reason, 
and only deserves one of the lowest places in the 
rolls of fame. 

The late Sultan was succeeded by Kelaoun, 
.a man equally determined in hostility to the 
Christians. His reign commenced by a splendid 
triumph over the Tartars, who, in conjunction 
with the Armenians and Geoigians, had invaded 
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biff territories. The Christians, who dreaded that 
this victory would increase his ferocity, as well as 
power, immediately desired to conclude a peace. 
Their appeal succeeded, and he turned his arm* 
against the King of Armenia, whom he complete* 
ly humbled to his power. Employing also a po- 
licy of the most refined kind, he formed a connec- 
tion with some of the European courts, among 
which was that of Spain, where he had emissaries 
who constantly exerted themselves to prevent any 
measures leading to a crusade. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in the state of depression in which Pa* 
lestine now lay, there were for some time three 
pretenders to the throne of Jerusalem, namely, the 
King of Cyprus, the King of Sicily, and Mary of 
Antioch, daughter of Isabella. 

After the truce existing between the Sultan and 
the Christians had been repeatedly broken, renewed 
and again broken, Kelaoun at length determined 
to make the grand attempt on Ptolemais. Before 
doing this, however, he had to render himself mas- 
ter of Tripoli, in the siege of which be was aided 
by the dissensions of the inhabitants, and their me- 
lancholy at the death of their Prince Bohemond, 
which had just occurred. The garrison held out 
for thirty-five days, and then surrendered. The 
carnage which followed was unrestrained, and 
seven thousand Christians were the victims of 
Moslem ferocity. 

Nothing now remained to stop the Sultan’s pro- 
ceeding at once to Ptolemais. Thither, there- 
fore, he led bis army, but a truce was again signed 
and once more stopped the progress of the siege. 
The delay, however, was almost momentary, and 1 
the legate of the Pope is accused of having been 
2 s 2 
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the first to renew the danger by his proud re- 
fusal to explain some trifling cause of dispute. 
Another account ascribes the breach of the treaty 
to the murder of a Musulman by a citizen, who 
was led by jealousy to the act. However this 
may be, the Sultan prepared for the attack, and 
the Christians sent letters to the Pope to implore 
immediate aid. Far different were the succours 
•eat to such as wonld have been of any assistance 
to the faithful in their present situation. Sixteen- 
hundred undisciplined men, only served to in- 
crease the confusion which reigned in the city ; 
and when they commenced their excursions into 
the neighbouring territory, the wanton barbarities 
Committed inflamed. Kelaoun with a furious desire 
of revenge. The inhabitants, finding how little 
Aid they were to expect from the West, desired 
again to ward off the expected blow by a truce. 
They, therefore, sent deputies to the Sultan, of- 
fering to punish all who bad been gnilty of the 
violences complained of. Bnt Kelaoun's resolu- 
tion was taken ; the deputies returned without 
having been able to bend him at all from his pur- 
pose ; and at the advice of the Patriarch, prepara* 
tions for the defence of the city were commenced, 
without delay. Fortunately the King of Cyprus 
arrived at this juncture with five hundred cheva- 
liers j and the garrison thns reinforced, amount- 
ed to nine hundred .horse and eighteen thousand 
foot. This force, divided into four parts, was put 
under the command of the best warriors present;; 
and the government of the city was deputed to a 
council of right chiefs. Kelaoun died before he 
could begin his favourite enterprise ; but with his 
last words he charged his son and successor, Chriil, 
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to pursue tbe design ; And the young Sultan at- 
tended religiously to his injunctions. The force . 
which Chalil drew out on the plains before Ptole- 
maia, formed a line of some leagues, and extended 
from the. sea to the mountains. More than three 
hundred machines for carrying on the assault were 
placed against the walls; and even the bravest 
warriors, among whom was tbe Grand Master of 
the Templars, despaired of being able to resist 
such an armament. That experienced chief pro-- 
needed, therefore, by the consent of his brethren, 
to the camp of the Sultan, and again offered, 
after exaggerating his means of defence, to con- 
clude a truce. Chalil agreed to an arrangement, 
and tbe Grand Master returned, greatly comfort- 
ed, to the city ; but he had scarcely commu- 
nicated the result of his mission to the chiefs, 
when the populace broke out into a violent tu- 
mult, and declared their determination to have 
war. The assault was almost immediately com- 
menced, and all day and night the ramparts were 
assailed by the tremendous engines of the Mos- 
lems. For a few days the besieged repulsed their 
enemies with the most spirited bravery; they 
made several successful sallies, and Rhowered their 
darts from the walls with such skill, that files of 
the enemy fell beneath them. But quarrels began 
to rise among the chiefs, and large numbers of the 
garrison every day deserted from their standards. 
At length, the Sultan determined on a general as- 
sault, and he advanced towards the walls with all 
his forces and three hundred camels, on each of 
which was placed the huge Syrian tambour. The 
roar of this wild music, tbe appearance of the 
army, said to have amounted to four hundred thou- 
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sand men, most of them clad in splendid armour 
that glittered in the rays of the sun, and the de- 
structive machines ready prepared to batter the' 
walls — this magnificent but terrible spectacle filled 
the Christians with terror. The assault, mainly- 
directed against the tower and gate of St Anthony, 
was continued the whole day. As the darkness 
fell, the enemy withdrew ; and taking advantage 
of the supension of the battle, the King of Cy- 
prus, who commanded on that station, withdrew 
from the town, and, getting on beard a vessel, set 
sail with all his followers. 

When the Saracens renewed the assault the 
next day, they found the ramparts* which had 
been defended by the King of Cyprus, unmanned. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance,’ they em- 
ployed the whole strength of their enormous en- 
gines unopposed. At last, the ramparts crum- 
bled beneath their incessant blows. A wide open- 
ing appeared in the walls ; the besiegers rushed 
thousands after thousands to the breach ; and the 
Christians received them on the points of their 
swords and lances. For an instant the assailants 
were kept at bay; but their numbers increasing, 
they pressed forward in a hnge mass, drove the lit- 
tle army of the faithful from their post, and passed 
the harrier. At this moment of peril and dismay, 
the Hospitallers and Templars alone preserved their 
courage unabated. The Marechal of the former 
exerting himself with indescribable energy, rati 
through the streets rallying the fugitive Christians ; 
and theh turning upon the enemy, drove them be- 
fore them with irresistible fury. Thus freed from 
immediate ruin, the citizens passed the night in 
repairing the breach, and making other prepara- 
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tions for the following day. As soon as the morn- 
ing dawned, the people were assembled in the 
palace of the Hospitallers, and the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem addressed them in terms calculated to 
inspire them with all the resolution which can be 
derived from despair. There now remained of the 
garrison only seven thousand men. No succours were 
any longer to be expected from the West ; and 
the vessels they possessed were too few to convey 
them from the city. Thus left to brave the peril 
which menaced them or perish, numbers of the 
citizens, who had hitherto remained unarmed, pre- 
pared for the battle, and all present took an oath 
to die rather than desert their brethren. While a 
part stayed behind to fortify the streets by raising 
barriers at the doors of the houses, and heaping 
together large piles of stones, the rest awaited the 
approach of the enemy on the walls. The attack 
was made in the same quarter as the preceding day, 
.and after a desperate conflict, a breach was again 
made. In the midst of the clamours which rose 
at the sight of the falling barriers, the Patriarch 
was, heard exclaiming, “ O God, surround us with 
a rampart man cannot destroy ! Cover us with 
the shield of thy power I ” The Saracens rush- 
ed in multitudes through the breach ; the citi- 
zens, who had supported their entrance in hopeless 
anxiety, flew to oppose them ; a bloody conflict 
raged through the streets ; and the Christians, by 
prodigies of valour, again drove back the enemy. 

May 18th, 1291. At length arrived the day 
which was to decide the fate of Ptolemais. The 
Moslems bad more than once shrunk in terror from 
the might and despair of their approach, and as- 
cribed the success of their resistance, to supernatural 
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aid* It was asserted, that in each visible Chris- 
tian there were in reality two warriors, and that 
when one of the Franks fell, his place was im- 
mediately supplied by another who came out of 
his mouth. While these superstitions damped the 
courage of his soldiers, the Sultan himself was 
rendered doubtful, by the perseverance of the Christ 
tians, as to the final success of the siege ; mid it is 
reported, that he was only induced to continue it 
at the instance of the renegade Franks with 
whom his army abounded. On the morning of< the 
day above mentioned, the assault was more genet- 
ral and destructive than any before made ; but it 
was met with greater valour on the part of the 
besieged. Seven infidels fell before one Christian ; 
and, had the two forces been in any Way propor- 
tioned to each other, the astonishing bravery of 
the faithful must have prevailed. But the horde* 
of Mussulmans, which covered the plains from the 
sea to the mountains of Carmel and Caronl m, 
seemed undiminished ; and no efforts of the most 
desperate courage could bear up against the con- 
tinued renewal of their attack. Seeing no hope 
of supporting the direct charge of the enemy, the 
Templars suddenly changed their position, and, 
with the Grand Master at their head, rode impetu- 
ously into the Saracen camp. They were met by 
thousands of foes. The Grand Master fell, pierc- 
ed with an arrow, in the midst of his brave knights-; 
the Grand Master of the Hospitallers was also 
dangerously wounded; and those who survived, 
were obliged to retreat hastily into the city, de- 
ploring the loss of their bravest companions. No 
better success attended the warriors employed is 
defending the ramparts. Reduced to lose than a 
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thousand, they were at length driven from the 
.gate and tower of St Anthony, and the infidels 
again rushed -into the town, filling the streets with 
their crie9 of victory. But the valour of the true 
Christians was still undiminished. The enemy 
advanced not a step without being assailed by 
showers of stones from the houses, or by the wea- 
pons of those who determined not to outlive the 
calamity. William of Clermont is named as among 
the fore m os t of tlie few heroic men who fought 
to the. last for the cause of Palestine. But neither 
bis devotion, nor the desperation of the citizens, 
availed any longer. The streets, filled with 
.multitudes of women and children, who mingled 
their shrieks with the shouts of the combatants, 
presented a frightful spectacle of confusion and 
.slaughter; and, to render this awful hour still 
more dismal, a terrible storm arose, which cover- 
ed the heavens with so dense a darkness, that the 
standards of neither party could be discerned ; 
while the wind and thunder, and swelling of the 
sea, swallowed up every sound in the threatening 
roar of the elements. 

The infidels were at last left unopposed, and 
the slaughter of the inhabitants was carried on 
without intermission. Many fled to the shore, in 
order to escape on board the vessels in the har- 
bour ; but the storm rendered this, for some time, 
impossible. When the ships came within reach of 
the fugitives, those who possessed any wealth gave 
laige sums to be taken on board ; and many wo- 
men of rank offered their jewels, and promised to 
murry any of the mariners who would assist them 
to escape. The venerable Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who had with difficulty been persuaded' to leave 
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the shore, received such numbers of the .wretched 
citizens into his ship, that, before it cleared the 
port, it sunk, and all perished. Those in the city 
who had eluded the swords of the enemy, were still 
endeavouring to defend themselves in the palace of 
the Templars, their last retreat. They offered to 
capitulate, and the Sultan agreed to spare their 
lives ; but the soldiers whom he sent to take pos- 
session of the fortress, violated the women who had 
sought refuge there. The knights instantly re- 
sumed their arms, and put the ravishers to death. 
The palace was then again attacked ; but the 
Christian warriors continued their defence, till the 
principal tower of the fortress fell, and buried both 
them, and all whom they defended, under its walls. 

Thus ended this memorable siege. In a few 
days, Ptolemais was in ruins, and retained no ap- 
pearance of the wealth and magnificence for which 
it had been so long famous. Tyre, Sidon, and the 
other Christian cities on the coast, immediately 
opened their gates to the Moslem ; and the king- 
dom of Jerusalem was no more ! 


In looking back on the sketch which has been 
given of these wars, it is difficult to determine 
which merits our principal attention ; — the causes 
of their origin ; the means by which they were 
supported ; or their effects on the progress of so- 
ciety. The limits of this work prohibit the au- 
thor from entering into the discussion of these sub- 
jects, or tracing the causes which led to the ex- 
tinction of that grand, but erring Bpirit of enthu- 
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tiasm, to which chivalry and the crusade" owed 
their existence. At some future period , he may 
▼enture to offer his ideas upon the subject more 
at length. No period of history better deserves 
the attention of either the moralist or the scholar, 
than the middle ages ; and in the events and in- 
stitutions which have been described, we possess 
the truest indexes to their principal phenomena. 


THE END. 


I'KINTBD BY*. HUTCHISON, 
roa fiHt HXtHS OF Jfc WiLLUON. 












